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PREFACE    TO    THE    GOLDEN    JUBILEE    EDITION. 

Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Pd.D. 

When  I  first  hoard  the  title  of  this  book,  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood,"  applied  to  the  kindergarten, 
verily,  thought  I,  this  name  is  well  deserved  and  aptly  chosen,  for  the  original  edition  fell  into  my  hands 
shortly  after  my  first  visit  to  the  kindergarten  of  Madam  Maria  Kraus  Boelte  in  New  York  city. 

The  enlarged  edition  h:is  held  its  own  since  1896,  proving  a  helpful  guide  to  many  teachers  and 
mothers  remote  from  training  centers  as  well  as  an  excellent  text  or  reference  book  in  training  chi.ss<'s. 
The  life  of  Froebcl,  written  for  the  Quarter  Century  edition,  by  Henry  W.  Blake,  A.M.,  has  proved  in- 
valuable and  will  remain  intact  in  this  edition. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  edition  is  to  present  some  of  the  later  results  of  kindergarten  progrcs.s 
in  comparison  with  the  past.  Certain  changes  have  been  introduced  gradually  under  the  IxMielicent 
criticism  of  psychologists  and  physicians,  and  the  influence  of  general  progress  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  education. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  general  progress  is  due  in  part  to  the  study  of  Froelwl's  writ- 
ings, especially  "The  Education  of  Man."  This  book  has  been  and  is  now  being  studied  by  teachers  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  educational  cla.ssics 
touching,  as  its  title  suggests,  education  at  all  points.  Kindergartners  for  many  years  neglet^ted  this 
book,  confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  details  of  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  but  with  the 
general  progress  of  educational  thought  they  too  are  now  studying  Froebel's  views  on  broader  lines. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen,  as  they  always  do  when  people  really  think  and  study  instead  of 
blindly  following  a  leader.  That  for  a  season  kindergartners  must  recognize  a  conservative  and  a 
progressive  element  in  their  ranks  is  not  surprising.  These  two  elements  always  work  together  in  every 
line  of  human  thought  for  the  good  of  each  other  and  of  the  whole.  They  simply  represent  two  ten- 
dencies of  the  human  intellect. 

"The  kindergarten  is  so  good,"  said  a  thoughtful  mother  to  me,  "that  it  is  hard  to  spoil  it  very 
much."  This  response  was  given  in  reply  to  the  particular  kindergarten  her  children  were  attending. 
More  recently,  a  professor  of  education  in  one  of  the  great  universities  remarked  to  a  friend,  "My  little 
boy  attends  a  very  conservative  kindergarten,  the  very  kind  I  disapprove,  but  there  is  no  other  near 
my  home  and  he  needs  the  companionship  of  children  of  his  own  age.  Notwithstanding  our  differences 
in  opinion,  I  could  not  repay  the  kindergartncr  for  the  excellent  results  in  the  training  of  my  little  son." 

Dr.  John  Dewey  says  in  "The  School  and  Curriculum,"  "It  is  easier  to  see  the  conditions  in  their 
eeparateness,  to  insist  upon  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  to  make  antagonists  of  them,  than  to  dis- 
cover a  reality  to  which  each  belongs.  The  easy  thing  is  to  seize  upon  .something  in  the  nature  of  the 
child,  or  upon  something  in  the  developed  consciousness  of  the  adult,  and  insist  upon  that  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  problem.  When  this  happens  a  really  serious  practical  problem — that  of  interaction — is 
transformed  into  an  unreal  and  hence  insoluble  theoretic  problem." 

In  "  Education  of  Man  "  Froebtil  speaks  of  the  value  of  comparison.  He  .says,  "  Only  the  study  of  the 
life  of  others  can  furnish  such  points  of  comparison  with  the;  life  one  himself  has  cxperiencecl."  It 
is,  after  all,  "the  golden  mean"  which  we  are  seeking.  "Education  is  an  art,  the  practice  of  which 
can  become  perfect  only  through  many  generations,"  said  the  great  philosopher,  Kant. 

Roth  conservatives  and  progressives  unite  in  recognizing  the  kindergarten  as  (he  .social  center 
needed  by  chilrlren  after  the  finst  three  or  four  years  of  life  have  l)een  nurtured  in  the  home. 

The  child  begins  at  this  age  to  show  symptoms  of  needing  more  experiences  than  the  home  alone 
can  provide.     Indeed   this  age  has  been  denominated  "the  first  runaway  age."    Many  a  little  one, 
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following  the  natural  instinct  to  extend  his  or  her  environment,  breaks  bounds  and  runs  through  the 
garden  gate,  or  "  off  the  block"  if  a  city  child.     The  well-known  lost  child  is  the  result. 

If  now  we  foresee  this  tendency  of  the  child  to  enlarge  his  boundaries,  and  if  we  accept  Froebel's 
thought  that  education  should  necessarily  be  "passive,  following,  only  guarding  and  protecting  in  its 
first  principles,"  have  we  not  found  a  key  to  the  age  when  the  child  may  safely  leave  his  home  daily 
for  a  few  hours?  All  kindergartners,  therefore,  agree  on  this  point,  namely,  the  need  of  extending  the 
experiences  of  the  young  child  and  of  introducing  him  into  a  child  society  approaching  his  own  age. 
"The  child  needs  the  child"  may  be  called  their  watchword.  "Children  educate  each  other  under  the 
guidance  of  adults,"  says  an  eminent  professor  of  pedagogy. 

The  strongest  and  final  plea  for  the  value  and  necessity  of  kindergartens  for  children  of  the 
rich,  of  the  poor,  of  the  neither-rich-nor-poor,  is  this  very  one  of  the  social  need  of  children  for  each 
other's  society.  This  is  eminently  true  in  a  democratic  country  where  children  are  to  be  trained  to  take 
the  initiative  and  to  work  in  groups  with  a  leader,  and  gradually  learn  to  be  willing  to  lead  or  to  follow 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

No  system  of  education  other  than  the  kindergarten  so  fully  recognizes  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  while  impressing  at  the  same  time  that  no  one  lives  to  himself  if  he  lives  well.  Many  of 
the  trying  faults  of  little  children  in  the  home  disappear,  so  mothers  testify,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the 
social  atmosphere  created  by  a  group  of  children  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  various  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  varying  views  of  kindergartners  are  all  a  sign 
of  healthy  growth.  Some  extreme  critics  have  endeavored  to  lead  parents  and  school  boards,  now  and 
again,  to  (juestion  whether  the  kindergarten  is  an  essential  educational  factor.  A  few  writers  are 
seeking  to  persuade  parents  to  turn  back  to  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  let  the  child  run  wild,  for 
health's  sake,  during  these  early  years.  The  decision  of  this  important  matter  in  any  individual  case, 
namely,  whether  the  child  will  profit  by  attendance  in  a  kindergarten,  must,  indeed,  turn  upon 
considerations  of  health. 

The  average,  normal,  healthy  child  of  four  or  five  years  at  the  latest,  needs  the  society  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  a  year  or  two  before  entering  the  primary  school.  Parents  have  reported  improvement  in 
the  health  of  nervous,  delicate  children  after  entering  a  small  kindergarten,  regular  habits  and  exercise 
in  the  society  of  normal  children  having  proved  a  benefit. 

In  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell's  Second  Annual  Report  (1899)  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  city  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  in  these  strong  words:  "The 
kindergarten  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness. 
Argument  is  no  longer  needed  to  show  the  wisdom  of  its  founder."  Dr.  Maxwell  has  since  secured  the 
establishment  of  nearly  a  thousand  kindergartens  in  New  York  city. 

The  only  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten  that  need  concern  a  parent  seriously  are  those  urged  by 
physicians.  These  must  be  carefully  considered.  They  include  sanitary  conditions,  over-nervous 
stimulation  caused  in  part  by  large  rooms  and  hence  large  numbers,  and  hand-work  requiring  the  over- 
use of  the  smaller  muscles.  Any  intelligent  {)arent  may  soon  discover  whether  these  unfortunate  con- 
ditions exist  in  a  particular  locality.  If  they  do  exist,  let  parents  use  their  influence  in  the  community 
to  remedy  sanitary  conditions  for  the   sake  of  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  children. 

After  many  years  of  observation  of  children  in  hundreds  of  kindergartens,  taught  by  kinder- 
gartners re[)resf!nting  over  forty  different  training  schools  in  twenty  cities,  I  have  formulated  the 
following  kindergarten  creed: 

A  KINDERGARTEN  CREED. 

1.  I  believe  that  children  need  each  other's  society  3.  I  believe  that  play  is  the  natural  means  of 
for  their  higheyt  development.  developing   the   chikl's   body   and   mind,    that   play 

2.  I  believe  that  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  or  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  gradually  into  the 
poaaibly  seven,  it  is  usually  best  for  boys  and  girls  more  restricted  life  of  the  school.  (I  also  believe 
to  play  together  in  groups  for  two  or  three  hours  tliut  the  social  and  communal  interests  of  the 
daily,  under  adult  guidance  away  from  their  homes,  kindergarten  should  extend  upward  into  the 
in  kindergartens.  school.) 
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4.  I  believe  that  the  physical  care  of  the  child 
demands  especial  attention  up  to  the  seventh  year, 
and  hence  that  it  is  a  question  whether  young  chil- 
dren should  be  called  together  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  light,  airy  and  sunny  rooms. 

5.  I  believe  that  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  children  in  touch  with  nature  and 
natural  objects. 

6.  I  beheve  that  simple  garden  work  and  the  care 
of  animals  shouM  be  especially  encouraged. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  best  materials  for  play  in 
the  kindergarten  are  indicated  by  Froebel,  that  the 
most  important  of  these  are  balls,  building  blocks, 
sand,  clay,  paper,  crayon  or  brush,  and  scissors. 
The  constructive  play  with  these  materials  or  other 
plastic  materials  should  follow  naturally  a  few  simple 
industries  and  such  play  should  develop  gradually 
into  work 

8.  I  believe  that  games  and  rhythmic  exercises 
should  be  developed  mainly  by  imitation  of  human 
activities  and  of  animal  movements  which  children 
have  observed.  I  believe  that  informal  acting  or 
playful  dramatizing  should  precede  the  formal 
games  of  the  kindergarten. 


9.  I  believe  that  pictures,  stories  and  songs  should 
be  used  freely  at  this  age.  They  luive  long  been 
recognized  as  potent  in  child  training.  If  well 
selected  they  will  carry  the  child  beyond  his  en- 
viroimient  ami  help  him  in  forming  ideals. 

10.  I  believe  that  periods  for  free  or  undirected 
play  are  essential  in  the  kindergarten,  not  only  fur 
the  child,  but  also  for  the  kinder;;artner  to  aid  her 
in  studying  children.  Home  playthings,  us  the 
doll,  doll-house,  a  few  simple  toys  and  pictures 
books  are  desirable  in  the  kindergarten  us  incentives 
to  play  and  to  social  life. 

11.  I  believe  that  the  child  needs  the  child  and  that 
the  social  life  of  the  kindergarten  is  its  most  valuable 
feature,  that  the  conununal  life  at  this  age  enlarges 
human  relationship  at  a  time  when  the  child  needs 
to  find  his  "social  level"  and  provides  a  better 
atmosphere  for  moral  training  than  the  home  alone 
can  provide. 

12.  I  believe  that  during  this  early  period  by  all 
means  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  child  is  gather- 
ing "experience-knowledge"  of  his  environment 
and  of  his  fellows  which  will  prove  the  best  pos.sible 
basis  for  school  life  and  for  all  future  development. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

OF  TO-DAY 


JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Pd.D. 


THE  CHILD-GARDEN, 

In  the  child-garden  buds  and  blows 

A  blossom  lovelier  than  the  rose. 

It"  all  the  flowers  of  all  the  earth 

In  one  garden  broke  to  birth, 

Not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Could  with  this  sweet  bloom  compare. 

— Richard  Watson  Gildeb. 
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PART  I. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  OF  TO-DAY, 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM? 


While  it  is  most  important  for  kindergartners 
and  indeed  for  teachers  of  all  grades  to  avoid 
over  systemization,  yet  a  curriculum  has  been 
gradually  forming  as  a  guide  to  kindergartners. 

For  the  guidance  of  superintendents  and 
principals  also,  a  standard  has  become  necessary 
to  aid  them  in  forming  judgments  of  kindergartners 
serving  in  public  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  condensed  and  formal 
statement  of  kindergarten  procedure  which  will 
at  the  same  time  set  forth  the  spirit  of  play  that 
controls  the  method  of  work.  After  having 
ventured  to  formulate  a  kindergarten  course  in 
outline,  correlated  with  the  primary  grades,  I 
realized  that  it  might  be  misinterpreted  unless 
play,  play,  play,  could  be  written  all  over  and  in 
and  out  its  pages. 

However,  kindergarten  children  do  work  as 
well  as  play,  and  they  do  gather  some  content 
of  knowledge.     It  is  a  purposeful  education. 

With  the  improvements  of  the  present  day  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  first  year  of  school,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  possible  to  use  similar  headings 
in  the  kindergarten  and  thus  make  apparent  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  associate  teachers  the  organic 
continuity  now  existing  Ixitween  the  kindergarten 
and  the  grades.  The  headings  in  the  first  year 
are:  1.  Nature  study,  2.  Language,  3.  Number, 
4.  Music,  5.  Physical  training,  6.  Drawing  and 
Construction.  Hence  I  offered  the  following 
kindergarten  course,  using  these  same  topics  in 
the  Kindergarten  Review  in  June,  1905. 


A    KINDERGARTEN    COURSE* 

(Correlated  with  the  Primary  Course  of  Study). 

A  KINDERGARTEN  course  may  be  class!  fu^d  under 
the  following  heads: 

Moral  Training. 

1.  Appropriate  conversations,  pictures,  stories 
and  songs. 

2.  Punctuality  and  cleanliness  enforced;  rare 
of  room. 

3.  Acts  of  politeness  and  kindness  encouraged 
and  frequently  suggested. 

4.  Instrumental  music  used  to  arou.se  and  to 
quiet. 

5.  Care  of  animals  and  plants. 

6.  Observation  of  holidays  and  birthdays, 
(especially  children's  and  parents'  birthdays). 

7.  Interest  in  the  school,  the  flag  on  the  school 
and  in  the  kindergarten  room,  the  streets,  parks 
and  monuments  of  the  citj',  leading  to  simple 
thoughts  and  songs  of  our  country. 

8.  Sympathy — pleasant  tones  of  voice. 

9.  Consultation  with  parents. 

Physical  Training. 

1.  Marching,  .skij)ping,  running  and  other 
rhythmic  movements,  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music. 

2.  Cymna-stic  exercises,  imitating  (a)  familiar 
movements  seen  in  the  home  and  in  the  street: 


*  See  June,  1905,  Kindergarten  Review,  page  030. 
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(6)  movements  of  workmen:    (c)  movements  of 
animals. 

3.  Finger  plays. 

4.  Ball  games,  rolling,  bouncing,  throwing  and 
catching. 

5.  Games  for  training  the  senses. 

6.  Games  in  a  ring:  (a)  Trade  games;  (6) 
nature  games;  (c)  social  games;  (d)  impromptu 
plays  suggested  by  stories  and  songs.  (May  be 
classified  also  under  Moral  Training.) 

7.  Free  play  at  recess,  introducing  a  few  com- 
mon toys,  as  balls,  tops,  jumping  ropes,  bean 
bags,  reins,  dolls. 

Nature  Interests. 

1.  Observation  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  sky,  the  clouds,  rain  and  snow,  the  sunset,  the 
rainbow,  shadows  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  long 
and  short  days,  the  seasons,  etc. 

2.  Care  of  living  animals,  as  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a 
rabbit.  Picture  books  of  animals  used  daily. 
Sounds  of  animals  imitated.  Observing  life  in 
the  aquarium. 

3.  Care  of  the  caterpillar,  its  cocoon,  the  but- 
terfly or  moth,  ants,  flies,  spiders,  bees. 

4.  Planting  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in 
springtime;  fall  planting;  watering  plants. 

5.  Naming  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  grains,  au- 
tumn leaves,  dried  grasses  and  grains  used  in 
decoration,  pictures. 

6.  Sorting  and  arranging  seeds,  shells  and 
pebbles. 

7.  Observing  nests  and  other  homes  of  animals. 
Learning  names  of  natural  objects  in  the  cabinet, 
as  acorns,  cones,  chestnut  burrs,  milkweed  pods, 
mosses,  etc.     (See  Language). 

Note.  The  children  handle  and  play  with 
these  natural  objects,  learning  their  names, 
colors  and  uses:  there  is  no  formal  study  of 
them. 

8.  Walks  and  excursions  if  possible. 

Language. 

1.  Stories  nnd  conversations  relating  to  life 
in  the  home,  the  doings  of  children,  cleanliness 
and  health,  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  the 
weather,  the  seasons,  the  holidays,  etc. 

2.  Memorizing  choice  songs;  also  rhymes  and 
jingles. 

3.  Attempts  at  reproducing  simple  stories. 

4.  Practice  in  distinct  enunciation;  a  few 
phonic  elements  compared  with  sounds  made  by 
animals. 


5.  Special  effort  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  by 
learning  the  names  of  things  seen  and  handled 
in  the  kindergarten. 

Number  and  P'orm. 

1.  Counting  children,  blocks,  splints,  shells, 
acorns,  edges,  corners. 

2.  Measuring  sticks  from  one  to  five  inches; 
measuring  edges  of  squares  and  cubes. 

3.  Naming  combinations  of  numbers  in  eight 
by  building  with  the  third  and  fourth  gifts,  ex- 
tended in  the  use  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  gift. 

4.  Naming  and  combining  halves  and  quarters 
in  building  and  in  paper-folding. 

5.  Suggestion  of  twos,  threes,  fours  in  weaving. 
Note.     All  work  in  number  and  form  merely 

incidental. 

Music. 

L  Listening  to  instrumental  music. 

2.  Singing  to  children. 

3.  Memorizing  simple  songs. 

4.  Marching  to  music;  also  recognizing  and 
responding  in  movements  to  various  rhythms. 

5.  Practice  in  sense  games  in  recognizmg  notes 
that  are  alike  and  unlike,  high  and  low. 

Handwork. 

1.  Building  with  blocks. 

2.  Modeling  in  sand  and  clay. 

3.  Designing  and  outlining  with  tablets,  sticks, 
rings  and  seeds.     (Limited.) 

4.  Drawing.  Illustrative  and  object.  Daily 
practice  on  the  blackboard. 

5.  Painting.  Flat  washes  of  a  single  color, 
painting  mainly  natural  objects  having  bright 
colors. 

6.  Weaving  with  colored  splints  in  heavy 
manila  mats;  paper  mats  and  fringes  (not  less 
than  one-half  inch  in  width) ;  free  weaving  with 
grasses  or  raffia. 

7.  Sewing  with  or  without  a  needle.     (Limited.) 

8.  Paper-folding.  Simple  forms  and  objects 
developed  from  squares,  oblongs  and  circles. 

9.  Paper-cutting  and  Mounting.  (a)  Free 
and  illustrative;    (6)  cutting  to  crease  and  line. 

10.  Construction  of  simple  objects  of  interest 
to  children  as  toys. 

Comenius,  who  was  the  forerunner  of  Froebel, 
has  shown  us  that  we  can  discern  the  beginnings 
of  all  knowledge  in  the  "School  of  Infancy." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  classification  we  have 
presented  must  be  considered. 
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I  have  said  elsewhere,  "Such  an  outline  rep- 
resents the  character  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished rather  than  the  (juantity.  It  must  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  every  child  in  every 
kindergarten  is  to  become  familiar  with  every 
topic  suggested." 

It  is  not  desirable  to  limit  a  definite  number 
of  "  folds"  or  even  objects  to  be  made  in  kinder- 
gartens nor  the  number  of  songs  and  stories. 
The  exact  ages  of  the  children,  for  even  a  few 
months  count  on  a  child's  age  materially,  the  size 
of  the  kindergarten,  for  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  twenty  children  than  with  thirty  or  forty, 
the  home  and  the  school  environment,  the  na- 
tionality, all  these  make  it  very  necessary  for 
the  kindergartner  to  exercise  liberty  in  deciding 
details. 

It  is  most  important  that  no  formal  tests  or 
drills  be  employed  by  a  principal  or  superintendent. 
No  one  can  with  impunity  at  this  age  dig  up  the 
roots  of  knowledge  to  see  if  they  are  growing. 
An  examination  of  a  kindergarten  child  on  these 
topics  would  be  little  short  of  absurdity. 

What  the  kindergarten  child  learns  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  so  much  definite  knowledge,  but 
rather  as  living  experience  through  which  a 
basis  for  primary  subjects  is  laid. 

In  the  course  as  given  above,  all  technical 
kindergarten  terms  are  purposely  omitted.  Tech- 
nical language  is  not  without  value  in  its  place 
but  there  is  no  significance  in  such  terms  as  gifts 
and  occupations,  that  is  not  tran.slatable  into 
terms  more  familiar  to  the  primary  teacher, 
and  we  desire  her  to  imderstand  what  has  been 
attempted. 

The  especial  object  of  this  course  being  to  show 
an  underlying  continuity  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  grades,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  substitute  the  more  general  term  handwork 
for  gifts  and  occupations,  although  it  may  not 
convey  the  whole  meaning  of  those  terms  so 
familiar  to  every  kindergartner. 

This  outline  course  was  approved  by  Dr. 
George  S.  Daxns,  now  president  of  the  Normal 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  at  the  time 
an  assistant  city  superintendent  in  New  York 
city  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  and  Kindergartens.  Indeed  it  was  he 
who  asked  me  if  such  an  outline  course  could  not 
be  prepared  for  the  Paris  exhibit  to  set  forth  the 
fact  that  our  public  kindergartens  had  actually 
become  an  organic  part  of  the  system  of  public 
education  in  America. 


The  present  syllabus,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendentsof  the  City  of  New  York  in  1905, 
is  based  upon  the  foregoing  course,  but  shows  a 
different  form  of  statment.     It  is  a^^  fuUows: 
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The  following  arc  the  lines  of  work  that  siiould 
be  included  in  kindergarten  instructiom : 

Nature  Study. — In  nature  study,  the  children 
should  observe  and  care  for  animals  and  plant 
life,  and  should  make  daily  ob.servations  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  teacher  should  take 
the  children  on  excursions  to  the  parks  and  fields, 
and  should  encourage  them  to  wo:k  in  out-of- 
door  gartlens. 

Language. — Stories  and  conversations  in  the 
kindergarten  should  relate  to  life  in  the  home, 
the  doings  of  children,  cleanliness  and  health, 
life  of  animals  and  plants,  the  weather,  the  sea- 
sons, the  holidays,  etc.  In  story  telling,  the  storiei 
should  be  illustrated  with  blackboard  sketches, 
pictures  and  objects.  The  stories  should  Ij< 
reproduced  concretely  through  the  medium  ol 
games  and  adaptable  material;  later,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  language,  the  stories  should  be  re- 
produced orally  with  great  freedom  of  expression. 
A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  enlarge  tho 
vocabulary  by  teaching  the  names  of  all  objec^ta 
seen  and  handled  in  the  kindergarten.  A  few 
rhymes  and  jingles  should  be  memorized. 

Songs. — In  music,  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  listen  appreciatively  to  instrumental 
music  and  to  singing.  In  singing  by  the  children, 
only  such  songs  should  be  selected  as  unite  ex- 
pressive melody  to  appropriate  words,  and  those 
in  which  the  rhythm  of  poetry  and  music  coincide. 
The  voice  compass  should  extend  from  E  first  line 
to  E  fourth  space  of  the  staff.  Only  soft  singing 
should  be  allowed  at  any  time,  and  great  care 
should  be  given  to  enunciation  and  ex|)re.s.sion. 
Singing  during  marches  and  i)hysical  exercises 
is  not  advisable. 

Games. — In  physical  training,  the  play  and 
games  should  be  interj)retive  and  exi)re.s.^ive  of 
every-day  life.  They  should  lead  to  a  control 
of  the  muscles,  and  to  mental  and  social  develop- 
ment. They  should  include  marching,  skipping, 
running  and  other  rhythmic  movements,  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  music;  gyinruLstic  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  children  imitate  famili.ir 
movements  seen  in  tlie  home  and  in  the  street, 
movements    of    workmen,    and    movements    of 
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animals:  finger  plays;  ball  games,  as  rolling, 
bouncing,  throwing  and  catching;  games  for 
training  the  senses;  games  in  a  ring,  as  trade 
games,  nature  games,  social  games,  impromptu 
plays  suggested  by  stories  and  songs;  free  play 
at  recess,  introducing  a  few  common  toys,  as 
balls,  tops,  jumping  ropes,  bean  bags,  reins  and 
dolls. 

HANDWORK.^The  handwork  is  suggested  by 
the  kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations.  It  in- 
cludes builtling  with  blocks  (Gifts  II  to  VI) ; 
designing  and  outlining  common  objects  with 
tablets,  sticks,  rings  and  seeds;  modeling  in  sand 
and  clay;  drawing,  both  illustrative  and  object, 
with  heavy  crayons;  practice  on  blackboard; 
painting  both  illustrative  and  object;  (seepara- 
graph  on  Nature  Study  and  on  Stories  for 
suggestions  of  pictorial  subjects  in  drawing, 
painting  and  modeling) ;  weaving  with  colored 
splints  in  heavy  manila  mats,  and  in  paper  mats 
with  fringes  of  inch  and  half-inch  widths;  occa- 
sional free  weaving  with  grasses  or  raffia;  sewing 
with  or  without  a  needle ;  paper  folding  of  simple 
forms  and  objects  developed  from  squares, 
oblongs  and  circles;  paper  cutting  and  mounting, 
the  cutting  to  be  free  and  illustrative,  or  restricted 
to  the  crease  and  line;  construction  of  simple 
objects  by  combining  paper-folding  with  cutting 
and  pasting. 

No  occupation  work  should  be  introduced 
which  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  such  as  fine 
perforating,  fine  sewing  and  fine  weaving. 
The  work  with  the  gifts  and  occupations 
should  be  partly  directed  and  imitative  and 
partly  mventive. 

Relatiov  to  the  Primary  Grades. — In  order 
to  co-ordinate  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grades,  the  kindergarten  exercises  should  be 
modified  toward  the  close  of  the  term  in  prepara- 
tion for  i)romotion.  There  should  be  periods 
of  silent  work  and  a  greater  proportion  of  in- 
dependent work  in  the  advanced  group.  The 
close  connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
first  year  of  school  work  is  indicated  by  the  topics 
under  whi(;h  the  kindergarten  occupations  are 
classified  in  this  syllabus. 

Kindergartners  shoul  1  re-read  frequently 
these  outlines,  also  tlie  outlines  for  the  first 
school  year  and  judge  carefully  whether  they 
give  a  due  proportion  of  time  to  the  different 
phases  of  work. 

Each  topic  should  also  be  made  from  time  to 


time  a  subject  for  discussion  at  conferences, 
among  kindergartners   and   teachers. 

The  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  many  pleasant  visits  have  been  made  by  the 
kindergartner  with  the  children  to  be  promoted 
during  the  week  before  promotion. 

Going  into  a  strange  room  to  remain  with  an 
unknown  teacher  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  a  timid 
child,  but  going  with  the  kindergartner  with  the 
prospect  of  returning  is  a  happy  experience  for 
all  and  paves  the  way  for  an  ideal  promotion. 

One  or  two  reports  of  kindergartners  who  have 
carried  out  this  plan  successfully  may  prove 
suggestive  to  others. 

Report  1.  The  children  to  be  promoted  visited 
the  first  primary  grade,  listened  to  the  older 
children  sing  and  tell  stories,  and  in  turn  sang  and 
told  stories  for  them.  When  we  returned  to 
our  kindergarten  room,  we  told  the  younger 
group  what  we  had  seen  and  heard  and  done. 

Report  2.  I  visited  the  lA  class  both  before 
and  after  promotion. 

The  children  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  deska 
to  try  them,  and  to  look  at  the  readers  with 
pictures  in  them  that  they  would  soon  learn  to 
read. 

They  were  delighted  to  see  paper-cutting  on 
the  walls  and  to  be  able  to  say,  "Oh,  we  oan  cut 
too." 

Report  3.  A  bond  of  sympathy  exists  between 
the  first  grade  and  our  kindergarten.  We  have 
invited  each  of  the  first-year  classes  to  visit  us 
in  our  kindergarten  to  share  the  nature  material 
sent  us  from  the  country. 

We  have  contributed  toys  to  establish  a  play- 
time for  lA  classes  on  Friday  afternoons. 

During  the  month  before  promotion,  wc  have 
tried  to  prepare  the  children  for  promotion  by 
establishing  stricter  discipline. 

Report  4.  The  reports  from  the  first  grade 
teacher  are  encouraging.  The  children  seem  to 
be  taking  hold  of  the  grade  w^ork  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Kindergartners  who  object  to  the  idea  of  a 
course  of  study  or  curriculum,  often  in  lieu  of 
it  use  a  program  suggesting  topics  for  the  year. 
The  development  of  such  a  detailed  daily  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

A  curriculum  is  general  and  intended  as  a 
guide  to  superintendents,  principals,  teachers 
and    intelligent   parents   who    desire    to    form   a 
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general  notion  of  possible  results,  as  well  as  to 
kindergartners  themselves. 

Any  formulated  kindergarten  course  must 
always  be  considered  much  less  binding  than  a 
school  course. 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear  if  we  appreciate 
Froebel's  distinction  between  childhood  aiul  boy- 
hood. He  says  in  "The  Education  of  Man," 
in  the  first  section  of  the  third  chapter,  "  .\s  the 
preceding  period  of  human  development.  The 
period  of  childhood,  is  predominantly  that  of  Ufe 
for  the  sake  merely  of  living,  for  making  the  in- 
ternal, external,  so  the  period  of  boyhood  in  pre- 
dominantly the  period  of  learning,  for  makhig  the 
external  internal." 

While  there  is  a  reason  for  this  distinction,  it 


is  also  true  that  school  life  of  every  grade  is 
being  made  more  and  more  a  real  life  of  activity 
and  not  one  of  mere  absorption. 

This  view  of  school  was  fully  set  forth  by  Dr. 
John  Dewey  in  "School  and  Society"  some 
years  ago.  This  remarkable  book  and  its  re- 
markable exponent,  the  school  established  by 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  have  been  among  the 
agencies  tending  to  establish  a  mutual  under- 
standing  between    kindergartners    and    teachers. 

It  was  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  who  once  siiid: 
"One  and  all  of  the  true  principles  of  education 
are  applied  in  the  kindergarten;  these  princiijlea 
should  be  applied  (simply  changing  the  applica- 
tion to  adapt  it  to  different  stages  of  growth) 
through  all  education,  up  to  the  gates  of  heaveu.' 
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As  noted  in  the  foregoing  chapter  the  interest 
of  kindergartners  is  now  centering  upon  the 
yearly  kindergarten  program,  and  the  day's 
order  of  exercises. 

The  kindergarten  program  appears  to  have 
passed  through  several  stages. 

It  was  comparatively  unorganized  in  the  days 
of  Froebel  and  his  immediate  successors.  Froe- 
bel's  new,  well-organized  materials  of  play  were 
doubtless  considered  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
suggest  what  to  do  from  time  to  time. 

All  out-of-doors  was  an  invitation  to  play  with 
natural  objects.  Gardening  was  sure  to  fill  part 
of  the  day. 

Singing  and  games  were  to  have  their  place 
and  were  introduced  spontaneously.  "  Come,  chil- 
dren, let  us  dance  and  sing,"  Froebel  would  say, 
when  he  saw  an  active  change  of  occupation  was 
needed. 

Here  then  we  find  suggested  at  least  three 
distinct  divisions  of  the  day.  With  the  story 
and  the  picture  a  fourth  element  enters  naturally 
into  the  program. 

To  enumerate  we  have:  1.  Nature  interests, 
walks  and  excursions,  gardening  and  care  of 
pets.  2.  The  story  and  the  picture.  3.  Songs, 
games  and  physical  exercises.  4.  Play  and  work 
with  definite  kindergarten  materials,  filling  one 
or  more  periods  daily. 

Any  formal  decision  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  minutes  that  should  be  given  to  each  interest 
was  thought  unnecessary  and  was  doubtless 
left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  kindergartner, 
much  as  a  sensible  mother  arranges  a  home  daily 
program. 

A.  wise  mother  is  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  variations  that  arise  in  the  life 
of  a  young  child,  who  is  always  fragmentary  in 
his  interests.  Notwithstanding  many  interrup- 
tions, a  wise  mother  does  have  a  home  program  in 
mind,  though  rarely  a  written  one.  A  mother's 
program  is  governed  first  by  her  ideals,  but  also 
by  the  seasons,  by  the  days  of  the  week,  by  the 
weather,  by  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  by  the 


interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
customs  of  her  country  and  of  the  community 
in  which  she  lives  also  help  to  regulate  the  daily 
home  round. 

To  be  yielding  at  all  points  tends  to  make  a 
careless  home,  while  to  be  immovable  about 
every  detail  makes  an  unhappy  home. 

In  this  simple,  homelike  fashion  Froebel  doubt- 
less had  a  kindergarten  program.  His  was  the 
first  great  period  of  child  study.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  child's  activity  led,  for  the  great  principle 
"Education  should  be  passive,  following,  not 
prescriptive,  categorical,  interfering,"  had  been 
declared  by  Froebel  himself. 

As  kindergartens  grew  in  number  and  became 
more  closely  affiliated  with  the  school,  the  need 
of  a  more  definite  statement  of  a  program  and  of 
the  daily  time  schedule  became  apparent.  Let 
us  consider  then 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  TIME-SCHEDULE 
OR  DAY'S  ORDER. 

The  little  country  village  in  which  Froebel 
lived  most  of  his  days  did  not  know  time  schedules 
as  do  city  folk  of  the  present  day.  Punctuality 
becomes  a  virtue  in  a  large  school  and  city, 
absolutely  essential  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Principals  must  arrange  recesses  for  all  grades, 
and  children  must  be  ready  when  attendants  or 
older  brothers  and  sisters  call  for  them.  In 
short  there  must  be  limited  liberty,  or  liberty 
under  law  and  regulation. 

Again  all  young  kindergartners  are  not  able 
to  apportion  wisely  time  periods.  They  are 
aided  by  having  a  standard  to  refer  to  as  a  guide, 
a  standard  subject,  however,  to  slight  variations 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
kindergartner.  No  time  schedule  for  a  kinder- 
garten or  even  for  a  school  should  be  absolutely 
rigid.  There  should  be  just  enough  regularity 
in  the  kindergarten  for  the  children  to  form  good 
habits  and  prevent  fickleness. 

Although  an  opening  circle  'wath  its  pleasant 
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greetings,  hymns  and  conversations  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  most  natural  opening 
for  a  kindergarten  day,  yet  under  some  conditions 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  the  day  with 
a  table  period.  For  e.xami)le,  suppose  several 
children  cannot  reach  the  school  as  soon  as  others. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  fine  private  kindergarten 
in  a  city  suburb.  Another  innovation  has  been 
a  story  period  in  the  miildle  of  the  morning  or  at 
the  close  instead  of  during  the  opening  period. 
Some  kindergartncrs  prefer  to  close  with  games 
while  others  often  introduce  them  immediately 
after  the  morning  circle. 

Freedom  to  modify  must  be  granted  to  the 
individual  kindergartiicr.  There  is  no  absolute 
order  to  be  preferred  for  all  kindergartens  and 
all  days. 

With  such  modifications  granted,  we  offer 
below  a  time  schedule  that  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  many  kindergartens.  One  of  its 
new  features  is  that  it  proposes  three  table  periods 
instead  of  two,  the  usual  number.  Another  is 
that  it  arranges  for  an  afternoon  session  to  be 
attended  by  children  not  present  in  the  morning. 

Three  hours  are  allotted  to  the  children  who 
attend  in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
for  the  children  who  attend  in  the  afternoon. 
While  the  morning  hours  are  undoubtedly  pref- 
erable for  all  children,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
in  large  cities  either  to  adopt  this  double  plan  or 
to  exclude  many  children  who  should  attend.  It 
is  not  desirable  for  the  older  children  to  attend 
one  session  and  the  younger  the  other  session. 
Arranging  a  kindergarten  in  groups  of  older  and 
younger  children,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
is  preferable.  Children  are  imitative,  and  the 
younger  will  learn  much  by  association  with 
older  children.  The  kindergartner  will  also  be 
relieved  in  discipline  and  general  class  manage- 
ment. 

The  time  schedule  given  below  apportions 
about  one-third  of  the  schedule  to  physical 
exercises. 

The  three  table  periods  are  given  to 

1.  Building  (gift  work); 

2.  Making  (occupations); 

3.  Drawing  (art). 

WTiile  it  has  been  more  general  to  have  but 
two  table  periods,  the  third  division  of  table 
work  has  been  introduced  in  order  to  secure  the 
daily  recognition  of  drawing. 


If  other  occupation  periods  demand  lengthening 
at  any  time,  the  drawing  period  may  bo  reduced 
to  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  it  should  come  regu- 
larly every  day.  It  is  not  intended  tlmt  tlu-  gift, 
occupation  and  drawing  periods  should  always 
fdl  the  exact  hours  stated.  Any  period  may  be 
a  little  longer  or  h  little  shorter  than  given  Ix-low. 
The  periods  are  also  to  U;  consiilered  inter- 
changeable. It  may,  for  example,  be  more 
convenient  at  times  to  have  drawing  earlier  in 
the  day. 

In  these  three  table  periods  we  recognize  tlie 
children  as  being; 

1.  Little  builders; 

2.  Little  makers; 

3.  Little  artists. 

Three  or  four  days'  use  of  building  blocks  to 
one  with  the  flat  gifts  is  reconunendetl,  work 
in  the  three  dimensions  being  preferable  for  young 
children. 

Any  given  occupation  should  be  coritinut'<l  for 
several  days.  This  is  better  than  to  introduce 
a  great  variety  of  work  every  week.  Kinder- 
garten children  have  been  accused  of  a  tendency 
to  fickleness  and  great  fondness  for  variety, 
a  tendency  supposed  to  rest  upon  too  frequent 
change  of  occupation.  We  must  learn  from  our 
critics. 

Children  may  lose  hold  of  what  they  have 
learned  by  not  continuing  an  occupation  for  several 
days.  In  many  kindergartens  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  change  the  occupation  daily  as: 

Monday,  weaving;  Tuesday,  cutting;  Wednes- 
day, pasting;  Thursday,  sewing;  Friday,  modeling. 

A  week  is  a  long  period  for  a  child  to  wait  from 
one  exercise  to  another  of  the  same  kind.  We 
prefer  the  first  plan  mentioned. 

During  the  three  periods  devoted  to  gifts  and 
occupations,  it  is  often  desirable  to  divide  the 
kindergarten  into  two  or  more  groups.  Each 
group  in  turn  works  under  direction.  Five 
minutes  of  close,  careful  dictation  at  one  time 
is  sufficient  for  any  group.  The  handwork  whi<h 
requires  the  most  individual  attention  should 
be  presented  during  the  hour  when  the  iussisting 
kindergartner  is  present.  Too  much  talking  by 
the  kindergartner  divides  attention  anrl  distracts 
the  child.  Children  gain  confidence  in  working 
alone  part  of  the  time.  The  kindergartner 
should  return  to  each  group  and  approve  the 
work  accomplished. 
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With  these  preUminary  cautions  and  explana- 
tions the  following  time  schedule  is  presented: 

KINDERGARTEN  TIME  SCHEDULE. 


(This  schedule  is  suggestive, 
conditions.) 


It  may   be  modified   to  suit 


A.    M. 

8.40-9 


9-^.20 


9.20-9.30 

9.30-10 
(2  groups) 

10-10.20 


10.20-10.45 
(2  groups) 


10.45-11.15 


11.15-11.40 
(2  groups) 

11.40-12 


Children  help  in  preparing  room  for 
the  clay,  feed  animals,  water  plants, 
also  look  at  pictures  and  picture  books, 
draw  on  blackboards,  play  with  balls, 
dolls,  sand  and  shells.  (Oa'l  to  circle 
by  piano.) 

Morning  Circle.  Exercises  include 
greetings,  hymn,  songs,  finger  games, 
observation  of  weather,  roll-call,  story 
or  short  conversation.  (Standing 
during  one  or  more  songs.) 
Marching,  rhythms  or  gymnastic 
stories. 

Building,    designing,   measuring,   out- 
lining, sorting.      Number,   form,   size, 
or  po.iibion  introduced  incidentally. 
Recess — and    play    with    balls,    reins, 
bean-bags,  etc.      Lullaby.      (Children  or 
rest  pretending  to  go  to  sleep.) 
Making  familiar  objects  by  means  of 
weaving,    folding,    cutting,    pasting,   or 
sewing,  etc.      (Concentrate   on  one  or 
two     ways     of    working    for     several 
successive  days.) 
Games 
(With  and  without  music) 
(Avoid  singing  during  active  games.) 
Drawing,    brush    work,    sand    or   clay 
modeling.      (Color,    form,    nature         or 
study.) 

Circle.  Sense  Games,  ball  games, 
story,  goodbye  song,  dismissal. 


p.   M. 
12.40-1 


1-1.15 


1.15-1.20 

1.20-1.45 
or  2-2.25 

1.45-2 
2.25-2.50 

2-2.25 
1.20-1.45 


2.25-2.50 
or  1.45-2 

2.50-3.10 
1.20-145 

3.10-3.30 


Care  should  be  taken  in  altering  this  time 
schedule  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  between 
active  and  quiet  periods.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  time  the  children  should  be  on  their  feet. 
No  stiff  or  fixed  bodily  position  should  be  re- 
quired at  any  period,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
kindergartner  should  study  correct  hygienic 
positions  and  quietly  insist  upon  them. 

Prof(!ssor  Earl  Barnes  well  states  this  duty  in 
an  address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Association 
(190S).  He  says,  "The  directive  work  of  the 
kindergartner  so  far  as  guiding  activity  is  con- 
cerned, must  lie  mainly  in  the  direction  of  organiz- 
ing the  tyrannical  but  necessary  reflexes  that 
we  call  habits. 

The  child  should  learn  to  walk  well,  to  carry 
his  head  erect  and  his  chest  well  forward,  to 
step  lighlty,  to  run  and  dance,  to  shake  hands, 
bow,  pass  articles  or  move  a  chair  aside." 

In  this  time  schedule  attention  is  called  to 
grouping  the  children,  in  order  that  two  or  more 
occupations  may  be  simultaneously  carried  on. 
Small  groups  of  workers  add  to  the  social  life 
of  a  kindergarten,  leaders  are  developed  and 
conversation  is  more  natural.  The  plan  of  having 
several  groups  also  enables  the  kindergartner  to 


handle  newcomers  with  less  difficulty  and  to  give 
advanced  work  to  children  who  are  soon  to  be 
promoted  to  the  grades. 

Grouping  helps  the  kindergartner  to  individ- 
ualize the  children.  It  makes  the  children  more 
independent,  and  helps  in  meeting  the  criticism 
that  some  kindergarten  children  do  not  know 
how  to  amuse  themselves  at  home  without 
guidance  or  constant  direction. 

The  best  results  in  handwork  and  drawing 
have  been  secured  where  three  and  even  four 
small  groups  have  been  maintained. 

Many  kindergartners  find  an  advantage  in 
having  all  the  children  work  together  for  a  week 
or  longer  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  They 
form  the  children  into  groups  gradually  as  their 
ability  manifests  itself. 

Even  in  kindergartens  where  there  is  no  assist- 
ant, the  grouping  can  be  carried  on  successfully. 
Discipline  is  improved  as  the  children  become 
self-helpful.  The  kindergartner  is  less  liable  to 
do  too  much  talking.  Talking  while  children 
are  working  produces  a  divided  attention  and 
prevents  a  habit  of  concentration  upon  the  thing 
in  hand.  The  young  kindergartner  must  guard 
against  this  danger. 

Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  the  distinguished 
English  author  of  "Education  by  Self-Activity," 
gives  kindergartners  this  advice:  "Formulate 
your  results  form  time  to  time,  but  only  to  see 
how  far  you  have  gone,  to  judge  of  what  you 
have  done.  Do  not  fix  them,  nor  attempt  to 
fix  them,  for  you  cannot;  life  is  movement  and 
should  give  freedom." 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  in  discussing  the  value 
of  a  kindergarten  program  says,  "What  kinder- 
gartners need  is  not  a  uniform  program,  but 
specific  outlines  of  the  work  that  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  kindergarten  and  directive 
laws  for  making  programs." 

Professor  Thorndyke  likewise  suggests  the? 
necessity  for  general  outlines.  (See  "Teachers 
College  Record,"  1904.) 

"There  are  two  reasons,"  says  Professor  Earl 
Barnes,  "why  we  cannot  formulate  a  universal 
curriculum  for  the  kindergarten.  In  the  first 
place,  the  kindergarten  must  take  up  and  use  the 
experience  a  child  has  already  met;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  swpplement  the  home." 

We  may  add  that  as  homes  and  experiences 
differ,  hence  programs  must  differ  in  detail, 
although  not  in  their  general  purpose  and  trend. 

This  thought  finds  support  in  the  "Education 
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of  Man,"  where  Froebel  writes:  "The  knowledge 
of  everything,  of  its  purpose  and  properties,  is 
found  most  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  local 
conditions  and  in  its  relations  to  surrounding 
objects." 

As  already  stated,  the  kindergarten  program 
has  developed  since  the  days  of  Froebel,  passing 
through  several  stages. 

The  latest  stage  has  been  denominated  by 
Miss  Harriette  Melissa  Mills,  the  "  Humanitarian 
Program,"  which  name  accords  well  with  the 
social  aims  of  a  kindergarten  as  stated  in  "The 
Kindergarten  Creed." 

The  program  should  focus  upon  two  main 
factors,  home  and  nature.  The  industries  are 
held  incidental  to  home  life.  As  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned,  industries  grow  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  home. 

The  humanitarian  program  attempts  to  organize 
the  previous  experiences  of  the  child  rather  than 
to  increase  experience  to  any  great  extent. 

The  child  has  been  gathering  many  experien- 
ces in  the  home  up  to  the  time  of  entering  a 
kindergarten.  The  very  fact  of  leaving  home 
regularly  for  a  few  hours  every  day  and  then 
returning  to  it,  makes  the  home,  its  inmates,  its 
doings,  take  on  new  aspects.  The  home  becomes 
an  object  of  interest  and  the  child  becomes  more 
conscious  of  its  meaning  to  him  than  he  has 
been  before. 

Hence  quite  naturally  the  home  becomes  the 
center  of  interesting  conversations  in  the  early 
kindergarten  days. 

It  is  now  being  recognized,  however,  that  such 
conversations  should  not  occupy  the  very  first 
days,  for  the  little  ones  are  being  deeply  impressed 
with  new  sights  and  sounds,  and  it  is  more  natural 
at  first  to  talk  about  some  of  these.  In  his  new 
interests  the  child  will  forget  to  feel  homesick, 
yet  everything  must  not  seem  new  and  strange. 
There  must  be  a  relation  through  a  few  strong 
connecting  links  with  the  home  to  help  the  child 
find  himself.  These  links  may  be  simple  toys, 
as  balls,  building  blocks  and  picture  books  in  full 
sight  when  he  enters  the  kindergarten  room. 
A  dolly  seated  in  a  doll's  chair  or  in  a  doll's  car- 
riage will  even  better  answer  the  purpose.  There 
are  so  many  small  blackboards  used  in  the  home, 
nowadays,  that  the  big  blackboard  will  not  be 
wholly  novel.  The  sand  table  will  attract  and 
the  aquarium  by  their  novelty.  Such  objects 
will  stand  out  in  the  new  environment. 

The   resemblance    to   the   home    furniture, 


chairs  and  tables,  will  be  felt  even  though  marked 
differences  in  kind  exist.  The  windows,  even 
the  stairways,  will  cause  the  child  to  feel  that  thero 
are  relationships  and  similarities  between  home 
and  kindergarten.  The  number  on  the  door  of 
the  room  may  be  compared  to  the  number  on  a 
house. 

Froebel  says,  "We  should  not  forget  that  in- 
struction should  start  from  the  pupil's  own  life 
and  proceed  from  it  like  a  bud  or  sprout."  Again, 
"No  new  subject  of  instruction  should  be  brought 
to  the  pupil  unless  he  at  least  feels  vaguely  that 
it  is  based  on  previous  work." 

Froebel  is  here  speaking  of  the  school,  but 
in  the  same  way,  the  kindergarten  must  endeavor 
to  knit  the  new  in  the  kindergarten  wcjrld  to 
the  old  in  the  home  life.  "That  which  follows," 
says  Froebel,  "is  always  conditional  upon  that 
which  goes  before.  I  make  that  a[>parent  to 
the  children  through  my  educational  process." 

"The  knowledge  before  all  things  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  future  generations  is  that  the 
human  mind  is  choked  in  the  germ  by  the  burden- 
some crowd  of  notions  heaped  up  and  patched 
on  foreign  to  it,  rooted  in  nothing  within." 

The  child  will  be  happier  and  more  contented 
when  he  begins  to  realize  the  resemblances  be- 
tween home  and  kindergarten.  It  should  be 
the  kindergartner's  endeavor  to  hasten  this 
realization. 

The  best  thought  to  help  this  union  will  be 
just  the  key-note  of  the  kindergarten,  play, 
education  through  play. 

A  ball  belongs  to  both  home  and  kindergarten 
and  hence  is  uniting,  and  helpful  as  an  organizing 
object.  The  doll,  the  blocks,  the  picture  book  or 
a  simple  toy  may  in  some  cases  answer  even 
better  than  the  ball. 

The  wintlow  is  always  a  source  of  joy  to  a  child. 
It  is  found  in  the  kindergarten  as  well  as  in  the 
homo.  He  may  look  out  and  tell  what  he  secsv 
Perhaps  one  child  may  even  see  where  he  lives! 

He  looks  out  and  sees  the  familiar  street,  hears 
the  wagons  and  the  cars. 

He  looks  up  and  sees  the  sky,  the  clouds  or 
possibly  the  rain  and  is  led  through  these  already 
familiar  sights  to  talk  about  nature  interests, 
nature  out-of-doors. 

The  child's  vocabulary  may  be  very  limited  at 
first.  He  knows  by  experience  much  that  he 
cannot  express.  New  name-words  will  interest 
him  and  fix  attention  ui)on  the  object  named, 
Hs  the  aquarium  or  cabinet. 
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What  is  this?  and  this?  and  this?  Helen 
Keller  tells  us  that  the  day  was  "not  long  enough 
to  learn  the  names  of  things"  when  she  once 
discovered  that  things  have  names. 

A  walk  around  the  room  may  be  made  very 
pleasing  during  the  first  weeks,  the  kindergartner 
or  an  older  child  taking  by  the  hand  one  or  two 
of  the  braver  little  ones  while  the  others  watch 
the  walk. 

On  returning  to  their  seats  each  tells  what  has 
been  seen. 

After  walking,  running  and  skipping  may  be 
suggested,  or  running  may  come  first.  It  is 
more  natural  for  a  child  to  run  than  to  walk. 

Marching  is  much  too  formal  and  should  be 
reserved  for  a  later  period.  Children  walk,  and 
run  and  skip  at  home  and  on  the  street.  They 
do  not  march.  We  are  making  natural  con- 
nections and  must  proceed  gradually  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

Thus  the  kindergarten  Games  begin  as  Froebel 
suggested  in  walking  or  "The  traveling  game." 
(See  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  Chapter 
XIV.) 

Still  holding  the  thoughts  of  "  Home  and 
Nature"  and  "Education  by  development"  as 
watchwords,  the  kindergartner  may  now  forecast 
a  general  outHne  for  the  year. 

The  great  holidays  already  known  in  the  home 
will  prove  guiding  points  to  some  extent — Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  The  National  Hohdays,  Easter 
and  May-day.  Lesser  ones  of  local  interest  will 
receive  attention  also. 

These  great  human  festival  seasons  help  to 
make  the  humanitarian  element  of  our  program. 

Nature  will  guide  by  seasons  and  months  and 
the  days  she  sends  us. 

1.  What  will  the  Home  yield  as  suggestive 
topics  for  the  year? 

2.  What  will  Nature  yield? 

In  answering  the  first  question  the  kindergartner 
may  in  outHne  gather  together  the  main  topics 
for  conversations,  stories  and  expressive  work 
as  follows: 

THE  HOME. 

a.  Parents;  brothers  and  sisters,  especially 
the  baby,  other  relatives  and  friends,  what  each 
one  does  to  help  the  others ;  how  the  child  should 
treat  each  one.     Lessons  in  courtesy. 

b.  Pets  and  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

c.  Playthings. 


d.  Various  kinds  of  food;  where  it  comes  from; 
wh®  brings  it;  who  prepares  it;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  signs  of  the  seasons.  (Nature  now  ap- 
pears— Home  and  nature  cannot  be  taken  sepa- 
rately at  all  points.  Nature  surrounds  and 
provides  for  the  home.) 

e.  What  children  wear;  adaptation  of  clothing 
to  seasons;  how  mother  and  father  provide  it. 
(Here  human  industries  begin  to  be  manifested 
although  already  started  in  the  talks  about  help- 
ing in  the  home.) 

/.  Building  a  home.  (Repeated  in  miniature 
in  the  making  of  a  doll's  house.)  Furnishing 
the  home ;  toy  furniture  and  ornaments.  Decora- 
tions, pictures,  books,  flower-pots,  window  boxes. 

As  previously  suggested  the  community  in- 
dustries will  arise  naturally  out  of  the  labor  in 
the  home.  These  will  vary  according  to  the  local 
environment,  whether  city,  country  or  suburban. 
Those  which  children  have  seen  should  first  be 
introduced  and  others  added  which  are  less 
familiar. 

Those  most  commonly  considered  in  the  city 
are  the  baker,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
driver,  the  engineer,  the  store-keeper,  the  farmer. 
The  men  who  drive  to  the  city  house  every  day 
bringing  food,  as  the  milkman,  the  grocer,  rep- 
resent, it  is  true,  less  dignified  occupations  than 
the  farmer,  but  they  appeal  first  to  the  city  child 
because  he  sees  them  every  day.  A  child  is 
attracted  by  the  driver  and  his  horse.  The  horse 
is  one  of  the  few  animals  to  be  found  in  the 
city. 

The  city  child  sees  not  the  beginnings  of  toil 
as  does  the  country  child;  he  must  be  led  out- 
ward from  the  home,  through  the  street  to  the 
store,  to  the  parks,  to  the  country. 

Remember  Froebel 's  word:  "The  purpose 
of  everything  is  found  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  its  local  conditions  and  in  its  relation  to  sur- 
rounding objects."  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
child  form  clear  concepts  and  understand  rela- 
tionships. Due  proportion  should  be  observed  in 
the  time  given  to  minor  occupations  but  they 
should  not  be  neglected  if  they  are  big  in  the 
child's  world.  They  should  be  used  simply  as 
stef)ping  stones  to  greater  industries. 

The  occupations  that  conduce  to  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  home  and  city  should  be 
accorded  due  attention.  They  are  humanitarian. 
If  the  thought  of  such  labor  rests  on  cleanliness 
and  good  house-keeping,  and  is  applied  in  the 
kindergarten    daily    by    "little    house-keepers" 
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as  far  as  is  practicable,  good  results  only  can 
follow.     "Cleanliness  is  next   to  godliness."' 

By  means  of  a  very  little  garden  work,  the  city 
child  will  begin  to  understand  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  by  story  and  plays  this  interest  may 
be  extended.  The  helpfulness  of  each  laborer 
to  all  other  laborers  should  become  apparent 
gradually. 

Politeness,  courtesy  and  helpfulness  with  a 
little  self-consciousness  and  a  power  to  inhibit 
childish  impulses  will  lead  gradually  to  good 
social  conduct.  Prompt  attendance  and  prompt 
attention  to  signals  will  issue  in  habits  of  prompt 
obedience.  A  more  thoughtful  kind  of  obedience 
will  also  gradually  develop  if  the  child's  initiative 
is  not  disregarded.  His  right  to  his  own  way 
when  it  will  not  injure  himself  or  others  mu.st  be 
respected  by  the  kindergartner. 

In  analyzing  the  second  great  subject  of  the 
humanitarian  program,  namely  X.a.turk,  the  kin- 
dergartner will  doubtless  find  the  following  topics 
arise  in  her  mind  as  she  endeavors  to  think  her 
way  through  her  program  for  the  year.  Some 
of  the  points  have  already  been  developed  in 
connection   with   home   interests. 

ALTT^INAL  INTERESTS. 

a.  Animals. — Home  and  kindergarten  pets; 
the  horse;  the  cow  and  calf;  the  hen  and  chicks; 
the  sheep  and  lamb;  the  squirrel;  the  turkey; 
the  duck;  the  birds  that  go  away;  cocoons; 
fishes  in  the  aquarium  or  the  park;  shells;  in- 
sects. 

6.  Plants. — Indoors  and  out-of-doors.  Pre- 
paring window  boxes;  transplanting;  gathering 
seeds:  fall  flowers;  colored  leaves;  fall  fruits 
and  vegetables;  acorns  and  chestnuts;  seeds  in 
pods;  bulbs;  fall  planting;  the  park;  observ'a- 
tion  of  tree  near  by. 

c.  Soil. — Clay,  sand,  stones,  pebbles. 

d.  The  We.\ther. 

WINTER  INTERESTS. 

a.  A>nMALS. — Pets;  bunny;  the  horse;  the  spar- 
rows and  pigeons  that  did  not  fly  away  South; 
the  elephant;  the  goat  and  less  familiar  animals 
found  and  named  in  picture  books;  the  reindeer. 

6.  Pl.^^\ts. — Grains;  dried  grasses;  evergreens; 
the  fir  tree;  twigs;  wood;  food  for  bunny  and 
birdie;  acorns,  cones,  and  berries  collected  in 
the  fall;    observing  tree  near  by. 


c.  The  Weather.— Days  short  and  cold; 
snow;  frost;  lire. 

d.  Soil. — Clay;  sand,  stones,  pebbles. 

SPRINC;  AND  SUMMER. 

a.  Animals.— Home  pets;  hen  and  chickens; 
farm  animals;  birds  returning;  butterflies;  bees; 
earth  worms  possibly  noted  in  garden  .soil. 

h.  Pla.nts.— Budding  twigs;  siip;  maple  sugar; 
grass;  spring  flowers;  seeds  planted,  both  flower 
and  vegetable;  tending  gjirden;  the  play  farm 
or  the  real  farm;  watching  the  flowers  on 
walks;  tree  near  by;  trees  in  park;  feeding 
animals  with  plants. 

c.  The  Weather.— Wind;  rain,  water,  the 
seashore. 

MONTHS  AND  DAYS. 

It  may  be  preferable  to  some  kindergartnere 
to  outline  the  year  by  months  rather  than  seasons. 
The  month  is  a  verj'  familiar  division  of  time  lo 
an  adult  but  not  so  to  a  child.  The  day  and  the 
season  are  the  most  natural  and  impressive  time 
features  of  the  year  to  a  child.  A  few  of  the 
most  characteristic  months  should  Iw  named 
and  their  characteristics  noted,  but  the  entire 
twelve  need  not  be  mentioned  in  the  kindergarten. 
In  naming  a  month,  a  child  dcx's  not  really  know 
what  he  is  naming,  as  a  month  is  not  recognizable 
as  a  natural  division  of  time.  The  child  cannot 
realize  it  as  "a  moon."  The  calendar  helps  in 
naming  the  months,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  belter 
to  reserve  the  calendar  for  primary  work. 

The  seasons,  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer, 
have  such  marked  difl"erences  that  a  little  child 
can  note  them  clearly  enough  to  appreciate  the 
names. 

Much  should  be  made  of  the  day.  Sunrise, 
sunset,  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  evening  and 
night  are  all  connected  with  home  interests. 

"Every  day  the  sun 
And  after  sun.Hot 
Night  and  the  stars." 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  shadows,  the  light  bird, 
the  rain,  the  rain  drop,  the  rainl)ow,  the  snow, 
the  snowflake,  the  snow-star,  the  wind,  a  breeze, 
the  rustle  of  leaves,  are  all  words  that  should  Ixj 
intelligently  made  part  of  the  child's  vocabulary 
while  in  the  kindergarten.  Each  one  of  these 
words  strikes  a  note  from  nature  and  adds  a  l)eau- 
tiful  image  to  the  contents  of  the  child's  mind. 
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"In  early  childhood  the  itching  palm  of  every 
sense  is  an  outstretched  inquiry  to  the  whole  world. 
In  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  tinted  clouds:  the  swish 
and  roll  of  waves,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  activity 
of  his  fellows,  the  childish  cup  of  satisfaction  is 
filled." 

The  child  should  rejoice  in  every  kind  of  a  day 
and  be  led  to  name  it  while  it  is  a  present  ex- 
perience, as: 

A  sunny  day,  A  rainy  day, 

A  cloudy  day,  A    snowy    day, 

A  windy  day,  A  warm  day, 

A  cool  day,  A  wintry  day, 
A  spring  day. 

The  moon,  crescent,  full  or  half,  should  be 
observed  all  through  the  year.  Tlie  moon  is  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  nature  that  attracts  a  child 
to  the  sky. 

"Lovely  moon,  lovely  moon 
Sailing  so  high 
Come  to  the  children 
Down  from  the  sky." 

Shadows  on  the  wall,  on  the  floor,  in  the  streets^ 
shadows  of  children,  of  the  houses,  of  the  trees, 
of  birds,  the  light  bird  and  the  bright  band  of 
prismatic  colors  are  all  elevating  objects  of 
thought  and  add  to  the  love  of  beauty.  "The 
beautiful  is  the  best  means  of  educating  the  child 
as  it  has  been  of  the  race,"  says  Froebel. 

There  is  beauty  in  a  florist's  window  and  in  the 
fruiterers  well-arranged  baskets  of  ripe  fruits 
differing  from  season  to  season.  They  are  worthy 
a  call  on  some  fine  day. 

The  push  carts  loaded  with  richly  colored 
vegetables  are  picturesque,  and  "The  tinted 
garments  flapping  in  the  wind"  present  lines  of 
beauty  to  an  artist's  eye. 

The  smoke  curling  upward  and  slowly  dying 
away;  the  eddies  in  the  city  street;  the  curling 
leaves  of  autuiim ;  the  snowy  edges  on  the  window 
sifla;  the  smiling  faces  of  our  friends,  are  all 
objects  of  beauty.  The  eye  of  the  city  child 
may  find  beauty  everywhere  and 

"See  in  the  gutter's  tide  a  volute  whirl. 

Or  mount  to  wlierc  wcbl)ed  wires  seem  to  hint 

Of  patterns  interwoven." 

There  must  be  many  variations  in  subjects 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  child's  environ- 
ment, whether  city,  suburban,  village  or  country; 
whether  near  a  park  or  remote  from  one ;  whether 
near  a  river  or  bay;  the  ocean  or  inland. 


If  any  particular  environment  laclcs  important 
objects  of  general  interest,  the  kindergartner 
should  supply  them  in  pictures,  blackboard 
drawings  and  in  sand  scenes.  She  should  tell 
stories  of  children  who  have  seen  them,  until 
though  never  seen,  such  objects  become  part  of 
the  life  of  those  who  cannot  go  to  them.  Thus 
the  city  child  will  learn  of  country  life  and  the 
country  child  of  city  life. 

In  cities,  the  street  will  yield  a  number  of  in- 
teresting subordinate  topics.  The  street  relates 
itself  to  home,  to  kindergarten,  to  nature  and  to 
many  human  interests. 

The  street  is  all  " out  of  doors"  to  the  city  child. 
Children  shut  away  from  it  in  orphan  asylums 
and  who  do  not  walk  out  often,  are  jubilant  at 
the  prospect  of  "going  out."  One  such  child 
stoo]ied  to  pat  the  sidewalk. 

From  babyhood,  the  city  child  dances  and 
crows  when  he  sees  his  street  garments.  Then 
let  the  city  kindergartner  think  over  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  questions  and  weave  them  little 
by  little  into  her  program  thiougliout  the  year. 

THE    STREET. 

Wlio  made  the  street?  What  is  it  for?  What  is 
it  made  of?  Who  takes  care  of  it?  Can  children 
help?  Should  children  throw  pieces  of  paper  or 
skins  of  fruit  on  the  sidewalk? 

Why  not?  What  will  you  do  if  you  see  such 
things  on  your  sidewalk? 

What  do  some  people  put  on  their  window- 
sills  and  front  stoops  to  help  make  the  street 
look  pretty? 

What  animals  can  you  see  in  the  streets? 
What  kind  of  wagons?  Have  you  seen  a  fire 
engine?  Who  takes  care  of  little  children  when 
they  cross  a  crowded  corner?  What  streets  do 
you  know  that  have  cars  on  them?  What  street 
has  no  cars?  Who  put  the  tracks  down?  Where 
do  you  go  to  enter  the  subway?  Did  you  ever 
see  ships  at  the  end  of  your  street?  What  river 
are  they  on?  Is  there  a  bridge  over  the  river? 
Who  built  it?    What  is  its  name? 

Is  your  side  of  the  street  shady  in  the  morning? 
When  is  it  sunny?  Which  is  the  tallest  house  on 
your  block?  How  many  stories  high  is  it?  How 
high  is  your  house?  Which  side  of  the  way  is  it 
on?  What  is  the  name  of  your  street?  Is  there 
a  church  on  your  block?  Has  it  a  steeple?  Is 
there  a  school?  Is  there  a  tree?  Is  there  a  weather- 
vane?    Is  there  a  store?    Is  there  a  stable?    A 
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carpenter's  shop?  A  blacksmith's?  What  street 
is  our  school  on?  How  do  you  come  to  kiiuler- 
garten?  Can  you  name  every  street  you  cross? 
Let  us  play  cross  the  street  carefully.  Who  will 
be  the  policeman?  Shall  we  play  we  have  horses 
and  wagons?   How  shall  we  make  the  street? 

The  street  is  the  connecting  road  between  home 
and  kindergarten.  It  has  its  beauties  as  well  as 
its  defects,  but  it  is  out-of-iloors,  the  air  is  free 
and  the  blue  sky  is  overhead.  Perhaps  a  seed  has 
fallen  in  a  crevice,  perhaps  a  vine  creeps  upwards 
on  a  house.  The  child  may  see  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  and  the  lights  of  evening  from  the 
street. 

The  street  will  have  a  message  all  through  the 
year.  Teach  the  little  ones  to  look  up,  to  look 
out,  to  try  to  find  the  best  in  the  street,  be  it 
narrow  or  wide. 

THE  PROGRAM  BY  WEEKS. 

After  such  a  general  gathering  together  of 
topics  based  upon  Home  and  Nature,  the  kinder- 
garten passes  on  to  make  a  detailed  weekly 
program. 

There  are  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Sub- 
tracting holidays,  the  kindergartner  finds  she 
may  be  required  to  prepare  for  thirty-nine  or 
forty  weeks. 

She  may  lose  the  principle  of  continuity  if  she 
thinks  of  these  weeks  separately.  It  will  help  to 
unify  the  work  of  the  year  if  she  thinks  of  the 
following  periods: 

1.  Period  of  organization  in  the  kindergarten 
after  the  child  leaves  home.  Getting  acquainted 
with  new  friends,  new  objects,  new  ways,  com- 
paring them  with  things  familiar.  Vacation 
pleasures  recalled.  2  weeks. 

2.  Period  especially  devoted  to  talks  about 
home  and  home  friends  and  their  doings.  Days 
of  the  week.     Toys.  2  weeks. 

3.  Period  devoted  to  nature  interests  connected 
with  the  fall  of  the  j'car;  as  falling  leaves,  flights 
of  birds,  squirrels  and  nuts,  preparation  of  food 
in  the  home;  cooking  one  very  simple  dish  as 
apple,  or  cranberry  sauce;  making  butter;  the 
harvest;   all  leading  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival. 

7  weeks. 

4.  Short  period  on  the  coming  o/mn/er.  Warm 
clothing;  fires;  watching  for  snow.        2  weeks. 


5.  Period  leading  to  Christmas  and  the  Now  Year 
holidays.     Gifts  for  our  friends.  3  weeks. 

G.  Period  on  Mid-winter.  Winter  sports;  win- 
ter work  leading  to  the  industries  and  trades  of 
the  community.  4  weeks. 

7.  Period  leatling  to  the  national  fiolidays  in 
the  month  of  February.  Thoughts  of  bravery: 
brave  men  known  to  children  as  the  firemen;  brave 
animals;  brave  children;  brave  soldiers;  our 
flag;  our  country.     (St.  Valentine;  the  postman.) 

3  weeks. 

8.  Period  leading  to  a  Spring  festival;  awaken- 
ing life  of  spring  in  animals  and  plants. 

7  weeks. 

9.  Period  devoted  to  making  window  or  out- 
of-door  gardens;  life  on  a  firm.  May-pole 
celebration.  7  weekis. 

10.  Period  leading  to  summer  holidays.  The 
seashore;  the  park;  the  country.  Prejjaring  for 
promotion.  3  weiks. 

With  these  ten  periods  fixed  in  mind,  definite 
goals,  as  it  were,  will  be  kept  in  view  amd  unity 
and  continuity  will  be  the  more  readily  attained. 

The  kindergartner  should  now  proceed  to  select 
daily  topics,  stories,  songs,  games,  gifts  and 
occupations  for  the  first  period,  the  period  of 
organization.  (See  Kindergarten  Review,  Oct., 
1902,  for  a  Supervisor's  Suggestions  for  the  first 
week.) 

The  kindergartner  should  take  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  if  not  already  familiar  with 
the  neighborhood  and  its  possibilities  in  nature 
and  other  interests,  so  that  she  can  readily  refer 
to  objects  familiar  to  the  children. 

To  select  lists  of  stories,  ."^ongs,  games  and 
occupations  for  each  period  or  for  each  month, 
and  exact  details  for  a  week  at  a  time  is  usually 
found  satisfactory.  To  plan  for  all  details  farther 
ahead  than  a  week  with  such  young  children  is 
not  practicable.  I'keviews  both  weekly  and 
monthly  are  invaluable  to  the  kindergartner,  yet 
she  must  be  free  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise 
from  day  to  day. 

The  kindergartner  in  training  should  study 
model  programs.  A  number  have  been  published 
and  others  are  circulated  among  training  teachers. 
Such  programs  should  be  explained,  criticised 
and  used  as  standards  by  l)egiimcrs. 

The  outline  program  at  the  dose  of  this  chapter 
is  taken  from  "  Vacation  Outlines"*  but  has  Ix^en 


*.\dapted  from  "Outlines  for    Vacation   Kindergartens,"  which   &Uo  contain  similar  suggestions  for  a  week's 
work  oa  the  seashore  and  on  the  farm.     Jenny  B.  Merrill — jIilto.v  Bradlkt  Co. 
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modified  so  as  to  be  suggestive  for  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  also  to  indicate  work  for  two 
groups. 

The  program  presented  aims  to  divert  the 
children  by  talking  about  a  pleasant  summer 
trip  to  a  park  and  by  playing  out  the  experi- 
ences the  children  may  have  enjoyed  on  such 
occasions. 

If  the  (conditions  are  favorable,  out-of-door 
trips  should  be  introduced  in  order  to  help  the 
children  feel  at  once  the  relation  between  the 
home,  the  street,  the  school  building  and  the 
parks,  and  to  |)revent  overstimulation  or  fatigue 
by  in-door  exercises.  A  kindergartncr  may  in 
any  case  accompany  the  children  to  the  door  of 
the  s(;hool  building  every  day,  go  out  upon  the 
street  and  wave  a  good-by. 

In  many  instances  the  trips  must  be  imaginary, 
as  they  are  in  the  outlines  presented  below 
on  "A  Visit  to  Central  Park." 

A  kindergartncr  should  make  a  list  of  possible 
introdu(;tory  songs,   stories,   games  and   rhymes. 

.She  should  select  pictures  and  objects  to  l)e 
used  and  have  them  ready  of  access  to  bring 
forward  at  the  right  moment. 

She  should  decide  which  gifts  and  occupations 
she  will  introduce.  She  should  know  what 
supj)lies  an;  at  hand  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  carrying  out  her  plans. 

A  j)ainter  mixes  his  own  puints  to  make  his 
own  pictures.  In  like  manner  a  kindergartncr 
who  wishes  to  become  an  artist  teacher  must  not 
hesitate  after  studying  models  of  good  ])r()giams 
to  make  one  for  herself  and  paint  one  anew  from 
year  to  year.  When  gifts  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  are  used  for  expression,  rather  than  to 
develop  set  sequences,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
forecast  every  detail.  Kindergartens  differ.  Chil- 
dren difTer.  Localities  dilTer.  Supplies  differ. 
Kindergartners  grow  older  and  wiser.  Therefore 
the  kindergarten  program  should  be  dynamic,  not 
static. 

It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  put  programs  in 
book  form  lest  th(^y  lead  kindergartners  to  stagnate, 
but  successful  kindergartners  should  continue 
to  publish  detailed  programs  in  the  magazines 
from  year  to  year,  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
mutual  help  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  following  l)il)liography  on  programs  and 
program  making  furnishes  the  printed  material  to 
training  teachers  and  students  on  this  subject  to 
the  present  date.  The  list  is  arranged  chronologic- 
ally so  far  as  the  dates  are  known. 


Practical  Suggestions  for  Kindergartners.  Jeanette 
Gregory,  1895.  Pub.  by  C.  B.  Woodward,  St. 
Louis. 

Kindergarten    Manual    of    the    City    of    New   York. 

Jenny  B.  Merrill,  1897.      (Out  of  print.) 
A     Year's      Program,      Geraldine      O'Grady.     Kg. 

Review,  1899-00. 
A    Fundamental     Kindergarten    Program,     Elenore 

Heerwart.  Kg.  Review,  March,  1900. 
Elementary  School   Record,   Kindergarten   Number. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  Editor,  1900. 
A  Year's  Program.     Kg.  Review,  1901-2. 

Note.     This     program     gives     suggestions     in 

regard     to     instrumental     music.     Miss    CoIl)urn 

later  prepared  the    Kindergarten  Manual  for  the 

city  of  Cincinnati. 
Outline  for  Program    Making,   Elizal^eth    Harrison. 

Chicago    Kg.    College.     (I.Iv.U.     Report,     1905.) 
Kindergarten     Program,     Nina     C.     Vanderwalker. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School  Leaflets,  1901-2. 
Plan  of  Work  in  the  Ivindergarten  by  months  and 

seasons,  Anne  Elizabeth  Allen  and  her  associates. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity  1901-2-3-4-5. 
Through  the  Year  with  Trees,  Elise   Morris   Under- 
bill.    School  Work,  April,  1903. 
Outlines    for    Vacation     Kindergartens,     Jenny    B. 

Merrill.    Milton    Bradley    Co.,     1903.     Note.     In 

booklet  form. 
Suggestions    for    a  September    Program,    Horten.se 

M.   Orcutt.  Kg.   Magazine,  Sept.,  1900. 
Ex]:)lanations  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Syllabus, 

Jenny     B.     Merrill.     School    Work,    Nov.,     1903, 

April,  1904. 
A    Last   Year's    Program,    Luella   A.    Palmer.     Kg. 

Magazine,  1905-6. 
Little     Folks'     Land.     A     Kindergarten     Program, 

Madge     A.     Bingham.     Kg.     Magazine,     1905-6. 

Note.     Now  in  book  form. 
A   Kindergarten   Program,   Edna  Everett.   Kg.   Re- 
view, 1905-6. 
Suggestions  for  a  Year's  Program,  Evehne  A.  Waldo. 

Kg.  Review,   1905-6. 
Discu.ssion   on   the   Program,   I.  K.  U.   Kg.    Review, 

1905. 
KindtTgarten  Outlines,  Bertha  Payne.     The  Elemen- 
tary, School  Teacher,  June  1905. 
A  Year's  Outlines  for  the  Kindergarten,  Katherine 

Beebee.     Note.     In  i)ooklct  form. 
The     Program   by   Months,    Hilda  A.   Bu.sick.     Kg. 

Magazine,  1906-7. 
Daily    Program    of    (!ift    and    Occupation    Work, 

Carolyn    Bailey    and    Clara    M.    Lewis.        Milton 

Bradley  Co. 
A    Yf>ar's    Program,    Jane    L.    Hoxie.    Kg.    Review, 

1908-9. 
Kindergarten   Program  by  Months,  Lileon  Claxton. 

Kg.  Magazine,  1909-10. 
The  I'^volution  of  the  Kindergarten  Program,  Karri- 
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ette  M.  Mills.  Sixth  Year  Book  of  the  Society  for 

the     Scientific     Study     of     Education.     Chicago 

University. 
The    Kindergarten    Program,     Ilarriette    M.    Mills, 

Kg.  Magazine,  1907-8. 
The  Organic  Continuity  between  the  Kindergarten 

and  the  Primary  CJrades,  Jenny  B.  .Merrill.  Seventh 

Year  Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 

of   Education.     Chicago   University. 
Present  Issues  in  the  Kindergarten,  Susan  E.  Blow. 

D.  Appleton  Co. 
The    Kindergarten    in    .\merican    Education,    Nina 

C.     Vanderwalker.     Macniillan     Co.     Note.     The 

last  two  numbers  are  in   book  form  and  contain 

criticisms  of  the  kindergarten  program  in  several 

chapters. 
A  series  of  articles  in  The  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Chicago  University,  190S-9.     viz: 
Sept.  No.      The  Relation  between  the  Ideal  and  the 

Practical    in    the   Kindergarten    Program,    Luella 

A.  Palmer. 
Oct.  No.      Fundamental  Factors  in  the  Making  of 

a  Kindergarten  Curruiculum,  Earl  Barnes. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  Nos.     The  Value  and  Limitations  of 

Froebel's  Gifts,  Patty  S.  Hill. 
Jan.    and   Feb.    Nos.     The   Kindergarten   Program, 

Bertha  Pa>'ne. 
March  No.     The  Present  Point  of  View  of  the  Plays 

and   Games   of   the   Kindergarten,   Mary   Boomer 

Page. 
April   No.      The  Occupations  of  the  Kindergarten, 

Ahce  Tenple. 
Jan.    1910.     The   Art    Work   of    the    Kindergarten. 

Caroline  C.  Cronise. 

A   SUGGESTIVE    PROGRAM 

SCITABLK    FOR 
AX    OPE-NING    WEEK 

in  a  vacation  school  or  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber in  a  regular  kindergarten. 
Aim. 

1.  To  make  children  feel  at  home  in  their  new 
environment.     2.  To  review  a  pleasant  summer 
experience  as  a  basis  for   action    and  expressive 
handwork  in  ihe  kindergarten. 
Topic. 

A  VISIT  TO  CENTRAL  PARK. 

SUGGESTIONS   KOR   CONVERS.^TIONS, 
STORIES,    SONGS. 

Monday. — Getting     acquainted;      our     names; 
learning  to  say  good-morning  and  to  shake  hands; 


clean  hands.  Where  do  you  live?  Is  there  a  tree 
in  your  street?  Is  there  a  park  near?  What  is 
in  it?  Who  takes  you  there?  Do  you  like  to  go? 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  .story  al)out  some  chil- 
dren who  went  to  Central  Park?  Story  told  and 
picture  shown.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bird  sing 
in  a  park?  Can  you  sing?  Let  us  try  to  sing  a 
little  song  now.  Teach  a  simple  morning  song 
and  a  finger  exercise. 

Tuesday. — Good-morning.  Sing  the  song 
learned.  Our  names;  are  all  the  children  here? 
Names  of  things  in  schoolroom;  comjiare  with 
things  at  home;  schoolroom  larger;  more  win- 
dows; more  seats;  more  children.  Try  to  count 
windows,  seats,  children;  handkerchiefs;  cleanli- 
ness. Story  continued  about  children  who  went 
to  the  big  park;  the  ride  (play  train);  the  b;i.skct.s 
with  the  lunch;  how  they  knew  when  they 
reached  the  park ;  many  trees ;  the  grass  (signs) ; 
the  paths;  climbing  big  rocks;  the  pond,  the 
boats,  feeding  the  swans;  playing  ball;  going 
under  the  bridge  (play  bridge  in  games) ;  watch- 
ing the  horses  and  carriages  (play  horse  in 
games). 

Teach  a  song  about  trees  or  birds. 

Wednesday. — Good-morning;  clean  hands; 
names;  songs;  finger  exercises;  show  pictures 
of  animals.  Story  of  children's  visit  to  Central 
Park  reviewed  and  continued;  looking  at  the 
animals  in  the  park;  the  workmen  who  take  care 
of  them,  feeding  them,  etc. 

Songs  of  trees,  birds  and  other  animals  by 
kindergartner   or   older   children. 

Thursday. — Review;  story  of  visit  to  park 
continued;  seeing  the  man  cut  the  grass,  gather 
stones  in  wheelbarrows,  feed  the  animals,  water 
the  roads,  etc. 

Song  about  any  work  mentioned  in  the  story. 

Friday. — Review;  completing  scene  in  .sand- 
box; everything  in  it  named;  look  at  pictures 
and  objects  made  during  the  week  and  talk  alxjut 
them. 

Songs  of  the  week. 

HAND  WORK  FOR  FIRST  WEEK.* 

1.  Sand-table,  (a)  Small  park.  Children  place 
many  trees  in  the  sand,  using  real  branches  or 
those  made  of  paper.     Teacher  indicates  a  few 


*1.  Such  materials  should  be  provided  for  the  handwork  as  will  enable  the  children  most  ea.<<ily  to  express  the 
stor>'  of  the  park.  In  our  view  the  kindergarten  liandwork  should  not  consist  in  U'aching  the  u.se  of  any  partirular 
gift  or  occupation,  but  rather  should  it  be  used  to  lead  the  lead  tlie  child  to  expression  in  some  appropriate  medium. 

2.  The  children  are  supposed  to  work  in  two  groups.     At  first  the  younger  group  may  watch  the  older  ones  aa 
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paths  by  placing  trees  regularly;  children  build 
seats  in  the  park;  teacher  makes  a  circular 
flower  bed;  children  put  in  flowers;  children 
build  the  keeper's  house;  use  splints  for  railing 
if  the  park  near  the  school  is  inclosed;  place 
blocks  for  rows  of  houses  outside  of  park  (older 
children). 

(6)  Central  Park,  an  entrance  indicated  by 
flower  circle;  trees;  sand  covered  with  grass  or 
moss  except  paths;  a  few  rocks  for  hilly  places; 
small  lake  of  glass  or  paper;  boats;  swan  on 
island;  bridge;  build  collection  of  houses  for 
animals;  a  few  animals  on  grass  or  in  deer  cages 
made  of  five-inch  sticks.  (Supplement  with 
pictures.) 

2.  Work  in  sand  trays  every  day.  (Smooth, 
dig,  sift,  etc.) 

3.  Brush     work     or    drawing.     (Both     groups 

daily.) 

4.  Clay  modeling. 

5.  Paper  cutting,  folding,  pasting,  etc. 
Monday.— Group    1.  Cutting   green   paper   for 

grass;  making  a  tree  with  green  paper  fringe 
fastened  on  a  twig  or  spUnt;  Group  2.  A  sign 
"Keep  off  the  grass"  (explain  when  necessary 
to  have  one) ;  a  swing. 

Tuesday.— Group  1.  Making  more  trees ;  brooms 
by  fringing  manilla  paper  and  fastening  as  before ; 
folding  many  windows  for  windows  of  room  or 
car;    Group   2.  Folding  and   pasting  an  engine. 

Wednesday.— Gvoui)  2.  Folding  train  of  cars 
on  elevated  road;  Group  1.  Making  gate  of  park 
or  of  a  car  with  splints ; 

Thursday.— Group  2.  Making  wagon  or  cage 
of  paper,  splints,  and  parquetry  circles;  Group 
1.    Paper  balls  for  stones  or  paper  grass  to  fill 


wagons. 


Friday.— Group  1.    Making    paper    bags    for 


crackers;  boats  or  balloons;  Group  2.  A  wagon 
from  a  box,  or  a  cage  with  box  and  splints; 
benches,  boats,  etc. 

GAMES  FOR  FIRST  WEEK.* 

IMITATIVE     EXERCISES. 

1.  One  or  more  children  run,  walk,  skip  around 
the  ring;    all  imitate. 

2.  Running  in  to  the  center  and  back  to  place, 

3.  Swinging  arms  (All).  Play  push  a  swing 
(All). 

4.  Play  drive  a  horse.     (Use  reins.) 

5.  Represent  trees  in  the  park ;  birds. 

6.  Two  tall  children  join  hands  to  make  a 
bridge ;  little  ones  run  under. 

7.  Ball   games.     (Roll— bounce.) 

8.  Sense  games.     (Hide  the  ball.) 

9.  Finger  plays. 

Note. — One  of  the  public  kindergartners  in  New 
York  City  was  needed  to  assist  in  registration  during 
the  first  days.  She  set  the  older  children  who  had 
been  in  the  kindergarten  before  to  work  to  make  a 
park  for  the  new-comers,  and  they  entertained  the 
little  ones  happily  without  help  from  the  kinder gartner. 
Results  were  crude  and  simple,  but  everyone  was 
happy. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  do  too  little  during  the  first 
days.  The  play  spirit  should  be  uppermost  and 
formality  should  be  introduced  gradually.  If  possi- 
ble during  the  first  few  days  let  the  children  play  in 
small  groups  as:  Group  1.  Play  ball.  Group  2. 
Play  in  the  sand.  Group  3.  Draw  on  the  black- 
boards. Group  4.  Play  with  the  doll  and  other  toys. 
Change  the  groups  during  the  morning.  Let  the 
children  who  cry  go  home  if  possible;  they  need  to 
learn  how  quickly  they  can  reach  home ;  they  will 
return  happily  the  next  day.  Warn  guardians  not 
to  frighten  them  but  to  bring  them  back,  with  a 
promise  to  return  if  they  are  timid. 


thev  "make  a  park  "  or  they  may  play  "go  to  the  park"  when  it  is  finished.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
whit  t^ey  se^  fn  the  park  that  the':>ld'Lr  fhildren  have  made.  While  waiting  they  may  have  the  md.v.dual  sand 
trays  on  the  table.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^        p^^^jble^     The  objects  sug- 

3    Let  the  "f^ "^^^^^"f f ^^^.       .       mentioned        The  divisions  are  indicated  merely  as  a  guide  to  young  kmder- 
eested  need  not  be  conhned  to  the  day  mcnuoneu.        j-uc  u.  kindersartner 

Lrtners.      If  the  work  is  made  too  formal  at  first,  the  children  w.l    be  repressed    and  'tj'l'  t^l^«  ^^e  kmdergartner 

dergartens  where  the  majority  of  children  are  over  five  years  of  age  more  work  may  be  attempted. 


Pl.All.  MIL 


LESS  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  USE   OF  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 


KiNDERGARTNERS  agree  upon  the  views  pre- 
sented in  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  creed 
in  the  preface  of  this  edition.  The  creed  omits 
the  usual  fixed  order  in  enumerating  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations  depending  upon  their 
mathematical  relations.  Upon  this  omission  kin- 
dergartners  disagree. 

There  is  indicated  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of 
the  creed  a  simple  and  in  the  view  of  many,  a 
natural  way  of  regarding  kindergarten  materials, 
an  enumeration  not  in  serial  order.  This  state- 
ment is  as  follows:  "The  most  iuiportant  of  the 
materials  indicated  by  Froebel  are  balls,  build- 
ing blocks,  sand,  clay,  paper,  scissors  and  draw- 
ing materials,  Constructive  play  with  these 
or  other  plastic  materials  should  follow  a  few 
simple  industries  and  such  play  should  develop 
gradually  into  work." 

Usually  the  list  of  kindergarten  playthings 
is  given  in  mathematical  order,  namely  from 
solid  to  point  in  the  gifts  and  from  point  to  solid 
in  the  occupations,  as  presented  by  Froebel  in 
"Education  by  Development.  Chapter  XI." 
This  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  materials  of  the 
kindergarten,  so  often  quoted  in  the  past,  is  re- 
garded now  by  many  as  "logical  but  not  psy- 
chological," that  is,  while  it  is  most  satisfying 
as  a  classification  to  an  adult  mind,  it  has  no 
meaning  to  the  child,  and  should  have  little  bear- 
ing in  deciding  the  method  of  procedure  in  intro- 
ducing the  material  to  a  little  child. 

Balls  and  blocks,  all  agree,  should  naturally 
lead  the  way,  but  even  this  order  may  be  re- 
versed. A  superintendent  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion,  a  young  kindergartner  stood  nonplussed, 
actually  unwilling  to  begin  because  the  first  gift 
had  not  arrived.  This  is  making  too  much  even 
of  the  ball.  With  children  of  kindergarten  age 
almost  any  material  may  be  at  any  time  utilized, 
if  necessary,  in  a  simple  fa.shion.  It  is  these  ex- 
treme views  regarding  the  sequence  and  mathe- 
matical relations  of  the  gifts  that  have  often 
thrown  discredit  upon  the  kindergarten  method. 


There  are  kindergartners  who  believe  that  they 
would  be  doing  the  child's  mind  an  injury  if  the 
Third  Gift  of  eight  small  cul>es  were  presented 
before  the  Second  Gift,  which  contains  an  un- 
divided sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  They  forget 
the  fact  that  Froebel  presents  the  first  and  second 
gifts  as  nursery  playthings  for  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  child's  life. 

It  is  true  that  pleasing  and  instructive  ways 
have  been  evolved  of  using  these  first  gifts  even 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  child's  life 
which  all  kindergartners  heartily  approve.  Such 
plays  are  described  in  this  book  later  on.  The 
difference  is  that  many  now  deem  it  unessential 
to  establish  a  mathematical  relation  between 
the  gifts.  They  believe  that  what  is  necessary 
for  the  child  to  learn  should  come  first  through 
'plaxj  and  use. 

If  a  relationship  between  the  solid  cube  and  the 
divided  cube  composed  of  eight  small  culx-s  must 
be  established  and  the  dissection  of  the  cube  ex- 
plained to  the  little  ones,  should  it  not  be  done 
after  a  little  experimental  building  in  a  playful 
way  rather  than  as  an  initial  step?  It  seems  more 
childlike  so  to  do. 

The  Third  Gift  on  the  very  first  day  in  tha 
kindergarten  is  often  the  best  plaything  to  keep 
children  happily  active.  Usually  young  kinder- 
gartners feel  much  relieved  when  they  realize 
that  this  break  in  the  fixed  order  is  deemed  ad- 
missible. It  opens  their  minds  to  a  more  natural 
use  of  the  gifts  as  a  series  of  building  blocks. 

The  materials  of  the  kindergarten  should  \w 
considered  in  their  entirety  and  drawn  upon  with 
discretion  as  means  to  arouse  activity,  or  if 
activity  is  already  aroused  as  channels  for  its  out- 
let or  expression.  They  should  be  regarded  as 
means  to  secure  some  expression  of  the  many 
images  formed  and  forming  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Such  images  have  l)een  created  by  home 
and  other  every-day  experiences,  or  by  stories 
and  conversations,  walks  and  excursions  with  the 
kindergartner, 
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New  objects  in  the  kindergarten  room,  pictures 
and  drawings  must  also  be  considered  as  provok- 
ing images  of  less  familiar  things  and  as  incentives 
to  action. 

A  ball  invites  a  child  to  play.  It  says  to  the 
child,  "Come,  throw  me,  roll  me,  run  after  me, 
toss  me,  catch  me,  bounce  me."  Blocks  say  to 
the  child,  "Come,  pile  us  up;  tumble  us  down; 
push  us  along;  make  a  house;  a  barn,  a  fence; 
count  us;   see  how  many  you  have." 

Sand,  a  favorite  material,  calls  loudly  to  the 
little  ones,  "Come,  dig,  push  me,  smooth  me, 
pile  me  up,  make  a  pile,  make  two  piles,  sift  me 
through  your  fingers,  make  holes,  make  tracks, 
make  cakes,  make  gardens." 

Thus  used  at  the  very  start  these  well-chosen 
materials  develop  the  constructive  imagination. 
It  is  to  this  power  of  the  mind  that  many  kinder- 
gartners  are  appealing  in  these  days,  rather  than 
to  the  abstractions  of  form,  position  and  direc- 
tion. That  these  abstractions  have  in  the  past 
been  overemphasized  in  dictation  lessons  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  while  others  continue  such 
lessons.  Form  and  direction  may  be  mentioned 
incidentally,  playfully,  and  usually  in  relation 
to  use  in  construction.  For  example,  "  I  am 
afraid  your  bridge  may  tumble  down,"  will  direct 
attention  to  the  need  of  upright  supports  and  im- 
press the  exact  vertical  position  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  child's  welfare.  Perfect  accuracy 
is  overstimulating  and  nervous  work  for  a  young 
child. 

In  constructing  a  see-saw  or  a  swing,  or  even 
in  drawing  either  object  on  the  blackboard,  the 
vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  lines  are  made 
plain  in  actual  use.  They  need  not  be  named  in 
mathematical  terms.  The  see-saw  has  an  up- 
right support.  The  seat  board  is  now  horizontal, 
now  oblique.     So  it  is  with  the  swing. 

The  common  language  of  every  day  life  is  more 
suitable  for  the  child,  namely,  standing,  lying  down, 
leaning.  These  terms  should  be  used  naturally 
in  talking  about  the  object  after  it  has  been  made 
or  drawn. 

A  few  counting  lessons  are  quite  reasonable. 


Children  love  to  count  their  toys,  and  counting 
is  the  best  basis  for  number  work.  A  few  simple 
problems  are  also  admissible,  as  build  a  post  four 
blocks  high,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  blocks  high. 
Make  two  posts.     How  high  is  each  one? 

While  Froebel's  geometrical  series  of  gifts, 
as  shown  in  the  plates  of  this  book,  will  always 
be  of  great  interest  as  the  foundation  of  a  re- 
markable effort  of  a  great  educator  to  organize 
play  material  for  childish  activity,  many  educators 
now  consider  the  series  as  such  of  historic  rather 
than  of  practical  value.  Others,  as  already  stated, 
still  believe  that  not  one  link  of  this  logical 
chain  may  be  dropped  without  detriment  to  the 
child  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  kindergarten. 

I  have  advised  the  publishers  to  retain  the 
older  plates*  both  for  their  historic  interest  to 
students  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  in  kindergarten  methods, 
and  as  a  convenience  to  those  still  adhering  to  the 
logical  series  of  gifts  and  occupations. 

One  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  Froebel,  as 
of  all  good  teachers,  is  the  method  of  comparison. 
Hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  retain  the  plates,* 
although  personally  I  do  not  advise  following 
them  in  detail.  We  must  profit  by  comparison 
of  views. 

Froebel's  teachings  of  the  relation  of  past, 
present  and  future  indicate  him  to  be  an  evolu- 
tionist and  not  a  revolutionist.  We  follow  his 
example  closely  in  this  respect. 

Training  teachers  desiring  to  study  this  subject 
more  fully  are  referred  to  th^'ee  able  articles: 
1.  Some  Conservative  and  Progressive  Phases 
of  Kindergarten  Education,  by  Patty  Smith 
Hill,  Sixth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  Pub. 
at  Chicago  University.  2.  "The  Kindergarten 
Gifts,"  by  Harriette  Melissa  Mills,  Teachers 
College  Record,  Nov.,  1904.  3.  The  Kinder- 
garten Number  of  Teachers  College  Record,  Nov. 
1909,  by  Dr.  John  A.  MacVannel  and  Patty  S. 
Hill.  These  are  three  of  the  most  important 
views  yet  published  by  writers  of  the  progressive 
type. 


*  The  plates  here  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  Part  II.     I  heartily  approve  all  the  work  presented  in  the  plates 
of  Part  I,  but  not  all  in  Part  II. 
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THE   COMPARATIVE   VALUE   OF   FORMS   OF   LIFE,    BEAUTY 

KNOWLEDGE. 


AND 


Ki.VDERGARTNERS  who  are  in  a  transitional 
state  of  mind  between  the  old  and  the  new  often 
find  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  modify  their 
procedure  in  order  to  secure  the  good  of  the  new 
without  setting  aside  much  of  their  present 
method. 

"  Spend  most  of  your  time  on  life  forms  and  you 
will  vivify  your  work  without  danger  of  upsetting 
your  kindergarten  methods"  is  about  the  best 
advice  that  can  be  offered.  The  life  forms  are 
the  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
that  is  to  say,  all  kindergartners  approve  them. 

Glancing  rapidly  through  the  older  plates  of 
this  book,  the  excessive  predominance  of  geomet- 
rical forms  which  are  the  ''forms  of  knowledge" 
and  also  of  sjTnmetrical  designs  which  are  the 
"forms  of  beauty"  of  the  kindergarten,  must 
strike  the  eye  of  any  student. 

A  careful  study  of  Froebel's  own  method  of 
interesting  the  child  in  such  forms  will  be  found 
in  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  page  132. 
Froebel  there  links  the  forms  of  beauty  with  forms 
of  life  by  comparing  them  with  stars,  wreaths 
and  flowers.  In  rhymes  he  calls  them  dancing 
forms.  By  introducing  such  terms  frequently 
and  also  by  a  strong  tendency  to  playfulness, 
Froebel  shows  that  he  realized  the  child's  need 
of  an  interpreter  of  the  form  of  beauty  in  the  life 
forms.  An  interesting  address  upon  this  subject 
was  given  in  1908  before  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion entitled  "The  U.se  and  Abuse  of  Design  in 
the  Kindergarten"  by  Miss  Mae  B.  Higgons, 
and  ably  discussed  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam.* 

The  reason  then  for  urging  the  value  of  forms 
of  life,  which  mean  forms  of  nature  and  forms 
of  familiar  objects  of  every-day  life,  becomes 
apparent. 

The  children  taught  by  Froeljel  spent  much 
time    out-of-doors,    and    hence  forms  of    nature 


were  not  so  likely  to  be  neglected  as  they  have 
been  in  cities. 

It  is  certainly  essential  that  the  child's  eye 
should  not  be  constantly  impressed  with  line, 
angle,  square,  oblong,  circle,  semi-circle,  triangle, 
pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  or  even  sphere, 
cube  and  cylinder.  This  we  have  considered  in 
another  chapter. 

Here  we  mention  the  danger  of  overdoing 
these  forms  under  the  head  of  "forms  of  Knowl- 
edge "  as  they  were  denominated  by  Fro(.'lx'l. 
Both  geometrical  and  symmetrical  forms  have 
been  made  to  appear  and  reappear  in  every  gift 
and  occupation,  until  geometry  instead  of  life 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  kindergarten  end 
and  aim.  We  are  now  urging  in  their  stead  the 
frequent  reproduction  in  drawing,  molding, 
painting  and  cutting  of  such  life  forms  as  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  leaves,  birds,  butterflies, 
chickens,  kittens,  the  lamb,  the  squirrel,  the 
rabbit  and  other  animals,  not  forgetting  nor  for- 
bidding the  human  form  which  children  love  so 
well  to  attempt.  (See  Plate  XIV  showing  dolls 
cut  from  children's  drawings  and  Plate  No. 
IX,  showing  free  cutting  of  animals  seen  at  the 
Zoo.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  results 
were  obtained  because  the  kindergarten  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  .«ame 
plate  shows  the  reproduction  of  tlie  kinder- 
garten bunny  by  twelve  children  who  loved 
their  own  bunny.) 

The  familiar  forms  of  home  life  and  of  known 
industries,  of  toys  and  playthings,  of  tools  and 
dishes,  should  receive  more  attention  than  geomet- 
rical forms.  The  house  and  any  of  ita  furnishings 
are  a  never-failing  source  o{  interest  to  draw,  to 
paint,  to  build,  to  mold,  to  cut  and  to  make. 
Some  of  these  hou.sehold  forms  lend  them.'^elves 
best  to  one  occupation  and  some  to  another,  as 
dishes  to  modeling. 


*  Reports  of  these  addresses  will  be  found  in  the  Kg.  Review  of  190S. 
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Variations  of  the  window,  an  object  so  dear 
especially  to  city  children,  may  appear  and  re- 
appear in  cutting,  folding,  mounting  and  draw- 
ing. A  series,  of  such  exercises  based  on  the 
window,  shows  various  kinds  of  curtains  and 
shades,  window  plants  and  even  supposed  views 
beyond  the  window.  The  attractive  medium 
of  translucent-colored  paper  maybe  one  of  the 
materials  employed.  In  such  exercises,  espe- 
cially in  those  on  the  house,  the  door  and  the 
window,  all  the  practice  needed  in  vertical, 
horizontal  and  oblique  lines,  in  exact  right  angles 
or  corners,  in  squares  and  oblongs,  is  given  through 
the  making  of  a  well-known  and  ever-pleasing 
form  of  life.     See  Plate  XVL 

All  these  geometrical  forms  of  knowledge  are 
hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  forms  of  life,  and  should 
be  generalized  in  later  school  years.     They  should 


not  be  forced  out  of  their  hiding  places  any  more 
than  the  bony  frame  wprk  of  our  bodies  should 
be  studied  by  children. 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  body  is  beautiful, 
wonderfully  so  to  those  able  to  bear  it,  but  the 
study  of  anatomy  comes  late.  So  should  that 
of  ty]:)ical  forms.  They  are  skeletons  merely. 
They  are  not  now  being  introduced  before  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  school  life  by  our 
leaders  in  art  work.  They  are  not  drawn  even 
in  those  years  in  many  of  the  best  courses  except 
as  they  appear  in  toys  and  in  other  common 
objects. 

Cubes,  spheres  and  cylinders  should  be  con- 
sidered as  playthings  when  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  never  described  in  words  or  made 
centers  for  classification.  (See  present  editor's 
notes  on  each  Gift  in  Part  II.) 
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DRAWING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  NURSERY. 


There  is  no  kindergarten  occupation  that  has 
been  more  generally  abandoned  than  drawing  on 
a  network  of  lines.  Such  drawing  has  been 
found  to  belong  to  a  later  period  of  develop- 
ment and  relates  itself  to  the  mechanical  draw- 
ing of  the  school. 

Steadying  eye  and  hand  to  work  together  in 
drawing  lines  over  other  lines  is  nervous  work 
for  a  child  under  eight  or  even  nine  years  of  age. 
It  is  also  injurious  to  the  eye  of  the  young  child 
and  tends  to  produce  near-sightedness,  as  does 
too  early  use  of  the  reading  book. 

Kindergartners  for  a  long  time  apparently 
quite  overlooked  Froebel's  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  way  a  little  child  naturally 
inclines  to  free  illustrative  drawing  to  express  him- 
self in  a  creative  occupation.  Froebel  gives  a 
number  of  very  simple,  practical  suggestions  for 
drawing  in  the  nursery  which  mothers  as  well  as 
kindergartners  should  observe  carefully. 

These  suggestions  are  found  in  the  commentary 
on  "The  Little  Artist"  and  in  the  second  chapter 
of  "The  Education  of  Man." 

In  the  commentary  Froebel  advises  mothers 
to  make  outlines  in  the  air  and  in  sand  as  well  as 
on  slate  or  paper,  the  child  gradually  imitating. 
He  says,  "Drawing  in  the  air  being  a  decided 
movement  gives  pleasure  to  your  little  child." 

In  the  rhymes  and  accompanying  picture  of 
"The  Little  Artist,"  Froebel  suggests  the  illustra- 
tive drawing,  now  generally  accepted,  as  the 
appropriate  drawing  for  the  kindergarten.  He 
says: 

"The  things  a  child  can  make 
May  crude  and  worthless  be; 
It  is  his  impulse  to  create 
Should  gladden  thee." 

In  "The  Education  of  Man,"  Froebel  notes 
the  joy  of  a  little  child  who,  having  found  a  pebble, 
or  piece  of  slate  or  chalk,  delights  in  drawing  it 
over  any  smooth  surface  just  to  see  the  color 
and  the  lines  appear.  At  first,  the  rubbing,  the 
movement  interests  him,  than  the  change  on  the 


surface  of  the  slate  or  other  substance  attracts 
his  attention.  The  child  rejoices  in  his  own  power 
to  create  the  change. 

As  many  readers  of  this  book  may  not  have 
"The  Education  of  Man"  at  hand,  we  will  (juote 
at  length  from  it,  for  the  subject  is  a  vital  one, 
and  is  so  treated  by  Froebel. 

"A  child  has  found  a  pebble;  in  onler  to  determine 
by  experiment  its  properties,  he  has  rubbed  it  on 
a  board  near  by,  and  has  discoviTe^i  its  property 
of  imparting  color.  It  is  a  fragment  of  linic,  clay, 
red  stone  or  chalk. 

"See  how  he  delights  in  the  newly  di-^rovcred 
property,  and  how  busily  he  makes  use  of  it!  Soon 
the  whule  surface  of  the  board  is  changed. 

"At  first  the  boy  takes  delight  in  the  new  prop- 
erty. Then  in  the  changed  surface — now  red,  new 
white,  now  black,  now  brown — but  soon  he  begins 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  winding,  straight,  curved 
and  other  forms  that  appear.  These  linear  phenom- 
ena direct  his  attention  to  the  Unear  properties  of 
surrounding  objects.  Now  the  head  becomes  a 
circle,  and  now  the  circular  line  represents  the  head, 
the  elliptical  curve  connected  with  it  represents  the 
body;  arms  and  legs  appear  as  straight  or  broken 
Unes  and  these  again  represent  arms  and  legs;  the 
fingers  he  sees  are  straight  lines  meeting  in  the  com- 
mon point  and  lines  so  connected  are,  for  the  busy 
child  again  hands  and  fingers;  the  eyes  he  acva  na 
dots  and  which  again  represent  eyes;  and  llius  a 
new  world  opens  witlxin  and  without.  For  what 
man  tries  to  represent  or  do   he  begins  to  understand. 

"The  perception  and  representation  of  linear 
relations  opens  to  the  child  on  the  threshold  of  Iwy- 
hood  a  new  world  in  various  directions.  Not  only 
can  he  represent  the  outer  world  in  rediice<i  meuioire 
and  thus  comprehend  it  more  easily  with  hi.-i  cye«; 
not  only  can  he  repro<lucc  outwardly  whal  Uvea  in 
his  mind  as  a  remini.soence  or  new  association,  but 
the  knowledge  of  a  wholly  now  invisible  world,  the 
world  of  forceJi,  has  its  tcndcrest  rootlets  right  here. 

"The  l)all  that  is  rolling,  <jr  h.us  Iwen  rolled,  the 
stone  that  h.as  been  thrown  or  fallen,  the  water  tliat 
has  been  damme<l  and  conducted  into  many  brandl- 
ing ditches— all  these  have  taught  the  child  that  the 
effect  of  a  force,  in  its  individual  manifcatationa 
is  always  in  the  direction  of  a  line. 
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"Then  the  representation  of  objects  by  Unes  soon 
leads  the  child  to  the  perception  and  representation 
of  the  direction  in  which  a  force  acts. 

"  Here  flows  a  brook  "  and,  saying  this,  the  child 
makes  a  mark  indicating  the  course  of  the  brook. 
The  child  has  drawn  lines  signifying  to  him  a  tree. 
"Here  grows  another  branch,  and  here  still  another," 
and  as  he  speaks,  he  draws  forth  from  the  tree,  as 
it  were,  the  lines  indicating  its  branches. 

"  Very  significantly  says  the  child,  "  Here  comes 
a  bird  flying,"  and  draws  the  direction  of  the  sup- 
posed flight,  a  winding  line. 

"  Give  the  child  a  bit  of  chalk  or  the  like,  and  soon 
a  new  creation  will  stand  before  him  and  you. 

"Let  the  father,  too,  in  a  few  lines  sketch  a  man, 
a  horse.  This  man  of  lines,  this  horse  of  lines,  will 
give  the  child  more  joy  than  an  actual  man,  an  actual 
horse  would  do. 

"Mothers  and  attendents,  would  you  know  how 
to  lead  the  child  in  this  matter.  See  and  observe 
the  child;    he  will  teach  you  what  to  do. 

"The  attentive  mother,  the  thoughtful  father,  the 
sympathetic  family,  without  any  of  them  having 
ever  drawn,  without  an  artist  among  them,  may 
lead  the  child  growing  into  boyhood  to  draw  with 
tolerable  accuracy  a  straight  line,  a  diagonal  or 
diameter,  mirrors,  windows  and  many  other  things, 
with  some  degree  of  resemblance." 

Froebel  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  value  of  con- 
necting spoken  language  with  drawing.  This  is 
a  valuable  and  practical  suggestion  too  often 
neglected  in  kindergartens.  There  is  no  work 
that  children  do  about  which  they  will  talk  more 
freely  than  their  drawings.  The  drawing  lesson 
becomes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  language 
work. 

We  have  quoted  Froebel  thus  at  length  to  show 
clearly  that  present  day  drawing  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  thoroughly  Froebelian. 

There  is  no  more  important  kindergarten 
occupation  than  drawing.  It  should  be  a  daily 
exercise,  not  an  occasional  one,  as  it  now  is  in 
many  kindergartens.  There  is  no  occupation 
in  which  a  child  can  more  readily  exercise  creative 
activity. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  says,  "Any  thoughtful 
observer  who  watches  a  child's  drawing  from  the 
time  he  is  two  until  he  is  six,  must  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  aid  it  furnishes  to  all  of 
his  processes  of  thought." 

In  speaking  of  this  free,  illustrative  drawing, 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  says:  "This  type  of  drawing 
opens  the  realm  of  pictorial  art  to  the  young 
child  more  directly  than  any  other  type  of  draw- 
ing yet  discovered." 


Many  children  have  passed  the  "  scribbling  age' ' 
in  drawing  before  entering  the  kindergarten,  others 
have  never  been  permitted  to  draw  at  home. 
Naturally  then,  there  must  be  a  great  difference 
in  dealing  with  individual  children  in  the  kinder- 


garten. 


The  kindergartner's  first  duty  is  to  place 
drawing  materials  before  each  child  and  observe 
what  each  child  attempts  to  do.  It  has  been 
found  very  interesting  to  retain  the  first  set  of 
papers  for  comparison  with  later  drawings. 

Some  children  who  have  never  drawn  seem 
afraid  to  begin.  They  should  be  furnished  daily 
with  materials,  but  left  alone  for  a  time  and  en- 
couraged to  watch  their  neighbors  draw. 

Those  children  who  are  still  in  "The  scribbling 
age"  will  be  helped  by  practice  drawing.  Try 
to  concentrate  the  child's  attention  upon  a  sweep- 
ing movement  across  the  whole  paper  in  an 
endeavor  to  color  it.  Indeed  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  adopt  Froebel's  suggestion  of  practicing  move- 
ment in  the  air  before  touching  the  paper.  Chil- 
dren love  to  "make  believe,"  and  drawing  in  the 
air  is  "make  believe  drawing." 

Short,  thick  pieces  of  crayon  should  be  used  and 
drawn  across  the  entire  paper.  Using  the  side 
of  a  small  piece  of  crayon  is  a  good  device  to 
prevent  scribbling.  It  will  aid  in  coloring  the 
paper  more  evenly. 

A  paper  colored  with  green  crayon  may  be 
called  a  grass  plot  and  an  appropriate  picture 
mounted  upon  it,  as  a  lamb,  a  cow,  chickens  or 
children  playing.  (See  Plate  XL)  The  sheet 
colored  blue  may  be  called  the  sky  and  a  bird 
or  two  mounted,  or  it  may  be  taken  to  be  water, 
a  slit  cut  and  a  folded  ship  inserted  so  that  it 
will  stand  and  slide  backward  and  forward  in 
the  slit. 

Again,  the  children  may  fringe  a  piece  of  paper 
after  they  have  colored  it.  They  may  cut  it  into 
strips  and  use  it  for  chains. 

Considerable  practice  in  this  coloring  removes 
the  tendency  to  scribble  or  to  make  tiny  strokes 
with  a  cramped  movement.  It  gives  freedom 
of  movement. 

Nothing  should  be  said  to  the  child  of  practice. 
To  the  kindergartner,  such  work  is  merely  a  de- 
vice to  free  the  hand  and  secure  long  lines.  To 
the  child,  it  must  be  a  real  piece  of  work.  The 
child  is  pleased  to  see  the  paper  he  has  colored 
used  in.  the  different  ways  indicated. 

By  continuing  to  practice  drawing  in  the  air 
and  in  sand,  even  the  youngest  children  will  soon 
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be  able  to  draw  simple  objects  on  paper,  as  a 
nest,  a  see-saw,  a  swing,  a  flag. 

These  objects,  it  will  be  observed,  give  practice 
in  all  directions,  vertical,  horizontal  and  i)l)li(iiu'. 

The  nest  gives  a  winding  line,  curving  over  anil 
over  itself.  The  children  will  delight  to  put 
colored  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  kindcrgartner, 
if  not  the  child,  may  draw  a  bird  hovering  over  it. 

When  the  nest  is  well  drawn  on  paper,  a  slit 
may  be  cut  and  a  bird  slipped  in  over  the  eggs. 
The  bird  mav  have  been  cut  to  outline  and  col- 
ored by  the  "child.     (See  Plate  XVIII.) 

The  following  series  of  practice  lessons  was 
worked  out  some  years  ago  by  Miss  Lileon  Claxton 
and  has  proved  very  suggestive  and  heli)ful  to 
many  young  kindergartners.  The  drawings  were 
made  on  bogus  paper  with  heavy  crayons  nearly 
as  thick  as  an  adult's  finger,  and  after  drawing,  an 
appropriate  picture  was  mounted  upon  the  paper. 

We  give  the  list  of  drawings  and  mounted 
pictures: 


Practice  Drawings. 

Mounis. 

1. 

Water,  blue  crayon. 

A  ship. 

2. 

A  see-saw,  black. 

Children. 

3. 

Pond  and  bush,  blue. 

green.               Ducks. 

4. 

Green  hill. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

5. 

White  hill. 

A  sled. 

6. 

Grass. 

Cows. 

7. 

\  tent,  white. 

Soldiers. 

8. 

A  c:\ge. 

A  lion. 

9. 

A  fence. 

Horse  and  colt. 

10. 

Chicken-coop. 

Hen  and  chicks. 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  practice 
in  the  first  series  is  on  straight  lines,  and  that  the 
three  positions  indicating  vertical,  horizontal 
and  oblique  are  all  present. 

Second  Series,  (curved  lines.) 

1 1 .  .\  ball  hanging. 

12.  Three  balls  hanging. 

13.  An  apple. 

14.  An  orange. 

15.  A  pumpkin. 
IG.  Snowballs. 

17.  The  six  balls  of  First  Gift  (colored  in  order.) 

18.  Balloons    (one,    two.    three     and      more). 

19.  A  snow-man  (made  of  two  balls  of  difTerent 
sizes.) 

20.  \  hammock  swung  between  two  posts. 
Paper  doll  mounted. 

21.  Pussy  (back  view). 


Note. — In  the  second  series  the  practice  is  in 
mass  mainly.  The  order  is  not  fi.xed.  Practice 
may  1k'  on  straight  and  curved  lines  on  alternate 
(.lays. 

Before  each  lesson,  practice  the  appropriate 
motion  in  the  air  as,  in  drawing  a  hill  move  the 
hand  in  a  slanting  direi-tion.  .Vftcr  finishing 
each  drawing,  let  the  children  mount  the  picture 
suggested  or  draw  freely,  as,  a  child  on  each  end 
of  the  sce-s;iw. 

Coloring  animals  is  a  favorite  occuputii)n.  (Sec 
Plate  No.  XVT.)  It  is  also  a  kind  of  practice  in 
mass  drawing. 

There  are  outlines  of  familiar  animals  that  may 
be  secureil  in  sets  to  color.  They  are  rather 
smaller  than  it  is  best  to  u.se  in  the  early  lessons. 
Many  kindergartners  se(;ure  large  patterns  by 
tracing  the  animals  found  in  good  animal  picture 
books.  If  such  books  are  used  ilaily  in  kinder- 
garten as  they  should  be,  the  children  will  soon 
be  familiar  with  animal  forms  and  colors.  They 
will  delight  in  reproducing  the  colors  of  the  lK)ok 
as  nearly  as  they  can  match  them  with  crayon 
or  paint-box. 

The  animals  of  the  Henny  Penny  story  after 
being  colored  and  mounted  make  an  interesting 
story  chart  or  border  for  the  blackboard.  (See 
Plate  No.  XI.) 

A  mother  hen  and  her  brood,  a  horse  and  (-(jU, 
a  cow  and  calf,  mounted  on  aj)propriate  back- 
grounds are  pleasing  and  instructive.  A  fence 
may  be  drawn  as  if  to  shut  the  animals  in  the 
barnyard. 

The  older  group  of  children  should  \>e  held  to 
more  careful  work  in  coloring  animals,  for  example, 
they  may  use  several  colored  crayons  and  color 
the  duck's  feet  and  bill,  the  hen's  comb  and  other 
details  that  demand  closer  observation  and  more 
careful  strokes.  The  younger  children  should 
use  one  color  only. 

With  gray  bogus  pai)cr,  common  white  black- 
board crayon  may  Ix'  u.sed  to  good  advantage 
in  coloring  white  animals,  a.s  a  cat,  a  bunny,  a 
goat,  a  sheep,  a  horse. 

With  verj'  young  children,  it  ha.s  \x^u  found 
best  to  have  the  animals  cut  out  before  coloring. 
The  older  children  may  themselves  cut  out  the 
animals  to  color.  .\  little  child  is  trammeled  by 
attempting  to  keep  within  an  outline  but  may 
sweep  with  good  strokes  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
paper  animal  when  it  is  cut  out  Ix-fore  coloring. 
This  is  im|)ortant.  a.s  freedom  and  strength  of 
movement  is  to  be  sought  before  accuracy. 
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While  such  practice  drawing  may  be  given 
daily  for  a  few  weeks,  an  opportunity  should  also 
be  given  daily  for  free  illustrative  drawing,  which 
is  to  the  child  a  language. 

"Show  me  on  your  drawing  paper  what  you 
saw  coming  to  kindergarten  this  morning  on  the 
street.  I  will  come  and  guess  what  it  was," 
says  the  kindergartner. 

"Make  a  picture  of  one  of  your  playthings." 
"Draw  your  little  dolly  in  her  carriage."  "Draw 
Jack  and  Jill  or  Little  Boy  Blue." 

As  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  says  in  one  of  his  excellent 
commentaries*  on  children's  drawings,  "Those 
who  object  to  having  a  young  child  use  drawing 
freely  as  a  language,  generally  base  their  objection 
on  the  fact  that  the  child  cannot  draw.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  can  use  drawing  to 
such  good  advantage  as  a  language.  He  cannot 
draw,  but  he  docs  not  know  that  he  cannot,  and 
the  symbolizing  tendency  makes  him  free  to 
attempt  even  the  sky  and  God. 

"  Children  under  eight,  if  not  already  spoiled 
by  bad  teaching,  can  be  depended  upon  to  draw 
of  their  own  volition,  or  on  request,  anything  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens  above." 

While  the  children  draw,  it  is  the  kinder- 
gartner's  opportunity  to  study  them,  to  pass 
from  one  to  another  quietly,  asking  a  few  personal 
questions  of  each  child,  and  encouraging  those 
who  are  backward  by  drawing  for  them. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  instinct 
of  imitation  in  this  occupation  as  in  all  others. 
Imitation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  mind's 
methods  of  learning.  Formerly  teachers  did  not 
fully  realize  this  value  and  often  forbade  children 
to  imitate,  thinking  it  prevented  creative  work. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  not  encourage  the  child 
to  imitate  the  product,  but  rather  the  method 
of  working.  Dr.  John  Dewey  says,  "The  child 
may  learn  much  from  the  incidental  and  mainly 
unconscious  imitation  of  the  methods  used  by 
others.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
educationally,  between  that  unconscious  assimila- 
tion of  the  mode  of  handling  used  by  another 
better-trained  person,  and  the  mechanical  and  set 
copying  of  that  person's  work. 

"  One  imitates  the  process  and  tends  to  set  free 
the  child's  powers;  the  other  imitates  the  prod- 
uct and  tends  towards  slavishness." 

Prof.  Sully  says:  " The  first  attempts  to  manage 


the  pencil  are  commonly  aided  by  the  mother, 
who,  moreover,  is  wont  to  present  a  model  draw- 
ing and  what  is  even  more  important  at  this 
early  stage,  to  supply  model  movtments  of  the 
arm  and  hand.  In  a  strict  sense,  of  course,  no 
child's  drawing  is  absolutely  spontaneous  and 
independent  of  external  stimulus  and  guidance." 
(Studies  of  Childhood.  Sully— Chap.  The  Little 
Draughtsman.) 

At  the  close  of  a  drawing  exercise,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  request  several  children  to  tell  what 
they  have  drawn.  Indeed  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  keep  the  children  from  doing  so  if  there  is  any 
naturalness  in  discipline.  Children  will  even 
rise  out  of  their  seats  and  act  out  their  drawings 
or  add  to  them  by  means  of  gesture  and  word 
what  they  find  it  difficult  to  express  in  lines. 

The  kindergartner  may  occasionally  select  two 
or  three  good  drawings  to  hold  up  or  place  where 
all  can  see  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Chil- 
dren's work  should  seldom  be  kept  up  longer. 

In  commenting,  it  is  better  to  say  "I  hke  the 
picture  which  you  have  made,"  rather  than  to 
praise  the  child  himself  for  drawing  it. 

In  later  years  this  inspection  of  drawings  at 
the  close  of  a  lesson  should  take  the  form  of  class 
criticism,  but  very  little  criticism  should  be  given 
or  required  of  kindergarten  children.  A  question 
or  suggestion  given  occasionally  will  prove 
sufficient  in  the  way  of  criticism  at  this  early  age, 
as,  "How  many  legs  has  your  horse?  Where  are 
his  ears?  Is  he  running  or  standing  still?  Perhaps 
you  can  make  him  run.  Where  is  the  train  going? 
Is  it  on  the  track?  Where  are  the  wheels?  This 
boy  is  so  big,  I  am  afraid  he  cannot  get  into  his 
wagon." 

By  these  suggestive  remarks,  the  children  grad- 
ually take  hints  that  lead  to  improvement.  They 
will  begin  to  represent  action  and  motion  as  well 
as  form,  and  will  also  consider  proportion. 

Very  little  suggestion  or  criticism  should  be 
given  at  first  in  regard  to  placing  a  drawing. 
The  child  cannot  think  of  many  points  at  once. 
Before  drawing,  however,  there  may  at  times  be 
a  little  conversation  as  to  whether  it  will  be  better 
to  have  the  long  edges  of  the  paper  front  and 
back  or  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  prepare 
the  paper  in  accordance  with  the  specific  object  to 
be  drawn  as  a  long  narrow  piece  of  paper  for  a 
flower  having  a  long  stem. 


♦Rpo  Barnes'  "  Studios  in   Education. 
Art.      Kg.  Mag.,  April  and  May,  1901. 


Vol.  II.  No.  8.     Also  Barnes'  "Child  Study  in  relation  to  Elementary 
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All  sorts  of  incongruities  must  be  expected  and 
accepted  in  drawings  made  by  cliildren  of  kinder- 
garten age,  remembering  that  too  much  sugges- 
tion and  too  much  criticism  will  hinder  spontaneity 
by  making  the  child  self-conscious.  Yet  the 
thoughtful  kindergartner  is  always  endeavoring 
to  hft  the  child  to  the  "next  higher  level,"  not 
allowing  him  to  keep  on  too  long  repeating  him- 
self on  the  lower  level. 

A  de\'ice  which  has  been  found  effective  both 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  primary  grades  to 
improve  the  child's  free  illustrative  drawing  is  as 
follows  : 

Select  a  single  object  which  is  mentioned  in  a 
story;  show  it  to  the  children;  draw  it  for  them 
on  the  blackboard  in  several  positions. 

Erase  the  drawings,  place  the  object  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  all  who  are  to  draw  it. 

A.sk  the  children  to  make  a  picture  that  looks 
just  like  it. 

"Play  you  have  a  camera.  Now  take  the 
picture." 

Later  in  the  week,  when  you  have  told  the  story, 
and  the  children  are  "telling  it"  in  pictures,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  drawing  of  the  one  object 
will  have  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
illustration  of  the  whole  story.  For  example, 
before  asking  the  children  to  draw  the  Jack  and 
Jill  story,  show  a  little  pail.  Draw  the  pail  as 
a  single  object.  Before  the  story  of  "Little  Boy 
Blue,"  draw  a  horn. 

After  practicing  drawing  single  animals,  as  a 
squirrel,  a  bunny,  a  fish,  a  bird,  stories  may  be 
told  of  each  animal  and  the  freedom  with  which 
the  animal  is  drawn  will  set  up  the  whole  scene 
produced  by  the  children.  It  is  a  device  well 
worth  trying. 

Some  kindergartners  wonder  why  children  in 
other  kindergartens  draw  so  much  better  than 
theirs.  It  is  because  of  just  such  simple  devices 
which  are  not  appreciated  by  many,  but  which 
thoughtful,  creative  minds  invent  from  day  to 
day. 

The  freedom  with  which  a  kindergartner  draws 
before  her  class  is  also  a  most  important  factor, 
for  it  would  seem  that  children  imitate*  so  exactly 
at  this  age,  that  their  drawings  take  on  the  very 
peculiarities  and  excellencies  of  those  drawn 
before  them. 

Dr.   Henry   Lukens,   whose  article   upon   Chil- 


dren's Drawings  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
Vol.  IV.  1,  attracted  much  attention  some  years 
ago,  says,  "  I  do  not  see  why  an  artist  should  not 
make  a  series  of  such  objects  as  children  love  to 
draw  in  simplified  outlines,  giving  only  characteris- 
tic touches.  Finished,  shaded,  perspective  draw- 
ings are  not  so  likely  to  stimulate  interest  in 
little  chihlren."  In  speaking  of  illustrative  draw- 
ings Dr.  Lukens  says:  "All  school  work  is  too 
limited  in  opportunity  for  experience,  productive 
and  other  forms  of  outgoing  energy.  iMlucatioii 
tends,  from  its  very  nature,  towards  a  pouring 
in,  sensory  process.  Development  can,  however, 
only  come  from  a  growth  on  the  motor  or  pro- 
ductive .side. 

"  Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  hy  free  draw- 
ing out  of  the  head.  Abundance  of  i)ractice  will 
certainly  make  vast  improvements  over  the  re- 
sults as  now  presented. 

"  The  chief  things  to  aim  at,  I  should  think, 
would  be : 

"1.  To  stimulate  practice  in  and  out  of  .school. 

"  2.  To  aid  the  development  by  suggestions  and 
by  simplified  outline  drawings  by  good  artists." 

Since  Dr.  Lukens  wrote,  mass  drawing  has 
become  popular  and  it  has  been  found  that  simple 
mass  representations  as  in  "The  Noah's  Ark 
Series,"  "The  Hen  and  Chickens"  the  "Duck 
and  Ducklings,"  now  so  extensively  used  in  wall 
decorations,  reappear  to  some  extent  in  children's 
attempts  both  in  brush  work  and  in  free  cutting. 
The  kindergarten  children  also  imitate  the  mass 
drawings  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  seen  at 
home. 

Good  stationary  work  on  the  walls  or  the  black- 
board is  helpful,  as  impression  tends  to  expression, 
but  drawing  while  the  child  watches  is  th<'  greater 
incentive.  The  child  sees  the  way  to  U-gin  and 
to  proceed.     He  tends  to  imitate  the  movements. 

Very  crude,  ugly  drawings  should  not  Ix;  left 
long  on  the  blackboard  for  they,  too,  impres.s 
themselves.  Shades  are  sometimes  attached  to 
the  blackboard  and  drawn  down  over  the  children's 
drawings  to  hide  them  from  view  rather  than 
have  them  eras<>d  at  once.  The  children  should 
if  possible  draw  on  the  blackboards  daily  for  a 
few  minutes  to  encourage  large  movements. 

The  question  now  ari.ses  whether  there  .sliould 
be  any  attempt  at  genuine  object  drawing  in  the 
kindergarten. 


*  For  very  valuable  suggestions  on  the  use  of  imitation  in  drawing,  consult  on  article  by  Prof.  Walter  Sargent  In 
The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Nov.,  1909. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  drawing  is  mainly 
a  means  of  expression  to  the  little  child.  He 
draws  from  within,  from  what  he  knows  to  be 
true  of  an  object  rather  than  how  it  appears. 

This  makes  real  object  drawing  well-nigh  im- 
possible. For  example:  An  apple  with  a  hat- 
pin stuck  through  it  was  given  as  a  model  to  a 
large  number  of  young  children  at  six  years  of 
age.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  drew  the  whole 
length  of  the  pin  across  the  apple,  although,  of 
course,  no  one  could  see  the  pin  but  only  the  pro- 
truding ends.  The  whole  pin  was  represented, 
not  because  the  children  saw  it,  but  because  they 
knew  it  to  be  there! 

Children  in  like  manner  draw  an  opaque  box 
or  basket  showing  all  that  they  know  to  be  in  it. 
Drawings  of  city  kindergarten  children  show 
coal  in  little  pieces,  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
a  coal  cart.  (See  Plate  XVIL) 

Although  the  children  are  not  yet  old  enough 
for  exact  object  drawing,  it  is  advisable  once 
during  the  week  to  present  a  definite  object  as  a 
model. 

If  the  object  is  small,  as  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  one 
should  be  given  to  each  child.  Larger  objects 
should  be  carefully  placed  in  full  sight,  as  a  child's 
broom,  a  toy  wagon,  a  doll,  a  spade,  a  rake. 

The  objects  chosen  at  first  may  well  be  flat, 
as  a  ladder,  a  fan,  a  flag,  an  envelope,  a  window. 

By  calling  attention  to  the  object  and  having 
it  in  full  sight,  the  children  begin  to  improve, 
although  anything  like  exact  reproduction  cannot 
be  expected.  If  no  object  drawing  is  attempted, 
the  child,  who  is  apt  to  create  symbols  of  things, 
will  go  on  repeating  these  symbols  until  his  horses, 
his  trees,  his  men  are  all  alike. 

Object  drawing,  or  an  attempt  at  it,  will  help 
the  child  improve  on  himself.  "On  our  walk," 
says  the  kindergartner,  "we  must  look  at  an  oak 
tree  and  an  elm  tree  and  see  if  they  are  just  alike. 
Then  when  you  draw  a  tree,  I  will  ask  you  what 
kind  of  a  tree  it  is." 

The  child  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  one  stage, 
repeating  and  repeating  himself.  That  is  the 
action  of  an  undeveloped  mind. 

Self-imitation  is  valuable  in  its  place,  as  when 
baby  begins  to  pile  blocks,  he  repeats  and  repeats 
and  repeats  the  act,  hundreds  of  times.  It  is,  at 
a  later  age,  a  low  order  of  progress.  The  kinder- 
gartner must  watch  for  the  "psychologic  moment" 
to  help  the  child  lift  himself  a  step  higher. 

The  selection  of  objects  is  important.  They 
should  be  mainly  toys  and  natural  objects  as 


fruits  and  vegetables,  grasses  and  flowers  in  their 
season. 

The  season  of  the  year  may  naturally  control 
the  objects  chosen  for  drawing  as  well  as  the  stories 
to  be  illustrated. 

In  the  early  fall,  fall  flowers,  leaves,  apples, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  later  the  vegetables,  the 
potatoes,  the  carrot,  the  beet,  the  red  pepper,  the 
pumpkin  as  Thanksgiving  is  approaching.  Later 
— winter  garments,  as  mittens,  caps  and  muffs, 
sleds,  will  be  pleasing  subjects. 

Soon  the  Christmas  tree  and  all  its  accompany- 
ing toy  treasures  will  present  fascinating  objects 
to  draw.  Snowballs,  snow  men,  snow  hills  and 
sleds,  windows  with  snowy  s  lis,  snowcarts  and 
shovels  should  be  drawn  in  mid-winter. 

In  the  springtime,  flowers  again  come  into  the 
child's  life  and  he  makes  brave  attempts  to  show 
the  pussy  willow,  the  daffodil,  the  violet,  the 
crocus,  the  tulip,  the  grasses. 

The  Maypole  drawings  give  fine  practice  in 
drawing  lines  at  all  angles  and  in  all  colors,  and 
many  children  will  attempt  the  dancing  of  the 
boys  and  girls  around  the  pole. 

At  all  seasons  men,  women  and  children,  dolls, 
houses,  furniture,  wagons,  boats,  trolleys,  steam- 
cars,  engines,  ships,  bridges,  ladders,  tools  and 
toys  afford  an  endless  variety. 

It  is  surprising  that  many  kindergartners  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  special  preparation  nec- 
essary to  secure  good  results  in  drawing.  That 
it  is  mainly  free  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
seems  to  mean  that  the  kindergartner  has  nothing 
to  do.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  kinder- 
gartner must  see  ahead.  She  must  have  an  ideal, 
a  goal. 

She  must  study  each  individual  child  as  he 
draws  from  day  to  day  and  note  his  progress  or 
arrest  of  development. 

She  must  know  who  is  in  and  who  is  beyond 
the  scribbling  age,  or  the  cataloguing  age,  or 
the  age  of  diagrams  or  conventional  signs.  She 
must  consider  her  suggestions  and  questions 
carefully,  judging  the  right  one  for  each  in- 
dividual. She  should  be  improving  all  the  time 
in  blackboard  drawing  herself  that  she  may  make 
the  best  models  and  utilize  the  child's  instinct  of 
imitation. 

She  must  have  good  models  at  hand  or  know 
how  to  get  them  when  needed.  Often  a  child 
in  the  class  will  furnish  the  toy  needed.  She 
must  have  quick  sympathy  to  interpret  the 
childish  view  and  to  enter  into  the  child's  descrip- 
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tions  of  his  crude  attempts  at  representation. 
She  must  see  more  than  the  child  and  be  able 
to  interpret  for  him  and  suggest  new  ideas.  She 
must  choose  stories  to  be  illustrated  wisely  as  well 
as  objective  models.  She  must  consider,  with 
care,  the  selection  of  materials.  The  right  paper, 
the  right  size,  the  best  crayon;  all  these  details 
are  hers  for  study.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  will  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

An  eminent  educator  says,  "  By  recording 
images  and  thus  hokling  them  before  the  mind 
for  consideration,  drawing  hccotncs  one  of  the  most 
effeciive  agencies  in  organizing  a  body  of  correct 
ideas  or  concepts  on  which  all  intelligent  think- 
ing must  finally  rest."  Is  it  not  then  well  worth 
while  to  give  marked  attention  to  it? 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  scrap-book 
can  be  made  by  selecting  the  best  of  the  children's 
drawings  throughout  the  year.     If  the  subjects 


have  been  well  chosen,  the  seasons,  the  songs,  the 
stories,  the  games,  the  excursions,  the  trades, 
animal  and  plant  life,  home  incidents,  and  those 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  general  environment 
in  which  the  child  lives,  the  holidays,  all  will  be 
mirrored  forth.  Such  a  book  surely  reflects  back 
to  a  kindergarten  child  the  work  of  the  year. 
It  makes  a  review  picture  book. 

If  a  child's  drawings  are  saved  and  about 
twenty  or  thirty  selected,  each  one  mounted 
carefully  upon  a  larger  sheet  of  durable  paper, 
and  all  neatly  fastened  in  book  form,  no  better 
gift  for  the  intelligent  parent  could  be  devised 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  It  will  Ik?  a  little  pano- 
rama to  the  child  and  to  the  parent,  recalling 
songs  and  stories  and  many  happy  experiences 
in  the  kindergarten. 

Plates  X  to  XIII  illustrate  the  various  phases 
of  drawing  which  have  been  descriljed  in  this 
chapter. 


THE   OCCUPATION   OF   PAPER  CUTTING. 


A  number  of  the  new  plates  in  this  book  in- 
dicate how  much  more  free  cutting  is  being  done 
in  the  kindergarten  of  to-day  than  formerly. 
The  plates  in  the  older  edition  cover  pages  of 
cutting  according  to  dictation  upon  a  prepared 
geometrical  form,  especially  the  triangle.  Hours 
upon  hours  have  been  spent  by  training  classes 
in  cutting  and  mounting  forms  of  beauty  com- 
posed of  many  tiny  pieces  of  paper. 

Such  work  in  paper  cutting  is  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  The  occupation  of  paper  cutting 
has  developed  in  freer  channels  and  is  invaluable 
because  of  its  inexpensiveness  as  well  as  its 
excellence  as  a  medium  of  expression. 

Children  love  to  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  familiar  tool  of  the  home.  Usually  they  are 
denied  the  privilege  because  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ing it.  Even  when  blunt  scissors  are  furnished 
in  the  home,  there  is  the  fear  of  cutting  household 
articles  or  clothing.  Sometimes  a  pretty  curl 
disappears.  Hence  scissors,  though  so  familiar 
a  tool,  are  usually  forbidden  in  the  home  to  the 
young  child. 

In  kindergarten,  however,  blunt  scissors,  plenty 
of  paper  and  the  watchful  eye  of  the  kindergartner 
prevent  catastrophes. 

We  recommend  blunt  scissors  five  inches  long. 
The  smaller  pairs  sometimes  furnished  are  not 
desirable.  Bogus  and  manilla  paper  are  the 
best  materials,  as  they  are  crisp  and  take  the 
scissors  without  bending.  They  are  also  in- 
expensive papers. 

The  child  enjoys  the  sound  of  the  tool  on  this 
stiff  paper.  The  paper  chosen  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  very  stiff  or  tough  at  first. 

The  children  if  very  young  will  enjoy  cutting 
simply  to  cut.  They  enjoy  the  action  without 
reference  to  results. 

Snipping  is  a  good  exercise  for  several  lessons; 
the  little  pieces  may  be  gathered  and  used  to 
fill  a  pillow  for  dolly,  or  to  make  a  load  for  a  toy 
wagon.  White  snips  may  make  a  snow  storm  if 
it  happens  to  be  winter. 


Fringing  follows  snipping.  Cutting  strips  of 
short  lengths  for  chains  is  a  simple  exercise. 
After  fringing  paper,  it  may  be  converted  into 
brooms,  brushes,  plumes,  feathers,  and  later  into 
towels  or  tablecloths  of  various  sizes. 

Many  periods  may  be  given  to  these  preliminary 
exercises  if  the  little  ones  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  cutting  at  home. 

Cutting  spirals  from  circles  and  squares  gives 
a  pleasing  result  and  is  usually  found  an  easy 
cutting  lesson.  Suspending  such  spirals  over  the 
radiator  so  that  they  will  dance  up  and  down 
pleases  the  children. 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  let  the  children  simply 
experiment  just  to  see  what  they  can  cut.  They 
are  often  surprised  at  their  own  productions  and 
name  them  from  fancied  resemblances. 

Power  is  also  gained  by  cutting  out  their  own 
free  drawings.  The  children  gradually  discover 
that  cutting  is  really  drawing  with  the  scissors. 
This  seems  to  give  confidence  especially  in  illus- 
trative work. 

Next  simple  familiar  forms  may  be  suggested. 
It  is  even  more  important  that  they  be  familiar 
than  simple,  for  the  child  must  have  the  image 
well  in  mind  if  he  is  to  reproduce  it. 

Among  the  forms  to  be  cut  are  dolls,  dishes, 
houses,  household  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables, 
beds;  clothing,  as  aprons,  dresses,  trousers, 
stockings,  shoes,  hats,  caps,  mits;  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  season;  familiar  animals; 
ships;  tools  of  various  workmen ;  leaves;  flowers, 
toys,  etc.     (See  Plates  XIV-XVI-XVII.) 

To  secure  good  results,  the  children  should 
frequently  watch  the  kindergartner  cut  out  a 
form  before   attempting  it  themselves. 

Cutting  to  the  line,  while  try  ng  to  the  eye, 
may  be  used  to  some  extent  even  in  the  kinder- 
garten. It  prepares  the  way  for  cutting 
out  scrap  pictures  and  making  scrap-books 
and  is  also  necessary  sometimes  in  construction 
work. 

Occasionally  there   should   be   cutting   to  the 
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line  or  crease  by  dictation  on  the  ilieckers  of  a 
square  folded  into  sixteenths. 

Doubling  the  paper  before  cutting  should  not 
be  allowed.     The  child  cannot  carry  a  half  form 
in  mind.     It  is  better  even  in  cutting  dollies  to 
discard  the  old  method  of  doubling  the  paper 
(See  Plate  XIV.) 

When,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  out  animals 
that  will  stand,  the  paper  may  be  doubled  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rocking-horse  on  Plate  XIII 
In  such  a  case  the  whole  form  is  kept  in  mind. 

If  children  are  permitted  to  cut  out  their  own 
free  drawings,  it  often  transpires  that  they  cut 
out  two  or  more  united  objects  as  a  horse  and 
his  rider,  or  a  wagon  and  horse,  a  ship  on  the 
water,  a  child  and  a  toy.  This  gives  the  sugges- 
tion of  cutting  to  illustrate  a  story  instead  of 


cuttuig  a  single  object.  Usually  this  advanced 
step  13  not  reached  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  phase  of  cutting  in  the  primary 
grades.  (See  Beckwith's  "Story-telling  with  scis- 
sors.") 

Such  a  course  in  paper  cutting  ns  luis  been 
described  leads  directly  to  primary  work.  Pajwr 
cutting  is  one  of  the  occupations  illustrating  the 
continuity  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades.  The  notes  on  various  pintes 
showing  the  children's  work  in  paper  cutting  will 
further  elucidate  this  favorite  occupation. 

Kindergartiiers  desiring  to  free  them.selves 
from  traditional  kindergarten  occupations  of 
the  geometrical  order,  will  do  well  to  use  this 
occupation  frequently.  (See  Plates  VIII-IX- 
XIV-XVI-XVIl.) 


BRUSH   WORK. 


Closely  allied  to  drawing  as  means  of  expres- 
sion is  brush  work.  The  brush  is  "a  tool  offer- 
ing less  resistance  than  many  which  we  give  the 
child,  and  therefore  one  by  which  he  may  more 
readily  and  forcefully  express  himself." 

Many  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  previous 
section  on  drawing  may  be  ai)plied  in  brush  work, 
but  the  medium  of  water  color  is  one  that  needs 
separate  treatment  in  several  respects. 

There  are  teachers  who  claim  that  it  is  preferable 
to  use  the  brush  from  the  first  with  children  in- 
stead of  pencil  or  crayon. 

We  see  objects  by  their  colors  and  surfaces  and 
not  by  boundary  lines,  and  the  brush  as  it  n:'turally 
spreads,  gives  at  once  mass  or  surface  effects. 
A  hard  substance  as  pencil  or  crayon  when  moved 
across  paper  naturally  produces  lines  while  mass 
effects  can  only  be  secured  by  special  effort. 

The  practice  drawing  describee!  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  however,  soon  leads  to  coloring  surfaces 
if  soft  crayon  is  used,  and  excellent  crayons  for 
the  purpose  are  now  obtainable.  The  sharp 
pencil  is  generally  discarded  for  young  children. 

It  has  usually  been  found  more  expedient  to 
use  crayons  in  large  classes  rather  than  the  brush 
and  water  colors,  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty 
of  handling  the  latter.  The  expense  also  must 
often  be  considered,  and  it  is  decidedly  greater 
in  the  use  of  the  paint  box. 

Children  do,  however,  love  to  mix  paints  and 
they  gain  much  knowledge  of  color  by  experimenta- 
tion with  water  and  color  cakes.  The  colors 
obtained  are  clearer  and  brighter. 

To  prevent  muddy  colors  with  young  children, 
it  is  best  to  give  one  color  cake  at  a  time  on  a 
small  saucer.  Excellent  results  may  be  secured 
by  using  three  cakes  for  some  time,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  If  palettes  are  used  it  is  well  to  place 
the  si  >•  colors  in  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  as  the 
children  are  familiar  with  it  from  the  use  of  the 
prism  in  jilaying  with  "Th>  light-bird."  Good 
authority  advises  us  to  omit  black. 


The  kindergartner  should  know  well  how  to 
usp  the  brush  and  should  paint  for  the  children. 
They  will  naturally  imitate  her  movements  and 
method  of  work.  It  is  better  for  them  to  learn 
by  imitation  than  to  be  burdened  with  detailed 
directions. 

The  following  quotation  from  "Primary  Brush 
Work"*  gives  the  correct  method  of  handling 
the  brush.  "The  brush  should  be  held  low  down 
on  the  handle,  that  is  far  away  from  the  point, 
and  vertical,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 
All  movement  should  be  made  by  the  arm,  not 
by  fingers  or  wrists,  the  brush  keeping  its  per- 
pendicular relation  to  the  piper.  The  hand  may 
be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  line  before  drawing. 
All  strokes  should  be  made  by  continuous  and 
rather  quick  movement,  and  should  not  be  re- 
touched. In  the  early  lessons  it  is  almost  nec- 
essary that  the  teacher  paint  many  lines  before 
the  children.  The  actual  painting  by  the  chil- 
dren should  consume  but  a  very  short  time  and 
materials  should  be  co  lected  immediately.  If 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  children  one  minute  too 
long,  very  good  work  will  be  ruined  by  retouching. 
The  brushes  should  be  thoroughly  washed  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  both  for  the  preservation  of 
the  brush  and  for  satisfactory  work  in  succeeding 
lessons.  They  should  never  be  wiped,  but  the 
water  should  be  shaken  from  them  and  they  left 
standing  inverted  in  a  tumbler  or  jar  until  dry 
before  putting  away.  The  palettes  should  be 
cleaned  before  putting  away  with  cloth  or  sponge. 
The  water-cup,  after  being  emptied,  should  also 
be  wiped  dry  by  the  children. 

At  best,  considerable  time  will  be  necessarily 
consumed  in  distributing  and  collecting  material, 
but  by  order  and  system  many  minutes  and  all 
confusion  will  be  saved.  The  careful  handling 
of  the  materials  is  a  lesson  in  itself,  the  time  is 
not  wasted." 

If  a  kindergarten  is  divided  into  groups,  as 
de.scribed  in  the   time   schedule,   the  number  of 


*An  article  on  "  Primary  Brush  Work,"  by  Miss  Jessie  J.  Kellogg. 


New  York  Teacher's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1900. 
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brushes  and  palettes  requi  ed  will  be  few  and  the 
ditficulties  of  handling  material  greatly  lessened. 
Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  children  need  ever 
paint  together. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  a  practical  suggestion 
in  case  of  accident.  Provide  each  child  with  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper.  On  this  paper  wet 
fingers  may  bo  rubbed  and  if  any  spots  drop  from 
the  brush  on  the  table,  the  child  will  soon  learu 
how  to  take  them  up  with  the  blotter. 

Some  experienced  kindergurtners  recommend 
the  introduction  of  the  brush  later  in  the  term 
after  considerable  crayoning  has  been  done,  and 
with  the  advanced  group  otdy. 

An  excellent  prej>aratory  exercise  is  painting 
on  the  blackboard  with  brush  and  water. 

Practice  in  sweeping  the  brush  across  the  paper 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  to  make  wide 
or  narrow  ribbons  of  different  colors  leads  to  a 
careful  handling  of  the  brush  and  prevents 
"scribbling."  Fences  may  next  be  painted. 
(See  Plate  XV.) 

Painting  the  May-pole  gives  practice  in  slant- 
ing lines.  Such  exercises  may  be  rei)eated  several 
times,  using  different  colors. 

Washes  of  one  color  may  represent  the  blue 
sky,  the  green  grass,  the  brown  earth.  These 
washes  may  be  used  as  backgrounds  or  fringed 
or  made  into  lanterns  by  folding  or  cutting  on 
some  later  day. 

Animals  may  be  colored  as  described  under 
drawing. 

Clay  balls,  dishes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  clay 
l^eads  may  be  colored.  Such  painting  on  clay 
follows  the  work  of  primitive  people  and  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  children. 

Exercises  may  follow  of  a  different  kind  by 
attempting  to  draw  grasses  and  stems  upward 
and  tapering. 

Broader  leaves  may  be  attempted  by  spreading 
the  brush  in  imitation  of  the  kindergartner. 
During  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  Xew 
York  city,  the  children  enjoyed  painting  feathers 
for  Indian  head  dresses. 

A  flower  pot,  a  window-box,  the  aquarium  and 
colored  toys  make  good  studies  in  color.  In  the 
fall,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fall  flowers  are 
objects   often    chosen    for    the    painting   lessons. 

In  the  springtime  the  green  grass,  the  blue 
sky  and  any  spring  flowers  are  the  chosen  objects, 
daffodils  and  tulips  being  favorites. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  blend  colors 
for  some  time,  but  after  practice  in  the  use  of 


one  color,  two  or  more  colors  may  be  used  as  in 
painting  the  radish,  the  onion,  the  turnip,  the 
apple,  the  strawberry  and  the  cherry. 

A  little  practice  in  painting  "blots"  by  carefully 
pressing  one  side  of  the  brush  on  the  paper  is 
often  given.  The  blot  resembles  a  flower  petal 
and  by  turning  the  brush  in  different  directions 
four  or  five  times,  a  simple  flower  appears.  Such 
work  is  mechanical  and  should  not  be  carried 
far.  It  trains  the  child  to  handle  the  brush 
carefully.  Pretty  borders  may  be  made  of  these 
blots  and  other  simple  designs. 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  free  illustrative  brash  work.  A 
perfect  riot  of  color  may  appear,  but  it  is  a  prim- 
itive love  of  color  and  should  be  tolerated  for  a 
time.  Little  Black  Sambo  and  all  his  bright 
garments  will  be  painted  with  delight.  The 
rainbow  bands  are  also  enjoyed  but  must  be  made 
under  directions. 

A  bibliography  on  Drawing  and  Color  work 
compiled  and  issued  by  the  Kindergarten  Union 
of  New  York  city  and  vicinity  refers  kinder- 
gartners  to  several  helpful  books  and  articles. 
I  quote  a  few: 

Color  in  the  Kindergarten.     Milton  Bradley. 

With  Brush  and  Pen.     James  Hall. 

Brush  work  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary. 
Ella  Goodwin  Lunt. 

The  Little  Artist.  Marion  Mackenzie.  Mil- 
ton Bradley. 

Pose-drawing  with  Brush  and  Ink.  Irene 
Weir. 

Art  in  the  Kindergarten.  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Kg.  Rev.,  Ap.,  '99. 

The  Teaching  of  Color.  Earl  Barnes.  Kg. 
Mag.,  Feb.,  '96. 

A  Child's  Paint-box.  Constance  Mackenzie 
Durham.     Kg.  Rev.,  Jan.,  '99. 

Kindergartners  will  find  it  helpful  to  examine 
the  more  recent  files  of  these  magazines. 

Articles  of  much  value  will  be  found  in  the 
Year  books  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts, 
which  are  now  to  lx«  found  in  many  |)ublic  libraries. 
Consult  years  1903  an<l  1904  for  articles  by  Dr. 
James  P.  Haney  and  Mi.ss  Julia  C.  Cremins. 

"School  Drawing — a  real  correlation,"  by 
Fred.  II.  Daniels,  recently  published  by  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  should  be  consulted  not  only  for 
its  valuable  hints  on  drawing,  but  primarily 
for  its  admirable  plates  showing  sand-picture 
scenes. 


CHOICE  OF   COLOR. 


Standard  colors  as  well  as  typical  forms  are 
at  times  unwisely  forced  upon  the  eye  of  the 
kindergarten  cliild.  The  use  of  strong  colors 
is  essential  in  early  years,  but  all  kindergarten 
supplies  in  paper  and  worsted  need  not  match 
the  balls  of  the  First  Gift!  Tints,  shades,  hues, 
broken  colors  are  also  tlesirable  and  should  be 
used  from  the  first.  They  are  not  to  be  classified 
in  any  way.  Classifying  color  should  not  be 
forced  any  more  than  classifying  forms.  It 
belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  development. 

The  child  loves  strong  color.  Children  should 
revel  in  reds  and  yellows;  at  the  same  time  the 
kindergartner  should  not  forget  that  nature  is 
sparing  of  brilliant  colors.  The  rainbow  is  rare. 
Rich,  strong  colors  come  at  sunset,  but  they  are 
fleeting. 

In  the  green  grass  the  eye  lights  happily  upon 
a  bright  yellow  dandelion  or  buttercup,  occasionally 
a  very  full  field  of  them,  but  more  green  than 
yellow  is  visible.  Red  roses  may  bloom  in 
abundance  after  long  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  buds,  but  how  soon  the  red  rose  leaves  fall 
and  the  green  leaves  remain!  Again  nature 
invites  the  children  to  watch  for  the  red  rose 
berries. 

The  child  sees  a  wide  expanse  of  heavenly  blue, 
not  standard  blue,  but  sky  blue  in  all  its  delicate 
tints,  which  soon  soften  to  grays.  The  dainty 
while  clouds  break  the  vast  extent  of  blue. 
Rrilliant  colors  come  in  the  autumn,  but  there 
are  more  browns  than  reds  and  they  are  soon  gone. 

We  should  imitate  nature  by  being  content 
with  backgrounds  of  grays  and  browns  and  greens. 
The  chiklren  will  not  so  much  notice  such  colors 
as  feel  their  quieting  influence.  Reds  and  yellows 
are  exciting. 

By  no  means  force  strong  colors  out  of  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades,  neither 
depend  upon  them  solely. 

There  should  be  a  marked  toning  down  as  the 
children  advance  into  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  school  life.     Too  great  refinement 


of  tones  is  not  suitable  in  the  kindergarten  stamp- 
ing the  work  as  unchildlike. 

Gray  rubber  balls  should  be  introduced,  not 
only  for  color,  but  for  hygienic  reasons.  Worsted 
balls  are  not  suitable  for  dusty  floors.  One  need 
not  hesitate  to  add  brown  and  gray  worsted  balls 
to  the  ball  basket,  "A  white  ball,  too,  for 
Sunday"  as  a  child  once  suggested.  Celluloid 
balls  are  being  introduced.  They  are  light, 
dainty,  and  keep  clean.  They  present  new 
sounds  in  rolling  and  bouncing. 

The  kindergartner  should  give  opportunities 
for  the  children  to  choose  colors,  especially  in  free 
work,  and  must  not  be  critical  of  inharmonious 
combinations.  A  riot  of  color  is  not  objectionable 
occasionally.  It  proclaims  the  child  in  his 
work  and  makes  a  child-study  for  the  kinder- 
gartner. Children  cannot  see  colors  as  adults 
do. 

The  kindergartner  should  attend  conferences 
held  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  art  in  the 
schools,  and  seek  to  elevate  her  own  taste  and 
feeling  for  the  best  combinations  of  color  in  dress, 
in  class-room  decorations  and  in  the  preparation 
of  charts  for  exhibits. 

Handwork  which  is  to  be  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  the  kindergarten  room  will  make  permanent 
impressions  and  must  not  represent  merely  childish 
choice.  The  appropriate  use  of  color  decorations 
to  accord  with  the  different  seasons  and  festivals 
is  a  very  interesting  consideration. 

Red,  white  and  blue  chains  should  be  present 
for  a  few  days  only  while  approa(^hing  a  national 
holiday;  red  and  green  in  imitation  of  the  holly 
should  be  used  freely  in  all  Christmas  work; 
yellows,  orange,  browns  and  reds  during  autumn 
and  for  Thanksgiving;  tints  of  green,  yellow,  violet 
and  pink  for  May  poles  and  springtime  decora- 
tions, with  snow-white  trimmings  once  or  twice 
in  mid-winter.  Such  changing  combinations  will 
make  an  all-round-the-year-story  in  color,  full 
of  meaning,  restful  to  the  kindergartner  and  her 
visitors.     If  such   a  succession   of  color   is  not 
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fully  understood  by  the  children,  its  effect  will 
not  be  wholly  without  influence. 

Large  sheets  of  colored  tissue  paper  are 
xiseful  in  the  kindergarten  and  many  dainty 
colors  may  be  secured  to  be  used  for  fancy 
caps  and  "dress  up"  stories  and  plays.  Tissue 
paper  is  also  pretty  and  inexpensive  for  trim- 
mings and  linings  of  Christmas  boxes  and  May 
baskets. 

A  few  twists  of  a  circle  or  square  of  tissue 
paper  and  a  flower  form  may  be  suggested  if  not 
perfected.  From  these  flowers,  floral  chains  are 
sometimes  made  for  spring  decorations  in  city 
kindergartens  where  few  real  flowers  can  be  se- 
cured. Strips  of  green  tissue  paper  maybe 
twisted  for  stems.  Green  worsted  may  be  used 
for  stringing  daisies.  (See  Plate  XVI.)  May 
poles  are  sometimes  decorated  with  these  tissue 
paper  flowers. 

In  all  occupations  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  maintaining  an  appropriate  correspondence 
between  the  object  being  made  and  the  color 
used.  Grays  or  white  are  used  for  free  cutting 
as  a  rule,  occasionally  silhouette  paper;  but 
black  should  be  generally  avoided  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

If  weaving  is  retained  as  a  kindergarten  occupa- 
tion, avoid  all  strong  combinations  as  being 
especially    injurious    to    the    eye    in    checkered 


patterns.  Avoid  all  glazed  paper  for  the  same 
cau.se. 

The  use  of  a  glass  prism  to  throw  the  beautiful 
spectrum  color  upon  the  wall,  upon  the  floor, 
upon  the  children  themselves,  is  the  best  of  color 
games.  It  is  the  "Light-bird"  of  the  Mother- 
play.  Looking  through  squares  of  colored  glass 
or  sheets  of  translucent  paper  to  make  all  the 
world  red  or  blue  or  green  gives  great  pleasure. 
Looking  through  two  sheets  of  different  colors 
as  yellow  over  blue,  to  find  the  result,  is  another 
interesting  color  game. 

In  brush  work,  the  children  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  mixing  their  own 
colors.  They  love  to  do  it  and  will  learn  best 
by  their  own  mistakes.  The  combination  of  colors 
in  the  color-wheel  or  in  the  color  tops  is  fascinatinn. 
Kindergartners  will  find  it  a  pleasing  recreatiog 
at  a  mothers'  meeting.  Mothers  have  welcomed 
the  spinning  of  color  tops  as  a  quiet  evening  game 
for  the  children. 

Soap  bubbles  bring  the  joy  of  color  in  their 
dainty  reflections  and  aLso  suggest  another  de- 
lightful play  for  the  home  as  well  as  the  kinder- 
garten. 

A  bubble  so  airy 
May  carry  a  fairy; 
Float,  float,  pretty  bubble, 
Float  lightly  away. 


'Whoso  to  dull  and  narrow  lives 
Doth  ope  the  sky's  wide  blue. 
The  gold  of  sunset,  rose  of  dawn. 

The  diamond  gleam  of  dew, 
Vast  space  on  space  of  free  fresh  air. 

Green  hilltop,  outlook  new, 
And  forest  path  but  seldom  trod. 
Whoso  doth  this — doth  work  with  God." 


Ano.v, 


DESCRIPTION   OF   PLATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  twenty  plates  included  in  Part  I  of  this 
edition  of  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood"  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  present  graphically  the 
lines  of  kindergarten  work  and  play  that  are 
being  widely  used  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
intended  for  comparison  with  the  exclusively 
geometrical  })lates  of  the  earlier  editions.  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  speak  for  themselves  as 
genuine  expressions  of  childish  work  while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  indicate  the  relation  of 
kindergarten  drawing  and  handwork  to  that  of 
tlie  grades. 

"The  Paradise  of  Childhood"  would  not  be 
complete  without  pictures  of  the  little  ones 
themselves  at  play. 

Genuine  child's  play,  out-of-door  walks  and 
exercises,  gardening,  the  care  of  pets  are  all 
illustratecl  in  the  picture  plates.  Such  pictures 
suggest  the  real  life  of  the  kindergarten.     Every- 


where kindergartners  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
unite  in  encouraging  out-of-door  occupations. 

All  handwork,  however  interesting,  is  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with 
nature  interests  and  social  life  in  small  groups. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  these  real  experiences  in  touch 
with  nature  and  human  life  that  the  children 
receive  impressions  which  give  them  thoughts 
to  express  in  drawing  or  in  other  expressive 
hand  work,  and  in  trade,  social  and  nature 
games. 

It  is  desirable,  in  starting  on  a  walk,  to  have  an 
objective  point,  however  simple.  Kindergartners 
should  accjuaint  themselves  with  points  of  local 
interest. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  a  kindergartner  to  do 
in  taking  charge  of  a  city  kindergarten  is  to 
study  the  streets,  shops,  and  parks  near  the  school 
for  points  of  value. 


Plate  I 

Frontispiece. 

THE  KINDERCARTEN  OUT  OF  DOORS 


1 .  In  the  frontispiece  a  fall  walk  is  shown. 
The  log-cal)in  was  evidently  the  objective  ])oint. 
This  caljin  is  located  in  ('entral  Park,  New  York 
city,  and  gives  the  children  a  very  good  idea  of 
such  a  primitive  dwelling. 

2.  Jielow  the  children  are  starting  with  tools 
in  hand  to  v»'ork  in  a  city  lot  some  distance  frorn 
their  school  building.     We  see  the  little  ones  in 


the  next  picture  actually  at  work  making  a 
garden. 

3.  Radishes  and  lettuce  were  raised  in  this 
little  garden. 

The  little  folks  discovered  that  spading  is  not 
easy  work,  but  they  loved  digging  and  gathering 
the  stones  better  than  planting. 

Animal  life  appeals  to  children  more  than  plant 
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life;  bees  and  ants,  worms  and  butterflies  may 
all  be  found  in  a  garden  while  waiting  for  the 
harvest.  The  activity  of  digging,  the  activity 
of  the  insect  appeals  to  the  child  more  than  the 
care  of  plant  life.  The  waiting  time  is  hard,  but 
it,  too,  has  its  value  in  cultivating  patience. 
Watering  the  plants  is  a  joy  and  is  often  overdone. 

4.  Some  fine  day  the  May  pole  is  carried  to 
the  nearest  park  and  a  May  dance  is  enjoyed  in 
true  English  style  on  the  green. 

These  May  festivals  out-of-doors  are  now  a 
regular  feature  of  springtime  plays  in  many 
kindergartens.  The  May  poles  are  sometimes 
decorated  with  tissue-paper  flowers  made  by  the 
children.  Fancy  tissuo-pai)cr  caps  and  wreaths 
are  also  made  for  the  children  to  wear  on  these 
occasions.  Spring  colors  are  used  in  preference 
to  the  national  colors,  as  light  greens,  pinks, 
yellows,    blues   and   violet. 


Plate  II. 
BUNNY. 

By  eourtesj/  of  a  Rochester  Kindergarten,  all  rights  reserved. 

In  this  circle,  the  kindergarten  bunny  is  the 
center  of  attraction.  The  very  atmosphere  seems 
changed  by  the  presence  of  Bunny,  especially 
when  he  is  out  of  his  cage. 

The  children's  minds  are  active  and  alert,  if 
we  may  judge  their  attitudes  in  this  happy  ring. 

There  should  usually  be  one  pet  at  a  time  in 
a  kindergarten,  for  hygienic  conditions  must  be 
considered  if  pets  are  kept  indoors.  A  kitten, 
a  canary  bird  or  a  bunny  are  the  favorites.  Bunny 
has  the  advantage  of  all  three  in  our  experience. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  children  to  feed  a  pet, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  bunny's  capacity. 

Bunny  eats  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  are 
easily  brought  by  the  children  themselves.  Then 
his  fjuick  movements,  his  long  ears,  stubby  tail, 
long  hind  legs,  bright  eyes,  soft  fur  are  all  in  turn 
attractive  features  for  comment.  The  curves 
of  the  body,  the  crouching  position,  the  divided 
lip,  the  noiseless  bound  fascinate  day  after  day. 
Jast  why  bunny  is  in  the  center  of  the  ring  to- 
day we  cannot  tell,  but  it  may  be  that  he  has 
arrived  lately  and  is  l)eing  introduced. 

Dolly  too  has  a  place  of  honor.  Perhaps  she 
b  a  ^^sitor  as  her  bonnet  has  not  been  removed. 

Looking  about  the  room  we  discover  that  it  is 
"the  windy  month,"  for  the  windmill;  the  weather- 


vane,  and  ships  with  sails  are  in  evidence.  We 
must  look  carefully  to  find  the  ships,  for  they  are 
in  the  group  of  pictures  resting  on  the  ledge  of 
the  blackboard.  Such  groups  of  pictures,  u.seful 
in  illustrating  various  topics,  are  gathered  by 
kindergartners  and  preserved  in  portfolios  for 
use  as  occasion  demands. 

The  building  lesson  luus  evidently  preceded  the 
story  hour.  The  building  blocks  indicate  the 
variations  in  size  now  frecjuently  found  in  kinder- 
gartens that  are  not  limited  to  traditional  mate- 
rials. 

The  clear  wall  space,  the  few  choice  pictures, 
the  friendly  clock,  the  teacher's  book-rack,  the 
spreading  fern,  the  acjuarium  and  the  graceful 
statuette  all  indicate  the  superior  e([uij)ments  of 
this  kindergarten. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris, 
supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  work 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  permission  to  use  this 
interesting  photograph. 


Pl.\te  III. 

PLAYTIME. 

Plate  III  shows  individual  and  group  plays 
during  a  free  period,  possibly  Ix^fore  the  morning 
circle  is  called  or  a  recess  period. 

1.  Such  vigorous  exercise  as  a  see-saw  and  a 
swing  afford,  are  necessary  for  chiUlren  and 
cannot  readily  be  furni.shed  in  a  city  home.  They 
call  for  a  little  bravery  in  climbing. 

Kindergartens  and  public  playgrounds  should 
never  be  without  such  simple  apparatus. 

2.  A  play  corner  with  dolly  and  her  house 
should  be  provided,  if  possible,  in  all  kindergartens 
as  shown  in  the  plate. 

3.  Two  little  people  are  modeling  in  snow  while 
the  rest  of  the  children  are  j)ossilily  modeling  in 
clay. 

City  children  lose  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
playing  in  snow,  as  the  streets  are  soon  cleared 
and  the  snow  that  remains  is  soon  unfit  for  children 
to  touch.  The  wise  kindergartner  gathers  a 
dish  full  while  it  is  fresh  and  a  little  experience 
in  snow  modeling  and  snow  melting  results. 

4.  In  the  lower  picture  a  group  of  six  children 
have  just  finished  illustrating  the  .story  of  "Dora 
and  the  light-house,"  on  the  .saiul  table.  The 
addition  of  a  toy  boat  sutrgests  the  occasional 
use  of  toys  with  building  blocks. 
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Plate  IV. 
TICK  TOCK. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  N.  Y.  C. 
All  rights  reserved. 

The  photographs,  kindly  loaned  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  through  Miss 
Carohne  T.  Haven,  present  two  of  the  newer 
phases  of  building  in  the  kindergarten. 

"Tick-tock"  not  only  shows  the  use  of  the  en- 
larged blocks  but  also  the  use  of  additional 
material  to  perfect  the  form.  The  balls  of  the 
First  Gift  serve  as  weights  in  the  larger  clock  and 
an  enlarged  circular  tablet  or  card  as  the  face. 
One  of  the  Hailman  beads  probably  is  suspended 
in  the  smaller  clocks  on  the  tables. 

These  realistic  additions  are  pleasing  to  little 
children,  but  must  not  be  used  too  frequently,  as 
fancy  should  usually  complete  the  form  and  play 
thus  be  given  to  the  imagination. 

The  clock  on  the  floor,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
a  model  for  the  children  at  the  tables,  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  same  object.  Children  who  are  restless 
and  need  more  exercise  are  chosen  to  do  the  more 
active  building  on  the  floor.  In  kindergartens 
where  floors  can  be  kept  clean  all  the  children 
may  build  on  the  floor.  Such  building  I  have 
seen  also  in  the  Speyer  School  of  Teachers  College 
and  in  other  private  schools.  Building  in  win- 
dow sills  or  in  the  sand-table,  the  children  stand- 
ing while  they  build,  is  another  possibility. 

Plate  V. 
THE  FARM- YARD. 

By  courtesy  of  The  Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  N.  Y.  C. 
All  rights  reserved. 

"The  Farm-yard"  as  presented  in  the  second 
picture  illustrates  another  type  of  building, 
namely,  group  work.  It  also  illustrates  in  the 
best  possible  way  the  value  of  small  toys, 
especially  of  farm  animals,  in  giving  the  touch 
of  reality. 

Paper  dolls,  animals  modeled  in  clay,  and  box 
wagons  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  real  toys.  Both 
have  advantages. 

All  the  building  should  be  carefully  finished 
before  the  toys  are  placed,  the  children  being  then 
invited  to  the  cabinet  to  choose  what  shall  be 
added  to  complete  the  scene. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  kindergarten  material 
than  the  series  of  building  blocks  which  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  older  plates  of 
this  book. 


In  our  new  plates  we  have  presented  the  en- 
larged building  blocks  now  preferred  by  many 
kindergartners  and  certainly  desirable  in  the 
home  for  younger  children.  The  smaller,  lighter 
blocks  are  not  so  stable  as  the  larger,  heavier 
ones  and  hence  require  more  dainty  handling  in 
building.  The  care  and  accuracy  required  in 
building  with  the  small  cubes  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  especially  in  placing  the  half  and  quarter 
inches  of  the  fifth  may  produce  nervousness. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur,  however,  when 
dictation  is  the  principal  method  employed  and 
when  it  is  protracted. 

In  many  kindergartens  both  sizes  are  used. 
The  larger  size  is  given  to  immature  or  nervous 
children  whose  blocks  frequently  tumble  down, 
or  they  are  used  for  variety  and  to  give  the  pleasure 
that  comes  from  seeing  two  or  more  sizes  of 
similar  object. 

In  kindergartens  where  the  additional  ex- 
pense precludes  the  use  of  the  enlarged  building 
materials  it  is  possible  to  build  a  few  objects 
occasionally  on  the  floor  by  utilizing  the  empty 
boxes  and  the  lids  of  the  Second  Gift.  An  ele- 
vated road,  bridges  and  tunnels,  may  be  readily 
built  in  this  way.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  at 
least  one  set  of  the  enlarged  blocks  or  a  set  like 
the  Hennessy  building  blocks  for  building  on  the 
floor,  allowing  the  children  to  take  turns  from 
day  to  day  in  using  them. 

We  cannot  leave  the  description  of  these  plates 
without  calling  attention  to  the  walls  and  furnish- 
ings of  the  kindergarten  room  itself,  which  are 
ideal. 

The  features  to  observe  are : 

(1)  The  clear  spaces  and  absence  of  unnecessary 
and  tawdry  decorative  materials.  There  is 
strength  suggested  as  well  as  beauty. 

(2)  The  choice  of  pictures  and  castes.  The 
subjects  are  in  touch  with  child-life  and  yet  are 
elevating  and  of  high  artistic  value. 

The  pictures  hang  low. 

(3)  The  plant  is  well  chosen  and  well  placed. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  aquarium. 

(4)  The  teacher's  desk  and  chair  suggest 
simplicity  and  strength.  The  varying  heights 
of  the  children's  chairs  should  also  be  noted. 

(5)  The  cabinet  is  ample,  a  fine  specimen  of 
building  in  itself.  The  objects  it  contains  are 
carefully  placed  and  well  protected  from  dust. 
The  drawers  and  side  closet  indicate  that  many 
materials  need  differing  accommodations. 

(6)  The  large  windows  and  shutter  in  the  door 
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suggest  attention  to  ever>'  means  of  ventilation. 
The  possibility  of  using  the  floor  for  building 
suggests  that   it   is  kept   in  excellent  condition. 


Plate  \'I. 

OUR  PETS. 

In  Plate  VI  we  find  our  favorite  kindergarten 
pets,  pussy  and  bunny.  These,  two  pets  are  more 
easily  cared  for  than  any  other  animals.  They 
are  often  taken  to  the  children's  homes,  especially 
over  Sunday  and  during  vacations. 

A  turtle  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  and  its 
sluggish  movements  enable  the  little  ones  to  get 
well  acquainted  with  all  its  ways.  The  two  little 
ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  are  just  outside 
the  kindergarten  room  in  the  court-yard  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  little  pet  turtle. 

The  chicken-coop  was  kept  in  the  back  yard  of 
a  settlement  and  daily  the  children  took  turns 
in  feeding  "Good  mother  hen"  as  she  sat  on  her 
nest.  A  piece  of  tapestry  was  hung  over  a  fence 
as  a  background  for  the  picture,  but  it  is  a 
genuine  out-of-door-picture  in  a  city  yard. 

Another  feature  of  nature  work  is  illustrated 
in  blowing  bubbles  in  the  open  court  outside  the 
kindergarten  room. 

A  baby  visitor  is  sitting  on  the  grass  with  a 
lap  full  of  flowers. 

All  kindergartners  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
agree  upon  the  importance  of  nature  work,  al- 
though the  difficulties  have  not  always  been  over- 
come in  city  kindergartens. 

.Many  suburban  schools  do  not  appreciate 
their  nature  privileges. 

Note.  Most  of  these  excellent  and  suggestive  views 
were  contribiiud  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Wells,  present  super- 
vi.s<.r  of  "  Babies'  Playgrounds"  in  the  summer  work  in 
N.  X .  C 


PL.A.TE    VII. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

The  two  scenes  presented  in  this  plate  may  be 
named  "IJefore  Christmas"  and  "After  Christmas." 

A  winter's  walk  is  suggested  in  one.the  kinder- 
gartner  evidently  having  planned  to  go  to  a 
store  where  Christmas  trees  were  being  sold. 

After  finding  the  tree  which  Santa  Claus  had 
sent  to  the  city,  the  children  became  Santa  Claua' 


helpers  and  carried  the  tree  to  the  kindergarten 
enjoymg  its  branches  with  their  sweet  odors' 
Possibly  .some  child  found  for  the  first  time  close 
touch  with  a  real  tree.  In  the  city  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  one  opportunity  of  the  year  for 
such  a  nature  experience. 

The  tree  is  enjoyed  in  its  natural  state  for 
several  days  before  it  is  trimmeti,  and  stories 
are  mvented  of  its  travels  to  the  city,  of  Fanner 
Brown  and  his  wagon  that  brought  the  tree  to 
the  train,  of  the  woodman  who  chopjH'd  it  down, 
of  the  woods  where  it  grew,  of  the  birds  that 
wondered  where  the  tree  was  going,  and  the  many 
httle  trees  left  Ix^hind  that  wanted  to  come  and 
be  Christmas  trees  too  and  play  with  the  children 
in-doors. 

The  children  were  busy  day  after  day  making 
paper  chains,  baskets,  lanterns,  icicles,  balloons 
and  other  trimmings  for  decorations.  Then  came 
the  Christmas  party  when  mothers  came  to  see  the 
tree  the  children  had  trimmed  and  to  receive 
gifts  from  the  little  hands  that  had  made 
them. 

During  the  holidays  the  tree  was  loaned  pos- 
sibly to  a  sick  child  who  could  not  come  to  the 
Christmas  party  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  kindergarten. 

In  the  second  scene  we  see  the  inside  of  a  kinder- 
garten room  after  the  return  of  the  tree  and  the 
children.  Christmas  day  has  gone,  but  not  its 
happy  memories.  One  boy  has  brought  his  box 
of  tools  and  is  allowed  to  try  the  saw  in  removing 
a  branch  from  the  tree.  Some  one  suggests  the 
branch  is  a  little  tree  and  it  is  stood  up  in  the  sand 
near  the  little  log  hoase.  Other  boys  work  hard 
to  saw  off  more  branches  and  make  a  real  woods 
like  the  one  the  big  tree  came  from.  We  .see  the 
woods  in  the  sand  box  as  branch  after  branch  is 
added  to  stand  for  a  tree. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  are  sitting 
quietly  in  the  morning  circle  watching  proceedings 
with  close  attention.  As  the  sawing  goes  on, 
one  spies  saw-dust,  another  that  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  light  yellow  in  color  and  look  like 
wood.  The  children  learn  where  wood  comes 
from  by  this  bit  of  practical  exjHTiencc  with  tools, 
and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  story  of  the  car- 
penter a,s  January  advances  and  the  trades  are 
the  topics  for  conver.siition  and  games. 

The  toy  corner  .shown  is  particularly  interesting 
for  Santa  Claus  sent  a  new  dolly  to  kindergarten 
and  a  set  of  new  furniture  for  dolly's  house. 
Dolly  is  swinging  in  her  toy  hammock. 
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Plate  VIII. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK. 

Plate  VIII  exhibits  a  few  specimens  of  con- 
structive work,  the  main  object  being  a  representa- 
tion of  a  new  bridge  whidi  was  building  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scliool.  The  kindergartner  should 
strive  to  exercise  her  own  creative  powers  in 
producing  such  objects  allowing  the  older  children 
to  help,  thus  showing  forth  an  advancing  stage 
of  "social  living"  while  working  together. 

]\Iiss  Luella  A.  Palmer  in  her  address  before  the 
Kg.  Uept.  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  11)08  outlines  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  society 
in  the  kindergarten  in  the  following  words: 

"There  will  be  the  gradual  evolution  of  a 
society  growing  in  a  way  similar  to  man's,  founded 
upon  the  desire  for  activity  and  the  gregarious 
instinct.  First  (o)  the  children  will  all  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time;  (b)  i\  little  later  tht^ 
result  of  the  activity  will  be  put  together  to  forni 
a  common  i)roduct.  Then  (c)  will  come  the  choice 
of  a  leader  with  all  the  children  following.  Next 
id)  will  come  the  planning  of  a  purpose  by  con- 
tril)utions  from  many  individuals ;  this  purpose  will 
then  be  carried  out  by  each  child  in  his  own  way. 
Finally  (c)  will  come  the  planning  of  a  common 
pui'pose  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  each 
child  perfecting  the  particular  share  which  falls 
to  his  lot.  Tlie  kindergartner  will  use  these 
methods  with  all  materials,  progressing  as  far 
as  she  can  with  each  as  she  will  realize  that  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age  is  the  period  for  the  most 
ra])id  development  of  social  ideals." 

Se^•eral  of  these  points  are  illustrated  in  the 
work  shown  on  tliis  plate. 

The  floral  chains  illustrate  point  {h),  that  is, 
the  children's  work  is  united  to  form  one  long 
chnin  to  be  used  in  decorating  the  room. 

Tlie  making  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  kinder- 
garten room  iUustrates  point  (r). 

Many  of  the  charts  of  which  this  plate  is  com- 
posed are  "Spring  or  Easter  Charts"  and  show 
the  6r«.s7)  ■irnrk  appropriate  for  the  season. 

A  small  cart  to  the  right  contains  spring  vege- 
tables modeled  in  clay  and  painted  in  natural 
colors  ready  for  market. 

Plate  IX. 
PAPER  CUTTING. 
Plate     IX    shows    finite    remarkable    results 


children  under  six  years  of  age.  Each  chart  was 
contributed  by  a  different  kindergartner  and  each 
animal  cut  by  a  different  child. 

1.  Bunny's  long  ears,  stubby  tail,  and  the 
general  form  of  his  body  are  expressed  so  well 
and  with  such  variety  because  the  real  lumny  is 
back  of  them  and  lives  in  the  child's  mind  as  he 
works. 

Bunny's  jihotograph  may  be  seen  as  he  was 
caught  in  the  camera  while  running  in  the  school 
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room 


The  least  perfect  form  is  one  cut  by  a  child 
of  four.     It  is,  however,  an  unmistakable  rabbit. 

The  variety  in  position  shows  clearly  that  the 
children  were  truly  expressing  what  they  had  seen 
in  the  rabbit's  movements.  No  specimens  cut 
by  children  who  were  familiar  with  pictures  only 
could  be  so  lifelike. 

2.  The  second  chart  shows  the  wild  animals 
of  the  Zoo,  and  were  cut  in  a  kindergarten  located 
near  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

It  illustrates  the  value  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  child's  environment.  Cliildren  who  were 
not  frequent  visitors  of  the  Zoo  could  not  cut 
such  good  animal  forms  even  though  provided 
with  excellent  picture  books. 

There  is  more  artistic  expression  in  bunny  than 
in  the  wild  animals,  for  he  was  nearer  and  dearer 
to  the  children. 

3.  The  reproduction  of  the  animals  in  the 
"Noah's  Ark"  series  of  wall  decorative  panels 
are  excellent  but  they  are  not  from  the  life. 

They  illustrate  well,  however,  the  value  of  good 
wall  pictures  and  the  impression  made  by  them. 

4.  The  remaining  chart  illustrates  cutting  toys 
to  the  line  and  the  addition  of  coloring.  Note 
the  string  which  indicates  that  Santa  Claus  may 
really  be  drawn  up  and  down  the  chimney. 

The  little  stocking  illustrates  cutting  to  the 
line  although  such  a  form  is  often  cut  freely. 
A  trumpet  and  ball  might  be  cut  freely,  but  these 
were  evidently  cut  from  a  pattern  and  colored 
in  imitation  of  the  kindergartner's  work.  Trum- 
pets and  balls  alternating  or  in  groups  of  three 
make  an  effective  border  of  children's  work  for 
Christmas  decoration. 

Plate  X. 

STAGES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  DRAWING. 

This  plate  shows  six  drawings  of  the  horse 
each   bv   a   different   child.     These   six   children 


in 


free  cutting.     The  specimens  were  all  cut  by      were  all  in  one  Italian  kindergarten. 


PLATE  XVI II. 
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The  drawings  indicate  clearly  how  many 
different  stages  of  progress  a  kindergartner  may 
tind  among  her  children. 

Two  children  have  represented  the  boily  of  the 
horse  with  a  single  line.  In  the  first  there  is 
almost  no  detail.  The  legs  were  not  even  counted, 
but  there  is  strength  of  movement.  The  drawing 
of  the  rider  with  two  curves  is  quite  remarkable. 
It  is  a  strong  piece  of  work  for  a  child. 

Children  are  e^'idently  interested  in  tails  and 
manes.  The  ears  emerge  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
drawings  and  the  mouth  receives  some  attention. 
Note  the  careful  drawing  of  the  reins,  the  attempts 
at  representing  the  horse's  neck  and  the  excellent 
placing  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  in  three  of  the 
drawings. 

The  various  positions  of  the  riders  are  also 
worthy  of  study.  In  how  many  cases  are  the 
hands  of  the  rider  drawn.  Is  clothing  indicated 
in  any  one?  The  first  six  drawings  suggest  a 
freedom  of  movement  not  seen  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  which  are  both  by  one  httle  girl.  These 
last  two  show  a  great  effort  in  the  direction  of 
detail  and  a  constraint  in  movement  not  desirable. 

I  judge  this  child's  work  is  being  patterned  after 
an  older  brother  or  sister's,  or  some  older  adult 
whom  the  child  has  watched  closely. 

The  continued  story  in  the  two  pictures  sug- 
gestive of  farm  life  is  an  excellent  hint  on  the 
selection  of  subjects  suitable  to  be  illustrated. 

Pl-vte  XI. 
PRACTICE  AND  OBJECT  DRAWING. 

Thi3  plate  shows  six  specimens  of  "practice 
work."  Practice  drawing  is  fully  described  in 
the  chapter  on  drawing.  Henny  Penny  and 
Duck-Luck  should  be  followed  by  the  other 
animals  mentioned  in  this  favorite  story. 

The  remaining  illustrations  upon  this  plate 
are  specimens  of  single  objects  drawn  with  the 
object  present  or  from  memory. 

Three  objects  are  children's  playthings  in  out- 
line. Four  are  of  plants  or  flowers  which  were 
placed  before  the  child  while  drawing.  The 
flowers  in  the  glass  are  columbines  and  are  very 
prettily  colored  in  the  original  for  a  child's  work. 

Pl.\te  XII. 

ILLUSTR.\TIVE  DRAWING. 

This  plate  contains  a  few  specimens  of  illustra- 
tive   drawings.     They    are    full    of    interest,    for 


movement  and  life  can  be  seen  in  the  crude  figures. 
The  attempt  to  show  one  person  in  the  horizontal 
position  in  the  bathing  scene  is  a  step  forward 
for  the  child  who  made  the  attempt. 

The  stride  of  the  children  walking  on  the  side- 
wak  is  evident.  The  children  are  not  standing 
still.  The  drivers  are  really  driving.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  all  effort  to  show  motion. 
The  bird-like  horses  with  any  number  of  legs  are 
rather  unusual.  The  unfinished  row  of  houses 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  time,  but  every  house  is 
emitting  smoke.     Children  love  to  draw  smoke. 

The  picture  of  the  schoolhouse  with  its  care- 
lessly drawn  windows  and  flag  is  not  without 
striking  effect.  The  running  attitude  of  one 
child  with  the  suggestion  of  one  hand  detached 
from  the  body  indicates  a  phase  of  childish  draw- 
ing.    Three  of  the  hats  are  also  "in  the  air." 

The  ears  and  fingers  indicate  a  note  of  progress 
in  the  picture  of  the  girl  jumping  the  rope.  The 
figure  is  off  the  ground,  which  shows  the  child 
who  drew  was  thinkng.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  draw  pictures  of  their  games  and 
plays. 

The  last  four  specimens  on  the  plate  are  of  a 
decidedly  advancing  type,  much  attention  having 
been  given  to  details.  The  human  faces  in  several 
figures  approach  the  side  view,  which  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  a  new  phase.  The  tendency  to  the 
repetit'on  and  conventional  forms  is  marked  hi 
the  drawing  of  the  kindergarten  room.  The 
little  figures  are  the  children  of  the  kindergarten 
sitting  with  folded  hands  resting  on  the  tables! 
The  child  who  made  the  drawing  is  beyond  the 
kindergarten  age  in  abitity,  although  the  age  in 
years  is  under  six.  Note  the  window  with  its 
plants,  the  blackboard,  the  organ,  the  teacher, 
the  visitor! 

The  picture  showing  one  man  in  three  positions, 
getting  ready  to  dive,  diving,  and  floating  on  the 
water,  illustrates  the  fact  that  children  express 
their  thoughts  in  drawing  instead  of  drawing 
from  the  object  or  scene.  The  child  who  drew 
it  shows  a  stage  of  progress  in  advance  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  school  was  located  near  the 
river  and  the  sketch  illustrates  the  interest  in 
what  goes  on  in  the  environment.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  drawing  of  the  automobile  which  is 
now  a  favorite  object,  although  one  would  think 
it  too  difficult  for  a  kindergarten  child  to  attempt. 

The  drawings  on  this  plate  dearly  indicate  the 
close  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades  in  the  subject  of  drawing. 
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Plate  XIII. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWINGS— CITY  LIFE. 

The  drawings  on  this  plate  would  be  creditable 
for  primary  work.  The  little  artists  were  all 
under  s  x  years  of  age.  The  drawings  illustrate 
"City  life"  as  seen  in  the  streets  near  the  school. 
The  bridge  was  drawn  by  children  who  had  watched 
the  building  of  one  of  the  East  River  bridges  and 
were  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  boats  go 
under.  One  child  thought  a  bridge  was  built 
"  to  let  the  boats  go  under." 

The  attention  to  detail  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  drawings  on  this  plate  and  indicates  that  the 
children  are  advancing.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  side  view  of  the  faces  in  one  of  the  little 
pictures.  All  other  faces,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
full  front  view  which  is  the  childlike  way.  (See 
Sully's  "Studies  of  Childhood.") 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  horse  in  the  last  drawing.  It  is  apparently 
simply  indicated  by  four  hoofs!  The  reins  seem 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  driver's  arms.  The 
interest  evidently  centered  in  the  mail  wagon 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  sign  of  the  horse  is  most 
noteworthy.  While  printing  is  not  taught  in 
the  kindergarten,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
natural  interest  arising  from  seeing  signs  and 
picture  books.  This  interest  accounts  for  the 
U.  S.  In  the  same  way  kindergarten  children 
often  copy  the  word  ice,  which  they  see  so  often 
in  the  street  on  ice  wagons. 

The  crowded  trolley  with  the  sun  shining  on 
it,  is  a  very  unusual  result  from  a  kindergarteti 
child,  but  it  is  i)resented  because  it  is  well  to  know 
the  high  water-mark.  Note  that  the  wheels  an; 
in  perspective. 

The  fussy,  decorated  figures  of  a  mother  and 
two  children  are  amusing  as  a  passing  stage,  but 
such  drawing  should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  fireman  and  all  of  his  work  is  vividly 
portrayed  again  and  again  in  the  city  kinder- 
gartens. 


Plate  XIV. 

TEARING,  CUTTINti,  Sr:WING. 

Plate  XIV  presents  copies  of  four  charts  made 
in  four  different  kindergartens.  IGach  piece  of 
work  is  the  work  of  a  different  child.  Several 
kinds  of  work  are  indicated.  The  first  chart  is 
free  tearing.     The  carpenter's  tools  arc  torn  out 


of  pieces  of  gray  bogus  paper.     Such  paper  is 
stiff,  but  yields  readily  to  tearing  or  cutting. 

Tearing  is  often  substituted  for  cutting  with 
good  results.  It  gives  a  softer  edge  than  the 
scissors.  Tearing  strips  for  paper  chains  is  good 
practice  and  the  chains  appear  well.  Some 
consider  them  more  artistic  than  those  made  from 
prepared  strips. 

The  paper  dolls  shown  are  not  cut  from  a  piece 
of  paper  doubled  according  to  a  common  practice. 
By  keeping  the  whole  figure  in  mind,  the  children 
produce  dolls  in  much  greater  variety  and  of 
greater  interest.  Dolls  with  and  without  arms, 
full  fa  es,  various  patterns  of  hats  and  caps  are 
all  in  evidence.  Each  child  had  his  own  thought 
and  gave  it  expression.  Toes  are  turned  in, 
toes  are  turned  out.  As  is  usually  true  of  dolls, 
the  girl  baby  predominates. 

The  symmetry  maintained  in  two  or  three 
figures  is  quite  remarkable  when  one  remembers 
that  the  paper  was  not  doubled,  but  that  the  child 
cut  all  the  way  around. 

It  may  be  that  the  dolls  were  drawn  before 
cutting.  It  is  good  practice  for  the  child  to  cut 
out  his  own  drawings  as  a  preliminary  step  in 
free  cutting.  The  markings  of  crayon  may 
indicate  that  the  dolls  were  drawn  or  that  they 
were  colored  after  cutting.  Both  ways  are  good. 
The  third  chart  contains  specimens  of  work 
planned  and  made  by  children  without,  any  sug- 
gestion or  direction  from  the  kindergartner. 
Subject,  material  and  method  of  work  were  all 
original.  Choice  of  color  was  also  the  child's. 
If  the  color  could  be  seen  as  in  the  original,  the 
chart  would  be  even  more  interesting  as  wholly 
childlike. 

Many  kindergartners  have  one  table  period 
on  Friday  devoted  to  such  independent  work. 
Various  kinds  of  material  and  tools  are  laid  out 
and  the  child  m\ist  decide  for  himself  which  he 
will  use  and  what  he  will  make. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  for  such 
a  variety  as  is  presented  in  this  particular  chart, 
but  evidently  these  little  ones  were  not  imitators 
and  had  gained  power  to  plan  a  simple  piece  of 
work  of  their  own  choice. 

It  is  of  interest  to  read  over  the  list  of  objects 
made:  A  flag,  a  lighthouse,  a  wigwam,  a  lantern, 
a  whisk-broom  holder,  a  church,  engines,  a  rake 
a  false  face,  a  doll,  a  cow,  a  horse  and  rider,  a 
letter,  a  house,  a  fort,  a  sled. 

The  materials  provided  on  this  occasion  were 
limited  to  paper,  paste,  splints,  crayons,  and  scis- 
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sors,  but  these  are  quite  a  number  to  choose 
from . 

When  one  realizes  that  every  specimen  on  this 
chart  was  originated  and  executed  without  aid 
by  a  child,  its  value  increases.  The  most  original 
idea  is  the  way  in  which  the  splint-handle  is 
attached  to  the  rake,  a  small  piece  of  pai)er  being 
pasted  over  the  end  of  the  splint. 

The  use  of  panjuetry  for  decorative  effect  is 
interesting.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  lantern, 
the  whisk-holder  and  the  church. 

The  fourth  chart  on  the  plate  shows  specimens 
of  sewing  over  the  edge  of  paper.  No  holes  were 
made  beforehand.  This  sewing  is  not  as  trying 
to  the  eye  as  finding  a  hole  in  which  to  insert  a 
needle  and  is  better  related  to  later  work  in  real 
sewing  in  the  grades.  Sewing  is  not  essential 
work  in  the  kindergarten,  as  such  exercises  come 
later  in  the  regular  primary  course  in  sewing  and 
with  more  suitable  material.  Some  physicians 
object  seriously  to  kindergarten  sewing. 

The  objects  are  of  interest.  The  central  one 
is  a  heart  which  holds  candy  for  a  present  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  others  speak  for 
themselves. 

Plate  XV, 
BRUSH  WORK. 

Plate  XV  illustrates  the  topic  Brush  Work. 

These  specimens  of  brush  work  are  the  work 
of  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

1.  The  first  piece  of  work  shows  the  broad  and 
narrow  ribbons  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
brush  work.  It  may  constitute  the  first  lesson 
with  the  brush.  Several  sheets  of  such  practice 
work  should  be  made.  Using  different  colors 
each  day  will  vary  the  work  sufficiently  and  main- 
tain the  child's  interest.  This  interest  at  first 
consists  in  seeing  the  color  come.  The  kinder- 
gartner  makes  several  pages  by  way  of  model, 
letting  the  children  observe  that  the  broad  ribbons 
come  when  the  brush  spreads.  It  will  be  harder 
for  the  children  to  make  the  narrow  ribbons. 
It  is  better  not  to  attempt  them  at  first.  No 
attempt  at  very  fine  lines  should  be  made,  neither 
should  exactness  in  direction  be  expected.  The 
specimen  given  is  a  better  result  than  the  average 
child  can  produce  for  some  time. 

The  fences  suggest  continued  practice  in  straight 
lines  in  different  directions.  Under  one  fence 
stubby  grass  is  growing.  On  the  other  fence 
the  picture  of  a  bunny  was  mounted  to  give  life 


and  added  interest  to  the  finished  work.  Any 
other  appropriate  picture  could  be  substituted. 
While  we  have  not  repeated  specimens  of  work 
usually,  we  here  show  three  fences  to  suggest  the 
individuality  of  children's  work.  Children  learn 
by  seeing  the  teacher  work,  but  they  should  not 
directly  copy.  They  should  draw  or  paint  the 
fence  "out  of  the  head."  This  kind  of  work 
makes  for  freedom  and  prevents  stilted  effects. 
The  plate  specimens  are  progressi\i'.  They 
indicate  a  definite  course,  but  other  progressions 
will  be  found  equally  good. 

2.  The  apple  stands  for  practice  on  round 
objects,  beginning  with  the  ball,  which  should  be 
painted  singly  with  a  string  attached,  and  then 
two,  three  to  the  six  coloretl  balls  of  the  first  CJift. 

The  apple  also  stands  for  the  painting  of  a 
single  object,  as  different  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  the  kind  of  "object  drawing"  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  drawing.  The  apple  further 
suggests  the  u.se  of  a  second  color  in  the  stem. 
The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  banana,  the  potato, 
the  carrot,  the  tomato,  the  pumpkin  may  follow. 

3.  The  hen  stands  for  a  specimen  of  entirely 
free  child's  work.  Such  work  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

4.  After  practice  in  making  single  washes  which 
cover  a  whole  sheet,  the  children  should  wash  in 
such  objects  as  the  window-box  and  the  flower- 
pot. The  specimens  .shown  were  not  outlined 
before  coloring.  The  result,  without  boundary 
lines,  is  preferable. 

Outlines  do  not  improve  the  children's  work. 
The  child's  attention  seems  to  ho  distracted  by 
them.  Children  soon  get  the  form  of  an  object 
by  simply  using  the  wash. 

5.  The  flower-pot  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate 
and  the  two  flowers  below  show  early  or  crude 
work,  while  the  two  similar  specimens  on  the 
right  and  the  cocoon  show  very  good  results  for 
a  child.  The  tulip  also,  with  its  broad  leaf,  is 
very  good  work  for  a  child.  The  plate  must  be 
turned  in  judging  of  the  tulip's  original  position. 

6.  The  chart  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  a 
sort  of  calendar  which  the  childnMi  kejjt  in  one 
kindergarten  to  exjjress  the  work  they  were  doing 
from  day  to  day  in  their  out-of-door  garden. 
It  includes  both  free  cutting  and  the  painting 
of  tools,  dresses  and  flowers. 

The  children  themselves  suggested  making 
the  flower-bed,  although  the  flowers  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  their  garden.  The  kindergartncr 
oave  the  pattern  for  a  flower,  which  was  varied  by 
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the  children.  The  flowers  were  placed  by  the 
children.  The  butterfly  was  added  by  the  kinder- 
gartner.  It  suggests  the  relation  of  insect  life 
to  the  garden. 

7.  The  children  will  learn  much  about  plant 
life  in  their  crude  attempts  to  reproduce  plants 
in  color  at  different  stages  of  their  growth  in 
flower-pots  as  indicated  in  our  two  selections.* 

8.  Children  are  deeply  interested  in  painting 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  as  they  are  gathered 
in  their  own  garden  from  time  to  time.  Tulips, 
daffodils,  nasturtiums  and  geraniums  are  often 
painted  so  well  by  the  children  that  they  are 
used  effectively  in  decorative  borders  by  carefully 
mounting  on  the  blackboard  or  above  it  on  an 
appropriate  background  of  cartridge  paper  or 
denim.  Such  a  united  piece  of  work  stands  for 
"community"  work,  illustrating  the  value  of 
united  effort.  (See  Plate  XIX  on  Decorative 
borders.) 

Plate  XVI. 
PAPER  CUTTING  AND  COLORING. 

Plate  XVI  shows  twenty-two  charts,  each  one 
being  contributed  from  a  different  kindergarten. 

Nearly  every  chart  on  the  plate  exhibits  one 
or  more  phases  of  paper  cutting. 
.  1.  The  animal  forms  were  cut  to  the  line  and 
afterwards  colored.  They  illustrate  work  similar 
to  that  described  under  practice  drawing.  The 
natural  positions  of  the  animals  on  the  bottom 
row  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  heads  and  legs  are 
separate  and  are  attached  with  paper-fasteners 
to  the  body.  Teddy  bears  are  often  made  in 
this  way  and  give  the  children  great  pleasure. 
They  should  be  colored  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  lighthouses  and  ships  illustrate  cutting 
out  the  child's  own  free  drawing. 

3.  The  houses,  lamp-posts,  wagons,  leaves, 
and  garments  on  the  line  all  are  specimens  of 
free  cutting. 

4.  The  dollies  were  evidently  doubled.  This 
may  be  permitted  on  occasion,  although  doubling 
is  not  the  best  way. 

5.  Several  charts  illustrate  paper-folding,  espe- 
cially those  showing  the  windows.  The  window 
is  a  very  attractive  oVjject  to  a  child  and  should 
be  made  in  many  ways,  illustrating  different 
seasons  and  also  the  time  of  day.     The  moon  or 


a  star  may  be  placed  so  as  to  suggest  night. 
Shutters  and  curtains  may  be  added  to  the 
window.     A  plant  may  appear  on  the  sill. 

6.  The  first  two  rows  of  charts  on  the  left  of 
the  plate  all  tell  the  story  of  "City  lights." 

Below  is  the  story  of  clearing  the  city  street 
after  a  snowstorm. 

7.  Underneath  the  charts  the  careful  observer 
will  find  a  few  specimens  of  constructive  work 
gathered  from  several  kindergartens.  To  the 
left  several  sizes  cf  cylindrical  paper  cups,  very 
easy  to  make,  may  be  seen.  Several  sizes  and 
shapes  of  boxes  follow  and  a  set  of  doll's  furniture. 
A  doll's  carriage  appears  to  the  right  made  from 
a  box. 

8.  The  central  figures  are  clowns  standing  on  a 
circular  card  which  revolves.  This  last  men- 
tioned object  was  made  mainly  by  the  kinder- 
gartner,  the  children  giving  their  help  in  coloring 
the  figures.  It  is  a  home-made  toy  suggestive 
to  parents  of  ways  to  secure  toys  free  of  expense. 
Kindergartners  should  themselves  exercise  con- 
structive ingenuity. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  should  be  encouraged 
to  aid  in  making  doll's  houses,  puppet  shows, 
historical  scenes,  etc. 

Such  work  introduced  occasionally  indicates 
a  natural  advance  in  construction  work  from 
grade  to  grade  which  it  is  the  kindergartner's 
privilege  and  duty  to  encourage. 

"Home-made  toys"  will  prove  a  practical  and 
an  attractive  subject  for  a  "mothers'  meeting." 

Plate  XVII. 

THE  BLACKSMITH,  THE  CARPENTER 
AND  THE  MINER. 

On  this  plate  one  chart  presents  specimens  of 
free  cutting,  resulting  from  the  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  carpenter.  It  is  an  expression 
made  possible  by  the  impressions  which  have 
preceded. 

The  tree  of  the  forest  was  cut  out  ofpaper  and 
painted.  The  little  ones  were  evidently  impressed 
by  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  variations  in  the  tools  indicate  that  the 
cutting  is  free  and  not  to  the  line.  The  real 
tools  had  been  examined. 

The  kindergartner  cut  several  tools,  the  children 
watching    and    then    they    made    the    attempt. 


*At  a  later  stage  of  the  work  in  primary  grades,  the  entire  history  of  several  plants  from  seed  to  seed  should  be 
followed  by  each  individual  child,  both  in  brush  work  and  in  oral  and  written  composition,  taking  a  different  seed 
each  year.     The  stages  of  the  butterfly  and  of  the  frog  should  also  be  followed  in  the  same  way  in  natural  colors. 
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They  were  also  cncouragotl  to  cut  things  made 
of  wood  and  the  chart  shows  a  door,  a  window,  a 
table  and  a  chair. 

A  few  logs  cut  from  the  Christmas  tree  give 
tone  and  life  to  the  story  as  pictured.  Such  a 
chart  may  well  be  hung  in  a  corner  of  the  kinder- 
garten room  for  a  short  time  after  the  story  of  the 
carpenter  is  completed,  and  referred  to  occasionally 
when  the  game  of  the  cari)enter  is  to  be  played. 
It  may  then  be  put  away  to  be  in  readiness  as  part 
of  a  school  exhibit. 

Plate  XII  also  shows  illustrations  of  the  w'ork 
of  the  blacksmith  and  the  miner,  the  one  mainly 
free  cutting  and  the  other  crayon  drawing. 

The  kindergartner  in  mounting  pieces  of  the 
children's  cutting  has  attempted  to  arrange  them 
to  suggest  the  interior  of  a  blacksmith 
shop. 

The  work  is  not  the  work  of  one  child.  The 
children  all  cut  horse-shoes.  Some  tried  the 
blacksmith  himself,  others  the  forge,  and  a  few 
remembered  the  anvil  and  hammer.  Some  brave 
ones  were  not  daunted  at  the  horse. 

Selected  pieces  were  used  for  the  chart,  the 
others  were  retained  for  the  children.  The 
work  is  crude  as  children's  work  should  be. 

The  miner  is  not  an  occupation  to  be  presented 
in  all  kindergartens,  but  in  this  particular  case, 
a  coal-yard  was  located  near  by  and  the  children 
first  drew  coal  carts.  Then  the  story  of  where 
the  coal  came  from  was  told  simply. 

In  the  cart  on  the  chart  we  see  the  tendency 
of  the  child  to  draw  what  he  knows  is  present 
whether  he  sees  it  or  not.  The  pieces  of  coal 
can  be  seen  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cart  because 
the  child  knows  they  are  there. 

One  child  remembered  that  the  horse  must  be 
fed. 

When  the  story  of  the  coal  mine  was  told, 
mountains  of  sand  were  made  in  the  sand-table 
to  show  the  country  where  the  miner  digs  to  get 
coal  for  us. 

Then  the  shaft  of  the  mine  was  drawn  by  the 
kindergartner.  It  was  built  of  blocks  by  the 
children  and  a  toy  pail  or  basket  lowered.  It  was 
finally  drawn  with  the  car  and  miners  going  up 
and  down.  Making  the  sides  of  the  shafts 
was  excellent  practice  in  drawing  long,  soft 
lines. 

The  trades  presented  by  Froebel  in  his  "Mother- 
play"  indicate  that  the  simpler  ones  only  should 
be  chosen  and  those  which  the  child  sees  more 
or  less  of  in  his  local  environment. 


Plate  XVIII. 
COXSTIUTTIVi:  WORK. 

Plate  X\1I  represents  odds  and  ends  of  con- 
structive work.  Such  work  is  encouraged  in 
many  kindergartens  for  home  work  and  is  sug- 
gested   to    mothers    in   mothers'    meetings. 

Other  kindergartnors  have  brought  such  work 
forwanl  as  a  regular  kindergarten  occupation, 
considering  it  an  extension  or  modification  of 
the  Froebelian  occupation  known  as  cardboard 
modeling. 

The  specimens  shown  do  not  indicate  any 
sequence  of  work.  They  were  collected  from 
several  kindergartens.  Construction  work  may 
be  very  simjjle,  as  shown  in  the  first  object,  which 
is  a  table  made  by  pasting  a  piece  of  pape  or 
card  upon  a  spool;  in  the  second,  a  bird-house 
mounted  on  a  splint  and  made  to  stand  by  ])utting 
the  end  of  the  splint  in  a  spool  or  in  a  soft  day 
standard.  The  use  of  the  splint  as  a  handle  is 
shown  in  the  fan,  the  broom,  the  shovel  and  the 
plow.  The  muff,  mitts,  watch,  and  buzz-wheel 
give  practice  in  the  use  of  cord  or  worsted.  The 
May-pole  in  minature  is  made  in  various  ways. 
In  this  one  the  worsted  streamers  are  slipped  in 
notches  cut  on  the  edge  of  a  circular  card.  The 
standard  is  of  clay. 

Clothespins  are  often  dressed  as  dolls — the 
one  shown  hajjpens  to  be  a  soldier. 

The  u.se  of  the  lid  of  a  box  is  seen  on  the  lower 
shelf.  It  contains  a  barn,  chicken-coop  and 
watering  trough.  Toy  animals  may  be  added  and 
the  whole  makes  a  pleasing  home-made  toy. 
Boxes  are  used  for  dolls'  houses,  wagons,  cars. 

The  bo.x  for  bunny  is  very  interesting.  .\  paper 
bunny  is  mounted  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  a 
manilla  mat  makes  the  bars.  A  clay  carrot 
painted,  with  green  paper  fringed  for  leaves, 
suggests  bunny  is  being  fed.  The  interest  in 
animals  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  with 
young  children. 

The  toy  S(iuirrel  is  not  the  work  of  a  kinder- 
garten child.  It  was  cut  out  of  wood  in  the  work- 
shop and  sent  to  the  kindergarten  as  a  plaything. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  sand-table. 

The  cylindrical  roll  in  front  of  the  large  shovel 
represents  a  bear  sleeping  in  a  hollow  tree.  The 
bear  is  made  of   a    roll    of    brown   tissue  paper. 

The  bird  on  the  lower  shelf  sits  on  a  nest  in 
which  a  .slit  ha.s  been  cut.  Five  birds  are  sitting 
on  a  perch  or  telegraph  wire. 

The  ducks  are  swimming  on  a  pond,  the  pond 
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being  of  silver  paper  mounted  on  a  card.  The 
fringed  paper  is  made  to  represent  bushes  on  the 
banks  of  the  pond.  Many  such  simple  country 
scenes  may  be  constructed  and  are  useful  as  home- 
made toys. 

The  house  and  clock  on  the  top  shelf  stand  on 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  which  is  turned  or  folded 
back. 

The  screen  is  simple  folding  of  a  stiff  piece  of 
paper  decorated  with  flowers  painted  by  children. 

The  chimney  is  a  hollow  paper  prism  with 
bricks  drawn  by  the  children.  A  chimney 
swallow's  nest  is  fastened  inside.  It  is  made  of 
tissue  paper. 

The  use  of  tissue  paper  is  shown  in  the  basket 
full  of  paper  flowers  and  in  the  trimmings  on  the 
doll's  hat.  The  doll's  hat  is  a  paper  circle  and  the 
ribbons  are  paper  strips.  The  flowers  are  made 
by  cutting  squares  or  circles  of  tissue  paper  and 
twisting  from  the  center. 

The  plow  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  manilla 
paper  with  an  angle  cut  out.  It  moves  well 
through  sand. 

The  toolbox  has  a  lid  and  holds  all  the  tools 
which  were  cut  after  seeing  a  real  toolbox.  Thus 
every  child  could  have  a  play  box  of  tools. 

Many  similar  forms  can  be  devised  by  the 
ingenious  mother,  ;  indergartner  or  child,  by  the 
use  of  any  material  at  hand. 

Construction  work  requires  the  practical  use 
of  folding,  cutting  and  pasting. 

DECORATIVE  BORDERS. 

Plate  XIX. 

Plate  XIX  shows  decorative  borders  adapted 
to  the  seasons,  spring,  fall  and  winter.  These 
borders  are  examples  of  group  or  community 
work,  the  kindergartner  and  the  children  having 


united  their  efforts  to  beautify  the  kindergarten 
room. 

If  there  is  a  long  blackboard  in  the  room  such 
borders  may  be  mounted  directly  on  it  at  the  upper 
edge.  They  may  also  be  mounted  above  the 
blackboard  on  green  denim  or  cartridge  paper. 
The  borders  need  not  be  extended  entirely  around 
the  room. 

The  work  of  the  kindergartner  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  good  patterns  for  the  units  of  design. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  her  to  direct  the  placing 
and  mounting  with  greater  care  than  usual 
because  the  work  is  to  be  used  for  decoration  and 
will  impress  itself  upon  the  children. 

The  work  of  the  children  consists  of  cutting  to 
the  line,  mounting,  coloring,  and  suggesting  how 
to  place  the  units. 

In  borders  2  and  3  selected  children  drew  the 
backgrounds. 

The  trees  and  houses  in  the  winter  scene  are 
examples  of  free  cutting  by  the  children.  The 
background  and  figures  are  mainly  the  work  of 
the  kindergartner.  Suggestions  for  arrangement 
given  by  the  children  were  considered.  The  last 
two  borders  should  be  joined  to  form  the  whole. 

The  mounting  of  this  winter  scene  was  done 
upon  bluish-gray  cartridge  paper  about  ten  inches 
in  width.  This  gave  a  cold  atmosphere.  The 
border  was  very  effective  for  a  winter  decoration. 

Plate  XX. 
CLAY  MODELING. 

See  Part  II,  pages  111  and  222  and  footnotes. 

Sand  and  clay  modeling  have  always  been  con- 
sidered very  important  kindergarten  occupations. 
Their  treatment  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  Milton 
Bradley  Co.  publishes  a  suggestive  little  book 
entitled  "The  Way  of  Clay,"  from  which  the 
illustrations  on  plate  XX  have  been  taken. 


FRAU    LOUISE   FROEBEL. 


PART    II. 


THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


By    EDWARD    WIEBE. 
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Until  a  recent  period,  but  little  interest  has 
been  felt  by  people  in  this  country,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Kindergarten  method  of  instruc- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  system  has  never  been  fully  pro- 
nuilgated  here.  However  the  lectures  of  Miss 
K.  P.  Peabody  of  Caml)ridge,  Mass.,  have 
awakened  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  upon 
!he  subject  in  different  localities,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  few  Kindergarten  schools 
has  served  to  call  forth  a  more  general  inquiry 
concerning  its  merits. 

We  claim  that  everj^one  who  believes  in 
rational  education  will  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  peculiar  features  of  the  work, 
after  having  become  acquainted  with  Fra'bel's 
principles  and  plan  ;  and  that  all  tliat  is  needed 
to  enlist  the  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor  is 
the  establishment  of  institutions  of  this  kind, 
in  this  country,  upon  the  right  basis. 

"With  such  an  object  in  view,  we  propose  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  Kindergarten  plan  as 
developed  by  its  originator  in  CJermany,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  followers  in 
France  and  England. 

liut  as  Fra'bel's  is  a  system  which  must  be 
carried  out  faithfully  in  all  its  important  fea- 
tures, to  insure  success,  we  must  adopt  his 
plan  as  a  whole  and  carry  it  out  with  such 
modifications  of  secondary  minutia?  only,  as 
the  individual  case  may  acquire  without  vio- 
lating its  fundamental  principles.  If  this  can- 
not be  accomplished,  it  were  better  not  to  at- 
temi)t  the  task  at  all. 

The  present  work  is  entitled  a  Manual  for 
Self- Instruction  and  a  Practical  Guide  for  Kin- 
dergartners.  Those  who  design  to  use  it  for 
either  of  these  i)urposes,  must  not  exjiect  to 
lind  in  it  all  that  they  ought  to  know  iu  order 
to  instruct  the  young  successfully  according 
to  Fra'bel's  principles.  No  book  can  ever  l>e 
written  which  is  able  to  make  a  perfect  Kin- 
dergartner;  this  requires  the  training  of  an 
able  teacher  actively  engaged  in  the  work  at 
the  moment.      "Kindergarten  Culture,"  says 


Miss  Peabody,  in  the  preface  to  her  "Moral 
Culture  of  Infancy,"  "is  the  adult  mind  en- 
tering into  the  child's  world  and  appreciating 
nature's  intention  as  displayed  in  every  im- 
pulse of  spontaneous  life,  so  directing  it  that 
the  joy  of  success  may  be  ensured  at  every 
step,  and  artistic  things  be  actually  produced, 
which  gives  the  self-reliance  and  conscious 
intelligence  that  ought  to  discriminate  nunian 
power  from  bUnd  force." 

With  this  thought  constantly'  lu-csent  in  his 
mind,  the  reader  will  lind,  in  this  book,  all 
that  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten through  all  its  various  degrees  of 
development,  including  the  use  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  engagement  in  sucli  occupations 
as  are  peculiar  to  the  system.  There  is  much 
more,  however,  that  can  be  learned  only  by 
individual  observation.  The  fact,  tliat  here 
and  there,  persons,  presuming  upon  the  slight 
knowledge  which  they  may  have  gained  of 
Fra'bel  and  his  educational  principles,  from 
books,  have  established  schools  called  Kinder- 
gartens, which  in  reality  had  nothing  iu  com- 
mon with  the  legitimate  Kindergarten  but  the 
name,  has  caused  distrust  and  even  ojiposi- 
tion,  in  many  minds  toward  everything  that 
pertains  to  this  method  of  instniction.  Jn  dis- 
criminating lietween  the  spurious  and  the  real, 
as  is  the  design  of  this  work,  the  author  would 
mention  with  si)ecial  connnendation,  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  conducted  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Kriege  in  Boston.  It  connects  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten i)roper,  a  Training  School  for  ladies, 
and  an}'  one  who  wishes  to  be  instnicted  in 
the  correct  method  w  ill  there  be  able  to  ac- 
quire the  desired  knowledge. 

Besides  tlie  institute  just  mentioned,  there 
is  one  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  writer,  designed  not  only  for  the 
instruction  of  classes  of  children  in  accordance 
with  these  principles,  but  also  for  imparting 
information  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  be- 
come Kindergartners.     From  this  source,  the 
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method  has  already  been  acquu-ed  in  several 
instances,  and  as  one  result,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  two  of  the  schools  connected 
with  the  State  Institution  at  Monson,  Mass. 

Tho  writer  was  in  early  life  acquainted  with 
Froebel;  and  his  subsequent  experience  as  a 
teacher  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  system,  which  he  then  de- 
rived from  a  personal  knowledge  of  its  inven- 
tor, A  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  true 
education  has  led  him  to  undertake  this  work 
of  interpretation  and  explanation. 

Without  claiming  for  it  perfection,  he  be- 
lieves that,  as  a  guide,  it  will  stand  favorably 
in  comparison  with  any  publication  upon  the 
Bubject  in  the  English  or  the  French  language. 


The  German  of  Marenholtz,  Goldammer, 
Morgenstern  and  Froebel  have  been  made  use 
of  in  its  preparation,  and  though  new  features 
have,  in  rare  cases  only  been  added  to  the 
original  plan,  several  changes  have  been  made 
in  minor  details,  so  as  to  adapt  this  mode  of 
instruction  more  readily  to  the  American  mind. 
This  has  been  done,  however,  without  omitting 
aught  of  that  German  thoroughness,  which 
characterizes  so  strongly  every  featui-e  of  Froe- 
bel's  system. 

The  plates  accompanying  this  work  are  le- 
prints  from  "Goldammer's  Kindergarten,"  a 
book  recently  published  in  Germany. 

Edwabd  Wiebe. 
Springfield^  Mass.^  1869. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  year  186S  the  editor  of  the  Quarter  Century  Edition  was  persuaded  to  publish  "  The 
Paradise  of  Childhood,"  by  one  of  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Edward  Wiebe,  and  also  to  begin  the  man- 
ufacture of  kindergarten  material  for  use  in  America.  Mr.  Wiebe,  who  came  to  Springfield  a 
few  years  prior  to  that  time,  was  a  very  intelligent  and  well  educated  man  and  was  then  en- 
gaged in  teaching  music,  but  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  system  through  his 
association  with  the  widow  of  Froebel  before  leaving  Germanj'.  He  was  anxious  to  introduce 
it  in  this  country,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  editor,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  factory  for  making  children's  games  and  home  amusements,  began  to  urge  his  co-opera- 
tion, both  from  an  educational  and  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  editor  knew  nothing 
about  the  kindergarten  and  did  not  take  any  interest  in  it  so  long  as  Mr.  Wiebe  was  its  only 
advocate.  Not  many  months  later,  however,  he  attended  an  exposition  of  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples and  aims  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  careful  study 
of  them  in  Germany  and  undertaken  to  convert  America  to  the  cause.  To  that  single  even- 
ing talk,  given  in  a  school-house  near  his  home,  the  editor  attributes  whatever  he  has  done  in 
the  name  of  the  kindergarten  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  as  an  immediate  result  he 
yielded  to  Mr.  Wiebe's  entreaties  to  publish  the  manuscript  of  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood," 
which  had  been  prepared  for  a  long  time,  and  also  began  making  the  kindergarten  material. 

In  those  days  all  the  kindergarten  literature  that  had  been  published  in  this  country  was 
confined  to  a  few  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  The  first  edition  of  "The  Paradise  of 
Childhood"  contained  what  is  here  inserted  as  the  Author's  Preface,  but  was  then  called  the  in- 
troduction, a  few  preliminary  explanations  about  estabhshing  a  kindergarten  and  the  author's 
text  on  the  twenty  gifts  and  occupations.  The  illustrations  were  reprints  from  "  Goldam- 
mer's  Kindergarten,"     being  lithographed  on  separate  plates,  in  the  back  part  of  the  book. 

In  subsequent  editions  the  paper  entitled  "Kindergarten  Culture,"  was  added,  and  in  1878 
the  plates  of  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood  "  were  prefaced  with  a  brief  text  and  published  in 
separate  form  as  "  A  Hand-Book  for  the  Kindergarten,"  the  contents  of  which  were  after- 
wards incorporated  with  the  "Paradise"  during  many  editions.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  work  has  been  accepted  as  the  only  single  book  furnishing  in  brief  an  outline  of  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten.  In  1S70  it  received  honorable  mention  a«  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  f:xhibition  as  being  the  first  illustrated  guide  to  the  kindergarten  ever 
published  in  the  English  language. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  the  editor  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  prepare  an  edition 
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of  the  hook  which  should  in  some  respects  differ  radically  from  any  yet  pu])lished.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  print  again  Mr.  Wiebe's  original  text,  with  the  paper  on  ''Kindergarten 
Culture"  as  an  introduction,  putting  tlie  illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  book,  instead  of  group- 
ing them  at  the  end,  and  adding  such  notes  as  the  kindergarten  knowledge  of  to-day  would 
naturally  approve.  These  notes  include  some  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  color  in  the 
kindergarten,  a  matter  to  which  the  editor  has  given  much  special  study,  and  a  brief  paper  at 
the  end  of  the  book  about  the  games.  As  a  proper  prelude  to  the  study  of  the  kindergarten 
system  a  Life  of  Fra?bel  has  been  made  a  part  of  this  book,  with  a  concluding  chapter 
about  the  movement  since  his  death,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  helpful  to  such  students  as 
have  not  had  the  iK'uefit  of  other  biographical  works  relating  to  the  founder  of  the  kinder- 
garten. This  life  is  illustrated  with  pictures  taken  in  Germany  for  that  purpose  and  also  a 
map  of  the  section  where  Fra?bel  lived  and  labored.  The  editor  is,  of  course,  aware  that  some 
leading  kindergarten  training  teachers  object  to  the  use  of  all  "guide  books"  by  either  the  pu- 
pils or  teachers  of  the  S3'stem.  He  believes,  however,  that  they  still  have  their  place  in  the 
educational  world,  although  they  may  not  be  as  e  seutial  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

AMien  the  work  on  this  new  edition  was  ])egun  the  hope  was  entertained  that  it  might  be 
completed  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  book,  but  certain  unavoidable 
delays  have  made  the  task  a  longer  one  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Doubtless  some  critics 
will  feel  that  in  the  attempt  to  remodel  the  book  too  much  has  been  done,  while  others  will 
regret  that  too  little  is  undertaken.  The  editor  can  l)ut  hope,  however,  that  this  edition,  taken 
as  a  whole,  will  j)rove  a  help  to  many  earnest  students  of  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten  system. 
In  conclusion  he  desires  to  return  sincere  thanks  to  all  his  co-laborers  in  the  kindergarten 
field  who  by  counsel  and  suggestions  have  done  so  much  to  help  him  in  his  work. 

Spnwj/ield,  Mass.,  Jammry  1,  1S96, 
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THE   PARADISE   OF   CHILDHOOD: 


A  GUIDE  TO  KIXDERGARTNERS. 


With  Footnotes  bv  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,   Pd.D. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  requisites  for  the  establishmeut  of  a 
"Kiudergarten"  are  the  following  : 

1.  A  house,  containing  at  least  one  large 
room,  spacious  enough  to  allow  the  children, 
not  only  to  engage  in  all  their  occupations, 
both  sitting  and  standing,  but  also  to  practice 


The  house  should  be  pleasantly  located,  re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  a  thoroughfare,  and 
its  rooms  arranged  with  strict  regard  to  hy- 
gienic principles.  A  garden  should  surround 
or,  at  least  adjoin  the  building,  for  frequent 
outdoor  exercises,  and  for  gardening  purposes. 


their  movement  plays,  which,  during  inclement    A  small  plot  is  assigned  to  each  child,  in  which 


seasons,  must  be  done  indoors. 

2.  Adjoining  the  large  room,  one  or  two 
smaller  rooms  for  sundry  purposes. 

3.  A  number  of  tables,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  school,  each  table  affording  a  smooth 
surface  ten  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  rest- 
ing on  movable  frames  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  high.*  The  table  should  be  di\ided 
into  ten  equal  squares,  to  accommodate  as 
many  pupils  ;  and  each  square  subdivided  into 
smaller  squares  of  one  inch,  to  guide  tlie  chil- 
dren in  many  of  their  occupations.  On  either 
side  of  the  tables  should  be  settees  with  fold- 
ing seats,  or  small  chairs  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
hisrh.     The  tables  and  settees  should  not  be 


he  sows  the  seeds  and  cultivates  the  plants, 
receiving,  in  due  time,  the  flowers  or  fniits, 
as  the  result  of  his  industry  and  care. 

When  a  Training  School  is  connected  with 
the  Kindergarten,  the  children  of  the  "Garten" 
are  divided  into  groups  of  five  or  ten — each 
group  being  assisted  in  its  occupations  by 
one  of  the  lady  pupils  attending  the  Training 
School. 

Should  there  be  a  greater  number  of  such 
assistants  than  can  be  convoniontly  occupied 
in  the  Kindergarten,  they  may  take  turns  with 
each  other.  In  a  Training  School  of  this  kind, 
under  the  charge  of  a  comi)etent  director, 
ladies  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  thorough  and 


fastened  to  the  floor,  as  they  will  need  to  be    practical   knowledge   of    the   system.      Tht-y 


removed  at  times  to  make  room  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  not  used. 

4.  A  piano- forte  for  gj'mnastic  and  musical 
exercises — the  latter  being  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  plan,  since  all  the  occupations  are 
interspersed  with,  and  many  of  them  accom- 
panied by  singing. 

5.  Various  closets  for  keeping  the  apparatus 
and  work  of  the  children — a  wardrobe,  wash- 
stand,  chairs,  teacher's  table,  etc. 


should  bind  themselves,  however,  to  remain 
connected  with  the  institution  a  specified  time, 
and  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  method 
patiently,  if  they  aim  to  fit  themselves  to  con- 
duct a  Kindergarten  with  success. 

In  any  establishment  of  more  than  twenty 
chiklren,  a  nurse  should  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance. It  should  be  her  duty  also  to  preserve 
order  and  cleanliness  in  the  rooms,  and  to  act 
as  janitrix  to  the  institution. 


*  Tables  are  now  usually  made  six  feet  lone;  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide.  Tables  three  feet  long 
are  very  convenient,  as  they  can  be  j)ut  together  in  various  ways  and  are  more  ea.sily  moved  for  game  periods 
by  two  children,  one  at  each  end.     They  are  also  convenient  in  arranging  the  children  in  group  work. 
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MEANS  AND  WAYS  OF  OCCUPATION 

IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  va- 
rious means  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten, 
it  will  be  propel"  to  state  tliat  P'riedrich  Fra-bel, 
the  inventor  of  this  system  of  education,  calls 
all  occupations  in  the  Kindergarten  '•'■plays"  and 
the  materials  for  occupation  '■'■gifts."  In  these 
systematically-arranged  plays,  Froebel  starts 
from  the  fundamental  idea  that  all  education 
should  begin  with  a  development  of  the  desire 
for  activity  innate  in  the  child ;  and  he  has  been, 
as  is  universally  acknowledged,  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  this  part  of  his  important  work. 
Each  step  in  the  course  of  training  is  a  logical 
sequence  of  the  preceding  one  ;  and  the  various 
means  of  occupation  are  developed,  one  from 
another,  in  a  perfectly  natural  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  concluding  with 
the  most  difficult  features  in  all  the  varieties 
of  occupation.  Together  they  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  Ihe  child's  nature  in  respect  both 
to  mental  and  physical  culture,  and  lay  the 
surest  foundation  for  all  subsequent  educa- 
tion in  school  and  in  life. 

The  time  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten 
is  three  or  four  liours  on  each  week  day,  usu- 
ally f lom  9  to  1 2  or  1  o'clock ;  and  the  time 
allotted  to  each  separate  occupation,  includ- 
ing the  changes  from  one  to  another,  is  from 
twenty  to  (Iiiily  minutes.  Movement  i)lays,  so- 
called,  in  which  the  children  imitate  the  flying 
of  birds,  swimming  of  fish,  the  motions  of 
sowing,  mowing,  threshing,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion witli  light  gymnastics  and  vocal  exercises, 
alternate  with  the  plays  performed  in  a  sitting 
posture.  All  occupations  that  can  be  engaged 
in  out  of  doors,  aie  carried  on  in  the  garden 
whenever  the  season  and  weather  permit. 

For  the  reason  that  the  various  occupations, 
as  previously  stated,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  each  other, 
they  are  introfhiced  very  gradually,  so  as  to 
afford  each  child  ample  time  to  become  suffi- 
ciently pre[)ared  for  the  next  step,  without 
interfering,  however,  with  the  rapid  progress 


of  such  as  are  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or 
endowed  with  stronger  or  better  developed 
faculties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gifts  or  ma- 
terial and  means  of  occupation  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, each  of  which  will  be  specified  and 
described  separately  hereafter. 

There  are  altogether  twenty  gifts,  according 
to  Frrebel's  general  definition  of  the  term,  al- 
though the  first  six  only  are  usually  designated 
by  this  name.  We  choose  to  follow  the  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  the  great  inventor 
of  the  system, 

LIST  OF  FRCEBEL'S  GIFTS. 

1.  Six  rubber  balls,  covered  with  a  net  work 
of  twine  or  worsted  of  various  colors. 

2.  Sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  made  of  wood. 

3.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  eight  small 
cubes. 

4.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  ei:',ht  oblong 
parts. 

5.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  whole,  half, 
and  quarter  cubes. 

6.  Large  cube  consisting  of  doubly  divided 
oblongs. 

[The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  sei"ve 
for  building  purposes.] 

7.  Square  and  triangular  tablets  for  laying 
of  figures. 

8.  Sticks  for  laying  of  figures. 

y.  Whole  and  half  rings  for  laying  of 
figures. 

10.  Material  for  drawing. 

11.  Material  for  perforating, 

12.  Material  for  embroidering. 

13.  Material  for  cutting  of  paper  and  com- 
bining ])ieces. 

14.  Material  for  braiding. 

15.  Shits  for  interlacins;. 

16.  The  slat  with  many  links, 

17.  Material  for  intertwining. 

18.  Material  for  paper  folding. 

19.  Material  for  peas-work. 

20.  Material  for  modeling. 


THE  FIRST  GIFT. 


The  First  Gift,  whicli  consists  of  six  rub-  Tliis  is  enough  for  the  first  lesson ;   and  it  will 

ber  balls,  over-wroujziit  with  worstrd,  for  the  be  sure  to  uwakeu  enthusiiisni  tmd   delight  in 

purpose  of  representing  the  three   fundanu'n-  the  children. 

tal  and  three  mixed  colors,  is  introduced  in        The  object  of  the  first  occupation  is  to  teach 

this  manner  : —  the  children  to  distinguish  between  the  riyfd 

The  children  are  made  to  stand  in  one  or  and  the  l([ft  hand,  and  to  name  the  various 

two  rows,  with  heads  erect,   and  feet  upon  a  colors.   It  may  serve  also  to  develop  their  vocal 

given   line,    or   spots   marked    on  the  floor.*  organs,  and  instruct  them  in  the   rules  of  ])o- 


as 


high  as  you 


The  teacher  then  gives  directions  like  the  fol 

lowing  : — 

"Lift  up  your  /•/;////   hands 

can  raise  them." 

"Take  them  down." 
"Lift  up  your  hn  hands."      "Down." 
"Lift  up  both  your  hands."      "Down." 
"Stretch  forward  your  right  hands,  that  I 

may  give  each  of  you  something  that  1  have  in 


liteuess.  How  the  latter  may  be  accomplished, 
even  with  such  simple  occupation  us  playing 
with  balls,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  : — 

In  presenting  the  balls,  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  each  child  extend  the  right 
hand,  and  do  it  gracefully.  The  teacher,  in 
putting  the  ball  into  the  little  outstretched 
hand,  says : — 

"Charles,  I  place  this  red,  (green,  yellow, 
etc.,)  ball  into  your  right  hand."     The  child 


my  box." 

The  teacher  then  places  a  ball  in  the  hand  is  taught  to  reply : — 

of  each  child,  and  asks: —  "I  thank  you,  sir." 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  what  you  After  the  play  is  over,  and  the  balls  are  to 

have  received?"     Questions  may  follow  about  be  replaced,  each  one   says,  in  returning  his 

the  color,  material,  shtqie,  and  other  qualities  ball: — 

of  the  ball,  which  will  call  forth  the  replies,  "I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow,  etc.,)  ball, 


blue,  yellow,  rubber,  round,  light,  soft,  etc. 

The  children  are  then  required  to  repeat 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  as — 
"The  ball  is  round;"  "3/?/  ball  is  green;"  ''All 
these  balls  are  made  of  rubber,"  etc.  They 
are  then  required  to  return  all,  except  the  blue 


with  my  right  luuul  into  the  box." 

When  the  children  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  different  colors,  they  may  be 
asked  at  the  commencement : — 

"AVith  which  ball  would  you  like  to  play 
this  morning — the  green,   red,  or  blue  one?" 


balls,  those  who  give  up  theirs  being  allowed  The  child  will  reply  : — 

to  select  from  the  box  a  blue  ball  in  exchange  ;  "With  the  blue  one,  if  you  please  ;"  or  one 
so  that  in  the  end  each  child  has  a  ball  of  that  of  such  other  color  as  may  be  preferred, 
color.  The  teacher  then  says  :  "P^ach  of  you  It  may  appear  rather  monotonous  to  some 
has  now  a  blue,  rubber  ball,  which  is  round,  to  have  each  child  repeat  the  same  phrase ; 
sojl  and  light;  and  these  balls  will  be  your  but  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  and  pa- 
balls  to  play  with.  I  will  give  you  another  ball  tient  drill  that  anything  can  be  learned  accu- 
lo-morrow,  and  the  next  day  another,  and  so  rately  ;  and  it  is  certainly  important  tliat  these 
on,  until  you  have  quite  a  number  of  balls,  youthful  minds,  in  their  formative  state,  should 
all  of  whieh  will  be  of  rubber,  but  no  two  of  be  taught  at  once  the  beauty  of  order  and  the 
the  same  color."  necessity  of  rules.  So  the  Icjl  hand  should 
The  six  differently  colored  balls  are  to  be  never  be  employed  when  the  right  hand  is  re- 
used, one  on  each  day  of  the  week,  which  as-  quired  ;  and  all  mistakes  should  be  carefully 
sists  the  children  in  recollecting  the  days  of  noticed  and  corrected  liy  the  teacher.  One 
the  week,  and  the  colors.  After  distributing  important  feature  of  this  system  is  the  iucul- 
the  balls,  the  same  questions  may  be  asked  as  cation  of  habits  of  i)recision. 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  children  taught  to  The  children's  knowledge  of  color  may  be 
raise  and  drop  their  hands  with  the  balls  in  improved  by  asking  them  what  other  things 
them;  and  if  there  is  time,  they  may  make  a  are  similar  to  the  dilTerent  balls,  in  respect  to 
few  attempts  to  throw  and  catch  the  balls,  color.      After   naming   several   objr-ts,    they 

*Les3  formality  is  now  observed  In  many  kindergartens  there  are  no  painted  lines  on  the  floor.  'Lhe  balls 
are  Introduced  in  games  at  first  and  tho  language  exercises  a  little  later. 

Even  for  marching  and  playing  of  games  a  painted  circle  is  found  to  be  unnecessary.  Frocbel  played  games 
out  of  doors  where  no  lines  could  be  used.     In  gymnasiums  painted  lines  on  the  floor  are  in  place. 
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may  be  made  to  repeat  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"My  ball  is  green,  like  a  leaf."  "My  ball 
is  yellow,  like  a  lemon."  "And  mine  is  red, 
like  blood,"  etc. 

Whatever  is  pronounced  in  these  conversa- 
tional lessons  should  be  articulated  very  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately,  so  as  to  develop  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  to  correct  any  defect 
of  utterance,  whether  constitutional  or  the  re- 
sult of  neglect.  Opportunities  for  phonetic  and 
elocutionary'  practice  are  here  afforded.  Let 
no  one  consider  the  infant  period  as  too  early 
for  such  exercises.  If  children  learn  to  sj^eak 
well  before  they  learn  to  read,  they  never  need 
special  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading  with 
expression.* 

For  a  second  play  with  the  balls,  the  class 
forms  a  circle,  after  the  children  have  received 
the  balls  in  the  usual  manner.  They  need  to 
stand  far  enough  apart,  so  that  each,  with 
arms  extended,  can  just  touch  his  neighbor's 
hand.  Standing  in  tliis  position,  and  having 
the  balls  in  their-  right  hands,  the  children  pass 
them  into  the  left  hands  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  way,  each  one  gives  and  receives  a  ball 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  left  hands  should, 
therefore,  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
balls  can  be  readily  placed  in  them.  The  arms 
are  then  raised  over  the  head,  and  the  balls 
passed  from  the  left  into  the  right  hand,  and 
the  arms  again  extended  into  the  first  position. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  balls  make 
the  complete  circuit,  and  return  into  the  right 
hands  of  the  original  owners.  The  balls  are 
then  i)assed  to  the  left  in  the  same  way,  every- 
thing being  done  in  an  opposite  direction.  This 
exercise  should  be  continued  until  it  can  be 
done  rapidly  and,  at  the  same  time,  gracefully. 

Simple  as  this  performance  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  never  tried  it,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  easily  done  by  ver^'  young  children 
without  frequent  mistakes  and   interruptions. 


It  is  better  that  the  children  should  not  turn 
their  heads,  so  as  to  watch  their  hands  during 
the  changes,  but  be  guided  solely  by  the  sense 
of  touch ;  and  to  accomplish  this  with  more 
certainty,  they  may  be  required  to  close  their 
e^'es.  It  is  ad\isable  not  to  introduce  this 
play  or  any  of  the  following,  uati  expertness 
is  acquired  in  the  first  and  simpler  form. 

In  the  third  play,  the  children  form  in  two 
rows  fronting  each  other.  Those  of  one  row 
only  receive  balls.  These  they  toss  to  the 
opposite  row  :  first,  one  by  one  ;  then  two  by 
two ;  finally,  the  whole  row  at  once,  always 
to  the  counting  of  the  teacher — "one,  two, 
throw." 

Again  forming  four  rows,  the  children  in 
the  first  row  toss  up  and  catch,  then  throw  to 
the  second  row,  then  to  the  third,  then  to  the 
fourth,  accompanying  the  exercise  with  count- 
ing as  before,  or  with  siurjing,  as  soon  as  this 
can  be  done. 

For  a  further  variety,  the  balls  are  thrown 
upon  the  floor,  and  caught,  as  they  rebound, 
with  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand,  or  with 
the  hand  inverted,  or  they  may  be  sent  back 
to  the  floor  several  times  before  catching. 

Throwing  the  balls  against  the  wall,  tossing 
them  into  the  air  and  many  other  exercises 
may  be  introduced  whenever  the  balls  are  used, 
and  will  always  serve  to  interest  the  children. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  movement 
l>erformed  in  perfect  order,  and  that  every 
child  take  part  in  all  the  exercises  in  its  turn. 

At  the  close  of  every  ball  play,  the  children 
occupy  their  original  places  marked  on  the 
floor,  the  balls  are  collected  by  one  or  two  of 
the  older  pupils,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
each  child  takes  the  hand  of  its  opposite  neigh- 
bor, and  bowing,  says,  "good  morning,"  when 
the}'  march  by  twos,  accompanied  by  music, 
once  or  twice  through  the  hall,  and  then  to 
their  seats  for  other  occupation. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


Frcebel  originally  intended  this  gift  for  use 
in  the  nursery  when  the  little  one  was  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  his  mother,  and  for  such 
use  it  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  probal)ly 
for  this  reason  that  so  little  was  made  of  this 
gift  by  Prof.  Wiebe,  who  was  writing  for  chil- 
dren of  older  years,  such  as  wei-e  supposed  to 

*  The  language  exorcises  suggested  are  invaluable, 
balls  which  Frocbel  intended  for  the  nursery 
See  Education  of  Man,  Chap.  II.  Sec.  29. 


be  in  the  American  kindergartens  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  but  at  the  present  time  very  much 
more  is  made  of  it,  and  its  possibilities  are 
great.  As  a  part  of  the  system  it  has  its  place 
in  the  kindergarten  of  to-day,  being  invalua- 
ble, inasmuch  as  it  teaches  color,  form  and 
motion.     While  from  the  following  series  of 

Thev  are  often  neglected  for  mere  baby  plays  with  the 
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exercises  we  can  only  liiut  at  the  endless  va- 
riety of  games  and  songs  that  may  be  given 
to  the  children  in  making  relations  with  tills 
gift,  the  inirenuitv  of  the  kindorgartut-r  will 
suo'u'est  nnifh  l>v  which  the  six  soft  balls  of 
the  first  gift  may  be  introdneed  as  preUminary 
to  the  solid  forms  of  the  second  gift.  If  the 
child  has  had  no  nursery  training  with  the 
balls,  only  one  should  be  given  at  a  time,  red 
being  usually  chosen.  "WlR-n  the  red  ball  has 
been  fully  introduced  and  the  child  has  jilayed 
with  it  in  a  rhythmical  way  until  perfect  sym- 
pathy is  established  between  him  and  his  play- 
thing, another  may  be  given,  and  so  on. 
GENERAL  IMPRESSION. 
The  kindergartner  shows  the  ball  and  intro- 
duces her  observations  with  some  fitting  words, 

as  : — 

How  pretty  is  the  ball, 
Now  plea!>e  look  at  it  all ! 
While  she  distributes  the  balls  to   the    chil- 
dren, who  hold  both  hands  to  receive  one,  she 

sings  : — 

First  open  hands  and  take  the  ball, 
Then  close  the  little  fingers  all. 
Then  let  each  child  open  his  hands  and  place 
the  ball  before  him  on  the  table  ;  call  attention 
to  it  by  saying  : — 

*  This  ball  of  bright  and  colored  wool, 
It  looks  so  very  beautiful. 
Examine  it,  how  neat,  how  clean, 
So  should  a  child  be  ever  seen. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  can   tell  you  any- 
thing about  the  ball.     One  will  answer,  "It  is 
soft";"  "it  is  rough;"   "it  is  elastic;"  "it  will 
roll,"  etc.     Then  there  is  something  to    tell 
them  about  the  rubber  tree*  and  an  experience 
to  gain  with  every  moment  during  which  the 
balls  are  used. 

Ask  the  children  to  rock  their  balls  to  sleep, 
making  a  cradle  of  the  hands,  and  singing: — 
Our  balls  are  going  to  Byc-luw-land, 
Going  to  sleep  in  each  child's  hand, 
Rock  them  so  gently  to  and  fro. 
Our  little  balls  to  sleep  must  go. 


A  little  ball  is  lying  here 

So  quietly  asleep, 
And  as  I  rock  it  to  and  fro 
A  loving  watch  I'll  keep. 
Then,  if  it  is  not  yet  time  to  put  the  balls 


away,  smg 


It  likes  now  to  be  moving. 
Moving,  roving,  moving,  roving. 
Moving,  roving  so. 
Accompany  the   song  by  passing  the    ball 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  keeping  time  to 

*  Such  instruction  is  best  reserved  for  the  primary 
tion  of  processed  for  a  young  child. 


the  music,  which  shoidd  always  be  strongly 
marked  for  young  children.  Nothing  is  more 
iiarnionious  or  lu-lpful  in  a  kindcrgarti'u  than 
to  get  hands  and  feet  accustomed  to  rhythmi- 
cal motions.  In  distributing,  if  preferred,  the 
balls  may  be  called  fiowers,  as  :— 

These  flowers  are  so  bright  and  fair, 
IMease  handle  tlieni  witli  tender  care: 
And  as  1  pass  them  to  you  all. 
Take  care  they  do  not  break  or  fall. 
The  balls  may  be  fiowers  that  are  sleeping, 
and  the  children's  hands  the  covers ;   let  son>e 
child  go  around  to  awaken  the  fiowers.    Tiien 
the  bails  may  be  leaves  on  the  trees  and  droi) 
quietly   down,    the  children  using  their  arms 
held  above  their  heads  for  the  branches.    Again, 
they  may  be  birds,   frogs,   fishes,   fruit,  snow- 
balls to  be  made  and  thrown  up  and  caught ;  al- 
so gifts  and  decorations  for  a  Christmas  tree, 
some  child  representing  the  tree. 

These    are  but  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 

various  purposes  for  which  tlie  balls  are  used. 

"\Mien  it  is  time  to  put  the  balls  away , sing  : — 

My  bull  lies  in  its  little  bed, 
So  quiet  and  so  still ; 
ril  gently  rock  it  to  and  fro. 
And  hush  it  well,  I  will. 
COLOR. 
Hold  up  the  ball  and  ask  the  children  what 
color    it  is,  then  to  find  something  in  the  room 
or  upon  themselves  of  the  same  color,  and  when 
they  have  found  several  red  things,  give  the 
name  red  ;  but  do  not  give  the  name  until  they 
have  watched  the  color  and  ])roved  that  they 
have  experienced  the  sensation.      In  teaching 
the  other  prismatic  colors  in  these  exercises, 
observe  the  same  caution — let  the    sensation 
come  before  the  name.     Children    in  private 
kindergartens  usually  know  the   names  of  the 
colors. 

"Do you  remember  what  we  jilaycd  in  tiie 
ring?  'Johnny  likes  to  wander.'  Now  we  will 
let  the  red  balls  wander  just  as  Johnny  did." 
Give  a  red  ball  to  each  child  next  to  you,  and 
after  it  has  passed  two  f>r  three  children  start 
another,  and  so  on.      Sing  : — 

The  red  ball  loves  to  wander 
From  one  child  to  another, 
And  to  each  one  will  say  'Good  Day.' 
(repeat  last  line.) 

"When  Mr.  Red  Ball  is  tired  we  will  gently 
place  him  on  the  table  and  let  him  rest,  while 
we  bring  from  the  box  one  of  his  brothers.  It 
is  the  color  of  a  round,  juicy  fruit.  Yes,  it  is 
the  color  of  the  orange,  and  we  will  let  the 

school.     It  is  too  remote  and  re<iuire«  too  much  explana- 
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orange  balls  wander."  Compare  real  oranges 
with  it,  and  let  the  children  lind  orange-colored 
objects  to  match  the  orange  l)all. 

After  each  game  let  the  childrendo  just  what 
the  ball  has  done.  At  the  end  of  any  regular 
exercise  let  the  children  choose  nny  of  the 
games  they  have  played.  It  is  well  to  let  them 
glue  red  autumn  leaves  or  red  kindergarten 
papers  on  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard,  either 
white  or  black,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  A  clearer  impression  of  form  as  well 
as  of  color  will  be  made  if  the  form  is  varied 
with  the  color,  using  for  instance,  a  round  chart 
for  red,  stpiare  for  orange,  o])]oug  for  yellow, 
triangular  for  green,  pentagonal  for  ])lue, 
hexagonal  for  violet  and  octagonal  foi-  all  the 
colors.  These  can  be  fastened  upon  the  wall 
in  ])rismat'>'  order.* 

Give  each  child  two  round  papers  of  the  same 
color.  Let  the  children  come  one  by  one  and  find 
a  ball  like  their  papers.  Pin  the  papers  on  the 
balls  for  wings,  then  let  the  children  watch  to 
see  which  bird  tlies  up  from  the  teacher's  lap, 
and  direct  those  who  have  the  same  color,  to 
let  theii's  fly  at  the  sane  time,  singing : — 
"Up,  up  in  tlie  sky-"' 

Down  goes  tlu;  little  l)ird  out  of  sight  and  a 
new  bird  Hies  into  the  air.  "Now  take  off  the 
wings  of  your  bird  and  they  Avill  be  little  balls 
again.  Kc^U  them  to  me,  and  we  will  let  the 
yellow  balls  wander.  Find  other  yellow  things 
about  the  room.  What  have  you  seen  that  is 
yellow?  Count  the  yellow  balls." 

If  in  private  work  the  kindergartner  finds 
herself  with  children  five  years  old  it  may  be 
better  to  use  the  more  mature  game  of  fruit  sell- 
ing. A  bunch  of  balls  is  held  up  and  the  chil- 
dren allowed  to  name  each  one,  as, red  cherries, 
yellow  lemons,  green  apples,  etc.,  these  an- 
swers being  drawn  from  the  children.  Then 
a  child  goes  down  between  the  tables  or  around 
the  circle  to  sell  the  fruit,  singing  alone  or 
with  the  teacher  : — 

Cherries  ripe,  cherries  ripe. 
Who  will  buy  uiy  elieiries  ripe"? 
and  is  answered  by  the  childi-en  siugiug : — 
Cherries  rijto,  eherries  ripe, 
We  will  buy  your  eherries  ri])e. 

Meanwhile  they  hold  out  their  hands  to  re- 
ceive the  ball,  which  the  child  gives  to  any  on<! 
he  {)leases  ;  the  one  who  receives  the  ball  holds 
it  up  and  then  puts  it  out  of  sight.  An  orange 
ball  is  sold  by  another  child  in  the  same  way 
as  he  snigs  : — 

*  Such  color  fharts  are   more  jippropriati'  for  lli,'    ii 
on  Color  in  Purt  I. 


Oranges  ripe,  oranges  ripe. 
Who  will  buy  my  oranges  ripe? 

A  yellow  ball  can  represent  lemons,  with  the 
song,  "Lemons  ripe,"  etc.,  a  green  ball  being 
used  for  apples,  while  the  group  is  singing  "Ap- 
ples green,"  and  so  on.  Then  some  child  is 
sent  to  ask  for  the  red  ball,  another  for  the 
orange,  another  for  the  yellow,  etc.  This  ex- 
ercise trains  the  attention  and  memory  and 
teaches  the  children  to  make  comparisons.  For 
example  :  The  red  ball  is  like  the  cherry,  the 
orange  ball  I-,  like  an  orange,  the  yellow  like  a 
bird,  the  green  like  the  leaves. 

Repeat  these  games  and  let  each  child  have 

several  counters  for  money,  and  come  and  buy 

a  ball  of  the  same  color  as  the   money.     Or 

for  an  occupation  to  develop  color, hold  the  balls 

before  the  children  and  let  them  each  select  the 

color  they  like  best.     After  making  a  choice 

give  them  a  piece  of  paper  of  that  color,  also  a 

needle  and  thread.       Ask  them    to    hold   the 

bright   face  of  the  paper  toward  them  and  put 

the  needle  right  through  the  middle  ;  then  give 

each  child    a  straw  and  tell    them  to  put  their 

needle  through  the  hole,  then  through  another 

piece  of  ])aper,  and  so  on  until  a  long  chain  is 

made.      These  may  be  used  for  necklaces,  or 

decorations  for  the  room,  etc. 

For  the  older  children  the  balls  may  be  placed 
in  a  circle  on  the  table  and  a  game  of  hiding  the 
balls  played.  Let  some  child  close  his  eyes, 
and  Tvhen  a  ball  is  taken  away,  have  the  chil- 
dren sing  : — 

Now  toll  little  playmate, 
Who  has  gone  from  our  ring ; 
And  if  you  guess  rightly, 
We'll  elap  as  we  sing. 
If  the  child  can  tell  on  opening  his  eyes  which 
ball  is  missing,  whether  the  red,  orange,  violet, 
etc.,  the  children  clap  their  hands,  at  the  same 
time  singing,  la-la-la.     This  game  can  be  in- 
troduced by  playing  with  a  group  of  six   chil- 
dren   instead    of  six  balls,   and   is  afterward 
played  with  all  the  children  in  the  ring. 

The  balls  may  be  different  ilowers  and  the 
table  a  garden.  Interest  tlie  children  by  show- 
ing them  some  real  tlowers,  and  talking  about 
them.  Ask  the  children  if  they  can  name  the 
flowers,  then  suggest  the  idea  that  they  use  the 
balls  for  fiowers,  and  the  table  for  a  garden 
atul  have  just  such  i)retty  flowers  growing  in 
their   beds. 

(^.ather  the  balls  in  a  l)unch  and  holding  them 
up  ask  whichthey  will  use  for  geraniums,  which 

riuiurv  grades   than  for  tlio   kindergarten.      See  Chapter 
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to.  marigolds,  which  for  yellow  roses,  green 
biuls,  forget-me-nots  and  violets,  letting  each 
child  pick  out  the  flower  and  the  ball  corre- 
spoiiding  to  it  in  color. 

Give  each  child  the  choice  of  the  flower 
which  he  would  like  in  his  garden  and  if  the 
smaller  children  cannot  tell  it  by  the  name, 
have  them  point  it  out  among  the  real  flowers. 
Let  their  hands  be  used  as  a  cover  for  the 
flowers  and  when  they  have  placed  them  on 
the  table  with  the  palms  downward,  suggest 
that  they  go  to  sleep, as  the  little  flowers  when 
planted  in  their  beds  will  want  to  sleep  soundly 
until  it  is  warm  enough  to  throw  off  their  covers 
and  creep  out.  The  children  may  then  see  if 
they  have  in  their  garden  the  kind  of  flower 
which  they  have  chosen. 

When  all  eyes  are  closed  place  the  ball  which 
is  the  color  of  the  flower  chosen  under  their 
hands.  "While  the  little  plants  are  kept  snug 
and  warm  have  the  children  make  a  little  rain 
shower  with  the  other  hand.  Down  the  I'ain- 
drops  gently  ])atter,  whispering  to  the  sleei)ing 
flowers  that  it  is  time  to  awaken  from  their  long 
nap.  "Let  us  see  if  the  violets  in  our  gar- 
dens have  heard  the  gentle  call  of  the  rain  drops 
and  are  going  to  creep  out."  Hold  up  the  real 
violet  that  the  sense  impression  of  violet  may 
accompany  the  words.  And  presently  the  \'io- 
let  balls  begin  to  throw  off  their  covers  and 
peep  out  and  with  the  string  held  close  to  the 
ball  are  slowly  raised  while  the  teacher  sings  : — 

Oh,  lovely  little  violet, 
I  pniy  you,  tell  me,  dear. 

Why  you  .ippear  so  early. 
Ere  other  flowers  are  here. 

The  children  with  the  \nolet  balls  answer  : — 

Bec-au«e  I  am  so  tiny. 

In  early  May  come  I, 
If  I  come  witJi  the  otliers, 
I  fear  you'd  pass  me  by. 
(Miss  Jenks's  "Songs  and  Games.") 
When  all  the  violets  are  in  bloom  let  them 
bend  and  nod  and  whisper  to  each  other,  while 
the  sunbeams  speak  to  the  other  flowers. 

Some  child  is  chosen  for  the  sunbeam,  and 
flits  from  flower  to  flower,  touching  them  softly 
4nd  as  they  awaken  one  V»y  one,  the  real  flowers 
are  held  up  that  the  balls  may  peep  out  and 
grow  up  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  some 
are  still  sleeping  another  child  is  chosen  for 
the  sunbeam,  and  when  the  garden  is  full  of 
flowers  ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  to 
make  then?  into  bouquets.     Have  one  child  take 


his  violet  and  find  all  its  little  sisters  and  make 
a  boucpiet  of  violets.  Another  child  is  chosen 
to  secure  a  bunch  of  marigolds  ;  and  when  the 
roses,  buds. geraniums,  and  forgct-ine-nots  anj 
all  gathered  the  game  may  be  repeated.  This 
time,  however,  have  all  the  flowers  bloom  out 
together,  and  as  they  are  growing  up,  sing  the 
second  verse  of  '"The  Little  Plant"  from  Emilie 
Poulsson's  Finger  Plays. 

Choose  different  children  to  gather  the  flow- 
ers this  time,  and  make  them  into  a  wreath. 
Ask  the  children  for  tiie  different  flowers  and 
as  the  balls  are  handed  to  you  one  by  one, 
open  the  double  string  and  loop  it  over  the  next 
ball  and  so  on  until  the  wreath  is  complete. 
One  advantage  of  introtlucing  more  than  one 
game  is  that  of  giving  the  children  the  favor 
of  choosing.  This  should  be  done  impartially 
and  the  dull,  inactive  children  should  be  drawn 
out  in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  should  gen- 
tly insist  on  their  choosing,  and  the  feeling 
that  their  choice  guides  the  play  of  the  others 
draws  them  out  of  their  isolation  into  the  sun- 
shine of  companionship.  These  little  tilings  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  kindergartner  who  is 
working  from  the  standpoint  cf  the  child  to  de- 
velop his  whole  being,  may  i>reventmuch  that 
is  morbid  and  harmful.  Tiie  liall  is  to  him  a 
bird,  a  flower,  sometimes  it  tells  one  story  to 
the  child  and  sometimes  another  ;  it  is  a  living, 
cherished  playfellow,  and  gradually  its  quali- 
ties are  mastered  and  found  in  other  things 
Thus  the  ball  becomes  a  starting  point  for  a 
vigorous  and  wholesome  exercise  of  memory 
and  imagination,  and  the  insight  of  the  child 
is  quickened  and  extended. 

FORM. 
Call  attention  to  the  roundness  of  the  ball 
by  saying : — 

Look  at  the  ball  from  If  ft  to  ri^^lit, 
You'll  see  the  same  appearaiiec  <|uite; 

''Hs  round,  and  turn  it  as  you  will 
You'll  seethe  same  appearanee  still. 

Have  the  children  go  through  the  movements 
and  then  ask  them  to  name  other  round  objects. 
A  suitable  story  or  song  may  be  brought  in. 
The  ball  being  an  unseparated  whole,  conve^'s 
the  idea  of  unity,  and  may  represent  the  world, 
an  apple,  a  wheel,  bird's  nest,  etc. 

Although  form  is  very  little  emphasized  in  this 
gift,the  child's  observation  is  gained  by  calling 
attention  to  its  shape  and  color, and  his  activity 
called  forth  by  simple  exercises, while  his  moraf 
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faculty  is  being  developed,  and  his  intelligeuce 
opened  to  comprehend  the  law  underlying  all 
life  as  it  exists  externally,  namely,  that  all 
the  diversity  of  external  phenomena  retiirns  to 
and  rests  in  that  which  is  itself  a  complete 
whole. 

MOTION. 

No  other  quality  appeals  more  strongl}-  to 
young  children  than  motion, which  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  gift.  "VVliile  every 
muscle  receives  exercise  and  strength,  force 
and  energy  are  developed,  and  with  the  abun- 
dance of  matter  which  comes  under  the  notice 
of  the  kindergartner  it  will  Ite  easy  for  her  to 
introduce  new  observations.  Wind  the  sti'ing 
around  the  l)all  and  roll  one  to  each  child  and 
let  the  children  tell  the  color  as  the  ball  rolls. 
'  •  What  di<l  the  balls  do  ?"  Tiiey  rolled.  "Would 
you  like  to  hear  a  song  about  rolling?" 

Roll  over,  come  back  here 

So  merry  and  free. 

My  playfellow  dear 

Wlio  shares  in  my  glee. 
Let  the  children  on  one  side  roll  to  the  chil- 
dren on  the  other  or  place  the  hands  a  foot  and 
a  half  apart  and  throw  the  ball  from  one  to  the 
other,  singing ; — 

The  ball  desires  to  wander, 

To  fiv  across  to  yonder 

Eight,  left— right,  left. 
Regulate  the  rolling  by  the  motion  of  the 
hand  or  by  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  At  the 
end  of  the  exercise  let  the  children  play  the 
balls  are  marldes  and  roll  down  the  length  of 
the  table,  telling  the  color  of  the  one  they  hit. 
Roll  again,  this  time  at  word  of  command  : 
"One,  two,  three,  roll  I"  Vary  the  counting  in 
order  to  exercise  and  develop  attention,  and 
let  each  child  roll  to  counting,  as  this  exercise 
results  in  training  the  hand  and  eye,  and  also 
develops  color  as  well  as  attention. 

Let  the  child  take  the  ball  in  both  hands  and 
drop  it  into  the  hands  of  the  next  cliild,  held 
together  to  receive  it.  Sing  from  Miss  denks's 
book  : — 

Little  ball,  pass  along, 
(iuily  on  your  way  ; 

While  we  sing  a  merry  song, 
Yon  nnist  never  stay, 

'Till  at  last  the  song  is  done. 
Then  we'll  try  to  find 

In  what  pair  of  little  hands, 
You've  been  lett  behind. 

Older  children  may  ])ass  the  ball  by  taking 

it  in  one  hand,  passing  it  to  the  other  and  from 

that  placing  it  in  the  nearest  hand  of  the  next 


child,  -who  repeats  the  same  movements.  These 
movements  require  cai-e  and  attention  and  pro- 
vide good  exercise,  but  are  too  hard  for  very 
young  children  ;  for  if  they  are  attempted  they 
shoidd  be  done  exactly  right,  as  indeed  should 
every  exercise  in  the  kindergarten.  Accuracy 
rightly  developed  does  not  interfere  with  the 
spirit  of  play  which  should  l>e  kept.  Children 
love  to  do  things  accurately  if  the  requirement 
is  suited  to  their  capacity,  and  the  kindergart- 
ner has  the  right  spirit.  This  exactness  in  little 
things  lays  the  foundation  for  habits  that  are 
of  great  value. 

Let  the  balls  hop  from  one  hand  (the  nest) 
upon  the  table  and  sing,  "Hopping  Birds." 
Teach  direction  by  showing  how  we  make  the 
ball  sink  and  rise.  "How  does  it  go?"  Ask 
the  children  to  tell  something  that  moves  up 
and  down,  as  elevator,  window,  curtain,  etc., 
and    sing  : — 

Ball  is  sinking  downward, 

liising  up  again. 

Sinking,  rising. 

See  how  the  ball  sinks  and  rises. 
— or — 

My  ball  comes  up  to  meet  me, 

Then  down  it  goes  so  fleetly 
In  the  air,  oli,  hurrah! 
In  the  air,  oh,  luurah  ! 
Hold  the  ball  in  one  hand,  so  that  the  string 
makes  a  vertical  line.     Notice   things  in  the 
room  whose  position  is  upright,  legs  of  piano, 
edge  of  door,  etc. 

Tell  the  children  about  carrier  pigeons,  how 
the}'  carry  letters  tied  under  their  wings.    Not 
a  whole  bag  full,  like  the  postman,  but  just  one. 
Some  one  ties  it  under  the  wing  and  then  they 
fly  up  high  and  go  a  long  way  and  take  it  to  the 
ris!;ht  place.     Before  this  exercise  let  the  chil- 
dren play   "See  our  pretty  birdie  fly,"  in   the 
ring  and  let  them  now  play  this  with  their  balls. 
Let  the  ball  fly  in  the  air  and  then  alight  on 
the  tal)le  before  them.      "What  kind  of  a  bird 
is  it?"  Robin  Redbreast,  Oriole,  Canary,  Par- 
rot,  Bluebird,  according  to  color.    Sing:    "Lit- 
tle bird,  you  are  welcome."     Let  the  balls  of 
all  colors  fly  up  and  then  come  to  rest.     Make 
a  nest  with  both  hands  and  sing  : — 
Up,  up  in  the  sky  the  little  l)irds  fly. 
Down,  down  in  tlie  nest,  the  little  birds  rest. 
With  a  wing  on  the  left  and  a  wing  on  the  right, 
These  dear  little  birdies  are  all  safe  for  the  night. 

Recall  songs  of  previous  exercises,  and  let 
the  children  choose  Avhich  the}'  like.  Notice 
what  they  choose  and  develop  conversation 
through  songs  and  games.     Ask  the  children 
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how  else  or  in  -what  other  direction  the  halls 
move.  Introduce  hack  and  front  movement,  sing- 
ing "The  Pendulum,"  and  let  the  children  play 
it.  Ask  them  to  show  you  with  their  l>alls  how 
the  clock  goes.  ''What  does  it  sayr"  Tick, 
tack,  "Would you  like  to  sing  ahout  theclock?" 
Teach  and  sing  :  '•Come  and  see"  or  '"To  and 
Fro,"the  children  singing  "tick,  tack,"  only,  if 
they  cannot  sing  words  readily.  "Can  you  make 
vour  arms  go  like  the  pendulum?  Let  us  make 
our  arms  go  to  the  right,  tick — to  the  left, 
tack,  etc.  Now  make  the  balls  swing  right, 
left,  tick,  tack.  Hold  the  string  from  left  to 
risjht.  How  does  the  edsre  of  the  table  sro  ?"  Left 
to  right.  Frtebel  says  :  "Direction  should  be 
rooted  in  motion."  That  is,  the  vertical  move- 
ment should  precede  the  vertical  line  and  the 
horizontal  movement  the  horizontal  line. 

Now  bring  out  front  and  back  movement  and 


sing  :- 


Now  ball  ?wino:  to  and  fro, 
More  gently,  soft  and  slow. 
But  far  away,  y<>u  cannot  stay 
AVhile  swinging  to  and  fro. 


Bim  bom,  bim  bom. 
So  the  bells  swing  in  the  steeple. 
Call  to  church  the  kind  good  people. 
Bim  bom,  bim  bom,  bim  bom. 

Let  the  children  merely  sing  "Bim,  bom." 
*' Can  you  make  your  arm  go  like  the  bell  ?  What 
kind  of  bells  have  you  heard  ?  ^^^lat  do  the 
great  church  bells  say  ?"  Hold  the  ball  in  one 
hand  and  the  end  of  the  string  in  the  other. 
"How  does  the  string  go?"  Back  and  front. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like  their  balls 
to  go  round  and  round.  Sing  "Round  and 
round  it  goes,"  repeating  the  first  line  of  the 
mill  wheel  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  book  and  swing 
the  ball  round  and  round  by  the  string,  play- 
ing the  balls  are  mill  wheels.  If  the  time  has 
come  to  put  the  balls  away  smg  : — 

And  now  'ti-  tini*-  to  rest. 

You've  done  y<)ur  very  best. 

*  These  simple,  natural  ball  exercises  of  tossing,  rolling,  catching  and  bouncing  should  bo  permitted  at  recess 
timee  and  before  the  hour  for  opening  if  the  children  come  early.  For  such  exercLse,  various  sizes  of  rubber  and 
celluloid  balls  should  be  used  in  preference  to  worsted  balls. 


Go  sleep  dear  ball  till  next  I  call ! 
For  now  'tis  time  to  rust. 

As  the  ball  swings  round  and  round  it  may 
represent  the  windmill.  And  in  this  way  the 
kindergartner  n>ay  bring  in  the  action  of  the 
wind.  Ask  the  children  to  show  with  the 
balls  and  their  hands  the  kind  of  work  which 
the  wind  does. 

Let  them  represent  the  trees,  with  the  hands 
raised  above  the  head  and  a  swaying  motion 
of  arms  and  hands  for  the  branches, which  wave 
and  bend  as  the  wind  blows. 

Suggest  that  they  show  how  the  wind  rocks 
the  bird's  nest,  which  may  be  built  high  up  in 
the  tree-tops  where  the  little  birds  may  come. 

Let  them  choose  which  kind  of  a  bird  they 
would  like  in  their  nest,  then  with  the  lingers 
curved  upward  to  form  the  nest  swing  the  balls 
one  by  one  into  their  hands  ;  then  let  the  wind 
gently  rock  the  tree-to])s  from  siile  to  side  by 
a  swaying  movement  of  the  iiand  from  right  to 
left,  the  i)all  being  held  in  the  center  of  one 
hand  while    singing    from    Mrs.    Hailmann's 

songs  : — 

In  the  tall  branch  of  the  tree-top 
There's  a  nest  snap  and  warm. 

In  it  lies  a  little  birdie, 

Safe  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  etc. 
Let  thorn  show  how  tlic  wind  plays  with  the 
leaves,  how  it  moves  the  boats  across  the  water 
when  the  waves  are  high,  how  it  sails  the  kites, 
how  it  blows  the  clothes  on  the  line,  repre- 
senting each  movement  with  the  ball  held  in 
the  hand.  When  acting  in  unison,  the  children 
will  feel  the  harmony  of  a  movement  more 
strongly,  then  when  acting  separately  ;  then 
they  enjoy  rolling  the  ball  from  one  to  the 
other,  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  against  the 
ground  or  wall  and  catching  it,  or  by  throwing 
it  backward  and  forward  to  each  other.  These 
few  hints  will  suflice  to  enable  one  to  invent 
new  plays  and  make  suitable  variations  of 
those  here  given.* 


THE  SECOND  GIFT. 


The  Second  Gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  a 
CWt>e  and  a  cylinder. 
These  the  teacher 
places  upon  the 
table,  together  with 
a  nil)her  ball,  and 
asks  : — 

"Which  of  these 
three  objects  looks 
most  like  the  ball?" 

Tlie  children  will 
certainly    point  out 
the    sphere,    but,    of  course,  without  giving 
its  name. 

"Of  what  is  it  made?"  the  teacher  asks, 
placing  it  in  the  hand  of  some  pupil  or  rolling 
it  across  the  table. 

The  answer  will  doubtless  be,  "Of  wood." 
"So  we  might  call  the  object  a  iroodcn  hull. 
But  we  will  give  it  another  name.  We  will 
call  it  a  sphere." 

Each  child  must  here  be  taught  to  pronounce 
the  word,  enunciating  each  sound  very  dis- 
tinctly. The  ball  and  sphere  are  then  further 
coinj)ared  with  each  other  as  to  material,  color, 
weight,  etc.,  to  find  their  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities. Both  are  round;  both  roll.  I'he 
ball  is  no/?  ;  the  spliere  is  hard.  The  ball  is 
light ;  the  si)here  is  hear;/.  The  sphere  makes 
a  londcr  noise  when  it  falls  froin  tlie  table  than 
the  ball.  The  ball  rebounds  when  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  floor;  the  sphere  does  not.  All 
these  answers  are  drawn  out  from  the  pupils  by 
suitable  experiments  and  questions  and  every- 
one is  required  to  repeat  each  sentence  when 
fully  cxphiined. 

The  childi'cn  then  form  a  circle,  and  the 
teacher  rolls  the  si)iiere  to  one  of  them,  asking 
the  child  to  stop  it  with  both  his  feet.  Tliis 
child  then  takes  his  place  in  the  center,  and 
rolls  tlie  sphere  to  another  one,  who  again 
stoi)S  it  witli  his  feet,  and  so  on,  until  :dl  the 
children  have  in  turn  taken  their  })lace  in  tlie 
center  of  the  circle.  At  another  time,  the 
children  may  sit  in  two  rows  upon  the  floor, 
facing  each  other.  A  white  and  a  black  sphere 
are  then  given  to  the  heads  of  the  rows  who 
exchange  by  rolling  them  across  to  each  other. 
Then  the  spheres  are  rolled  across  obliquely 
to  the  second  individuals  in  the  rovvb.     These 


exchange  as  before,  and  then  roll  the  spheres 
to  those  who  sit  third,  and  so  on  until  they 
have  passed  throughout  the  lines  and  back 
again  to  the  head.  Both  spheres  should  be 
rolling  at  the  same  instant,  which  can  be  ef- 
fected only  by  counting  or  when  time  is  kept 
to  accompanying  music. 

Another  variety  of  play  in  the  use  of  this 
gift  consists  in  placing  the  rubber  ball  at  a 
distance  on  the  floor,  and  letting  each  child,  in 
turn,  attempt  to  hit  it  with  the  sphere. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  instruction,  the 
sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  are  again  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  children  are  asked 
to  discover  and  designate  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  in  the  first  two. 
They  will  find,  on  examination,  that  both  are 
made  of  wood,  and  of  the  same  color;  but 
the  sphere  can  roll,  while  the  cube  cannot. 
Inquire  the  cause  for  this  dilTerence,  and  the 
answer  will,  most  likely,  be  either,  "The  sphere 
is  round,"  or  "The  cube  has  corners." 

"How  many  corners  has  the  cube?"  The 
children  count  them,  and  reply,  "Eight." 

"If  I  put  my  finger  on  one  of  these  corners, 
and  let  it  glide  down  to  the  corner  below  it, 
(thus,)  my  finger  has  passed  along  an  edge  of 
the  cube.  How  many  such  edges  can  we  count 
on  this  cube?  I  will  let  my  finger  glide  over 
the  edges,  one  after  the  other,  and  3'ou  may 
count." 

"One,  two,  three, 12." 

"Our  cube,  then,  has  eight  corners,  and 
twelve  edges.  I  will  now  show  you  four  cor- 
ners and  four  edges,  and  say  that  this  part  of 
the  cube,  which  is  contained  between  these  four 
corners  and  four  edges,  is  called  a  side  of  the 
cube.     Count  how  many  sides  the  cube  has." 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six." 

"Are  these  sides  all  alike,  or  is  one  small 
and  anotiier  lai'ge?"      "They  are  all  alike." 

"Theii  we  may  say  that  our  cube  has  six 
sides,  all  alike,  and  that  each  side  has  four 
edges,  all  alike.  P^ach  of  .these  sides  of  the 
cube  is  called  a  sgiiare.'" 

To  explain  the  cylinder,  a  conversation  like 
the  following  may  take  place.  It  will  be  ob- 
served tiiat  instruction  is  here  given  mainly  by 
com])arison,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  philo- 
sophical method. 
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The  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  are  placed 
together  as  before,  in  the  presence  of  the  dul- 
dren.  They  readily  recognize  and  name  the 
first  two,  but  are  iu  iloubt  about  the  third, 
whetl  r  it  is  a  barrel  or  a  wheel.  They  may 
be  sulfered  to  indulge  their  funcy  for  awhile 
in  finding  \  name  for  it,  but  are,  at  last,  told 
tliat  it  is  a  cjiliuder,  and  are  taught  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  distinctly  and  accurately. 

'•What  do  you  see  on  tlie  cylinder  which  you 
also  see  on  the  cube?"  "The  cylinder  has  two 
sides."  "^Are  the  sides  stjuare,  like  those  of 
the  cube?"     ''They  are  not." 

'•But  the  cylinder  can  stand  on  these  sides 
just  as  the  cube  can.  Let  us  see  if  it  cannot 
roll,  too,  as  the  sjthere  does.  Yes!  it  rolls; 
but  not  like  tiie  sphere,  for  it  can  roll  only  in 
two  ways,  while  the  sphere  can  roll  any  way. 
So,  you  see,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  are 
alike  in  some  respects,  and  different  in  others. 
Can  you  tell  me  in  what  respects  they  are  just 
alike*?" 

'•They  are  made  of  wood  ;  are  smooth  ;  are 
of  the  same  color ;  are  heavy ;  make  a  loud 
noise  when  they  fall  on  the  floor." 

These  answers  must  be  drawn  out  by  ex- 
periments with  the  objects,  and  by  questions, 
logically  put,  so  as  to  lead  to  these  results  as 
natural  conclusions.  The  exercise  may  be  con- 
tinued, if  desirable,  by  asking  the  children  to 
name  objects  which  look  like  the  sphere,  cube, 
or  cylinder.  The  edge  of  a  cube  may  also  be 
explained  as  representing  a  straight  line.    The 


point  where  two  or  tlirec  linos  or  edges  meet 
is  called  a  comer ;  the  inner  point  of  a  corner 
is  an  amjle,  of  which  each  side,  or  square,  of 
the  cube  has  four.  To  sum  up  what  has  al- 
ready been  taught  :  The  cube  has  six  sides, 
or  squares,  all  alike;  eight  corners  and  twelve 
edges ;  and  each  side  of  the  cube  has  four 
edges,  all  alike  ;  four  corners,  and  four  angles. 

The  sphere,  cube,  an<l  cylinder,  when  sus- 
pended by  a  double  thread,  can  be  made  to 
rotate  around  themselves,  for  the  puri)08e  of 
showing  that  the  sphere  appears  the  same  in 
form  in  whatever  manner  we  look  at  it ;  that 
the  cube  when  rotating,  (suspended  at  the 
center  of  one  of  its  sides,)  shows  the  form 
of  the  cylinder;  and  that  the  cylinder,  when 
rotating,  (susi>ended  at  the  centt-r  of  its  round 
side,)  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sphere. 

Thus,  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  inner  triunity 
in  tliese  three  objects — sphere  contained  in 
cylinder,  and  cylinder  in  cube,  the  cylinder 
forming  the  mediation  between  the  two  others, 
or  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Al- 
though the  child  may  not  be  told,  the  teacher 
may  think,  in  this  connection,  of  the  natural 
law,  according  to  which  the  fruit  is  contained 
in  the  flower,  the  flower  is  hiddt-n  in  the  bud. 

Suspended  at  other  j)oints,  cylinder  and  cube 
present  other  forms,  all  of  which  are  interest- 
ing for  the  children  to  look  at,  and  can  be 
made  instructive  to  their  young  min<ls,  if  ac- 
companied by  apt  conversation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


The  second  gift  consists  of  a  box  containing 
a  sphere,  a  culie  with  staples,  and  a  cylinder, 
together  with  sticks  and  an  additional  perfectly 
plain  cube.  It  fulfills  a  varied  and  valuable 
office  in  child  education  and  has  an  indi\'iduality 
we  dill  not  find  in  the  first  gift,  since  each  form 
is  distinct  from  and  unlike  the  others. 

Its  strongest  educational  value  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  fundamental 
forms  of  ♦^he  universe.  The  ball  is  tlie  sym- 
bol of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  cube  symbolizes  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  and  connecting  these  is  the  cyl- 
inder, whieh  is  the  prevailing  type  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

We  find  the  s[)hereof  this  gift  resembles  the 
soft  ball  in  form,   and  in  many  things  which 


the  ball  can  do,  but  it  has  additional  powers  ; 
it  can  speak  to  us  and  is  permanent  in  form 
and  material. 

Of  this  gift  every  child  should  have  a  full 
set,  and  as  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  form 
a  whole,  they  should  be  presented  as  a  whole 
to  the  child,  though  in  the  beginning  they 
may  be  given  to  him  singly.  Tin'  ball  is  first 
offered  him.  The  child  n'cognizes  his  old 
playfellow  ami  his  first  thought  will  be  that  he 
has  another  ball,  because  tlii'  similar  form  will 
attract  his  attention. 

This  is  right  and  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  principles  in  Fnebel's  system.  A  similar- 
ity with  the  pn'N-ious  steps  may  always  be  ob- 
served, and  this  gives  eacli  new  step  the  claim 
of  an  old  friend,  enlisting   feeUng  as  well  aa 
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thought,  while  presenting  something  in  advance. 
The  child  will  at  once  perceive,  however, 
that  the  sphere  looks,  feels  and  sounds  dif- 
ferently ;  that  it  resists  his  grasp  although  the 
woolen  ball  yielded  to  it.  Immediately  he  be- 
gins to  make  comparisons.  The  new  ball  will 
be  found,  unhke  the  previous  one,  to  he  capa- 
ble of  making  a  noise  on  the  table,  and  this 
should  not  be  repressed  too  much.  Children 
like  to  hear  sounds,  as  they  like  to  see  and 
handle  things  ;  and  although  we  have  learned  to 
discriminate  between  noise  and  music,  we  must 
remember  that  children  delight  in  noise  for  its 
own  sake  until  they  are  led  through  it  to  rhyth- 
mical sounds  and  later  to  music ;  so  a  little 
noise  on  the  table  with  the  sphere  is  legitimate 
if  it  is  not  aimless. 

THE  SPHERE. 

The  gift  may  be  introduced  by  asking  the 
children  to  close  their  eyes  and  placing  a  sphere 
in  each  child's  hand  ask  for  a  description  be- 
fore they  open  their  eyes.  "What  isithke?" 
"How  aoes  it  feel?"  Give  them  a  ball  of  the 
first  gift  and  let  them  tell  about  both  without 


want   to  do  is  to  pound  or  make  a  noise.     Do 
not  restrain  the  action  but  as  one  kindersfartner 


suggests,  play   concert,  be  their  bandmaster 

"All  lift  up  the  balls, 
-two — three — knock," 


and  count  for  them. 

one — two — knock  ;  one- 

and  so  on,  putting  a  definite  thought  into  an 

indefinite  action. 

Ask  the  children  what  they  have  played  with 
the  soft  balls.  Repeat  the  games  as  the  chil- 
dren name  them,  until  they  have  thought  of 
what  they  played,  and  play  these  games  with 
the  sphere. 

Their  imagination  changes  the  sphere  into 
many  new  things.  It  is  the  carpenter's 
hammer  or  the  blacksmith's  sledge.  It  is  a 
swift  horse  or  a  capering  dog ;  not  now  so 
often  the  tiny  bird,  but  something  with  more 
strength  and  vigor,  yet  still  full  of  life  and 
actiNaty. 

Let  a  sphere  run  to  Roljbie ;  now  one  to 
Mary.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  it  goes  over  and 
over  and  rolls  because  it  is  round.  After  ha%ing 
given  frequent  illustrations  of  the  roundness  of 
the  ball  the  name  sphere  is  introduced.  Ask 
the  children  to  name  something  that  goes  round 
opening  the  eyes.      Then  ask  them  to  open  their    and  round,  and  let  them  spin,  roll  and  swing 


eyes  and  tell  what  they  see.  "Why  !  that  is  a 
ball,  too."  True  enough,  but  not  like  the  other 
ball,  so  let  us  find  out  what  the  difference  is. 

Lead  the  children  to  experiment  with  the 
sphere,  play  with  it  and  tell  you  what  they  dis- 
cover. They  will  tell  you  that  the  sphere  will 
roll,  toss,  swing,  and  that  it  does  not  easily  stand 
still.  Give  them  hard  and  soft  spheres,  smooth 
and  rough  spheres,  spheres  of  different  sizes 
and  colors  and  draw  out  their  comparisons. 

After  the  children  have  made  their  discoveries 
and  comparisons  let  them  look  about  the  room 
for  similar  forms,  and  also  ask  them  to  bring 
similar  forms  from  home.  These  lessons  on 
solid  forms  give  scope  for  much  general  in- 
formation.* Little  talks  about  the  wood,  where 
it  comes  from,  etc.,  may  become  a  part  of  the  to  them,  for  after  the  motion  of  an  object  the 
work,  suggesting  many  pretty  songs.  sound  which  it  makes  is  next  noticed  and  it  is 

If  the  three  forms  are  brought  out  at  one  time    this  quality  which  gives  its  special  charm  to  the 


the  sphere.  Notice  that  "in  every  place,  it 
always  shows  its  one  curved  face."  Let  the 
sphere  swing  from  left  to  right,  repeating  the 
exercise  the  children  had  with  the  ball  of  the 
first  gift. 

Give  spheres  to  the  children  who  are  sitting  on 
one  side  of  the  table  to  roll  to  those  on  the 
other  side,  while  they  all  sing,  "Roll  over, 
come  back  here,  so  merry  and  free ;"  or  "One, 
two,  three,  roll."  Repeat  the  songs,  letting 
some  have  the  hard  and  some  have  the  soft 
balls,  exchanging  them  so  that  each  may  have 
both  kinds.  At  the  end  of  the  exercise  com- 
pare the  two,  thus  bringing  out  the  quality  of 
sonorousness. 

They  find  in  this  gift  something  that  speaks 


they  may  be  called  three  little  friends  who  live 
together  in  a  long,  brown  house,  which  is  just 
large  enough  for  them  to  get  inside,  each  in  his 
own  place  and  close  the  door. 

Ask  questions  to  develop  the  children's  ideas  ; 
who  these  people  are,  what  they  are  like,  what 
they  can  do,  and  so  on.     Then  bring  the  sphere 


sphere.  To  bring  out  sound  especially,  tap  the 
soft  ball  on  the  table  and  let  some  child  answer 
good  morning  to  it  and  guess  who  it  is  ;  then 
tap  the  hard  ball  and  let  another  child  answer 
this  time,  and  guess  who  it  is  ;  knock  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  on  different  articles. 
To  connect  the  two  gifts  sing,  while  hold- 


from  the  box.     The  first  thing  the  children  will    ing  the  soft  ball  by  the  string  :- 

*  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  too  much   instruction  about  the  origin  and   manufacture  of  materials   in  the 
kindergarten.     This  instruction  should  be  Umited  and  reserved  in  main  for  the  primary  grades. 
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Here's  a  little  kitty, 

Goiiijj  ruuiul  auti  round; 
She  has  i-ushioim  on  her  feet, 

Anil  never  makes  u  sound. 
With  the  hard  bull  tiin^  : — 

Here's  a  little  pony, 

Trotting  round  and  round; 
He  lias  hoots  upon  his  feet, 

Aud  stamps  upon  the  orround. 

Let  the  chiMren  roll  in  turn  a  soft  bull  and 
the  sphere  to  hit  another  l)all  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  It  will  be  enough  for  very  little  chil- 
dren to  get  an  experience  of  the  difference  in 
the  rolling  of  the  two  balls.  Older  children 
should  be  led  to  see  and  tell  you  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  sphere  is  hard  that  it  rolls  better 
than  the  ball.  This  will  make  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  resistance  when  they 
study  physics.  Let  the  children  come  to  you 
and  roll  the  sphere  in  a  plate.  Sing  for  them 
''Round  I  roll  when  in  a  plate,"  thenlet  them 
roll  it  along  the  length  of  the  table  and  sing  : — 
Now  along  the  table  straifrht, 
When  I  rest,  or  roll  or  fall. 
Always  I'm  your  little  ball. 

The  spheres  can  be  nuts  for  the  tree  and  so 
connected  with  the  winter  fireside  or  the  Christ- 
mas time.  A  little  skill  keeps  up  the  connec- 
tion with  the  special  season  of  the  year  and 
with  the  previous  work. 

In  playing  the  "Fruit  Game"  substitute  nuts 
for  the  fruit,  as  : — 

"Who  will  buy, who  will  buy, 
Who  will  buy  our  walnuts  ripe?" 

Let  the  children  sell  different  kinds  of  nuts, 
and  then  try  to  find  the  buyer,  which  gives  a 
test  of  memory,  with  no  color  to  aid,  although 
the  children  seldom  fail  to  find  them  all.  Repeat 
the  games  with  ball  ami  sphere  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  the  connection.  The  number  of  times 
and  amount  of  pleasure  given  by  them  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  and  resources  of 
the  kindergartner. 

THE  CUBE. 

After  you  have  taught  all  you  can  from 
the  sphere  give  each  child  the  cube.  Some 
one  asks,  '-Why  not  the  cylinder,  as  it  is  more 
like  the  ball  ?"  Because  it  is  similar  is  just 
the  reason  it  is  not  presented  next.  All  knowl- 
edge is  based  on  comparison,  but  a  compari- 
son is  not  possible  without  differences  and 
contrasts.  The  simplicity  and  unity  which 
characterize  the  sphere  are  replaced  by  variety 
and  multiplicity  in  the  cube.,   and  the  decided 


contrast  between  the  two  will  give  the  child  a 
clearer  impression,  bo  that  when  he  receives 
the  cube  he  will  again  make  comparisons. 

Call  for  similarities  lirst,  differences  after- 
ward. Both  are  hard,  smooth,  made  of  wood, 
and  of  the  same  color.  Let  each  cliild  try  to 
roll  the  cube,  aud  he  will  see  it  will  stand  lii'mly 
but  cannot  roll,  although  the  sphere  readily 
obeyed  the  slighest  impulse  to  move.  The 
cube,  standing  solidly  on  one  face  refusing  to 
roll  or  to  yield  to  anything  but  foree,  opens 
a  new  world  to  liim.  It  suggests  big  stones,  and 
foundations  for  ground  work.  It  is  the  type 
of  the  mineral  world  and  possesses  solidity  and 
security.  Hence  in  I'iling  up  the  forms  the 
child  almost  invarialily  places  the  cube  at  the 
bottom,  needing  no  suggestion  as  to  its  proper 
position. 

In  comparing  the  two,  the  child  finds  that 
the  sphere  has  one  round  face,  while  the  cube 
has  many  faces  ;  that  the  cube  has  edges  and 
corners,  which  the  l)all  has  not ;  the  ball  gives 
the  idea  of  motion  and  the  cube  of  rest ;  the 
ball  may  be  placed  in  a  stationary  position  at 
any  point,  the  cube  will  only  rest  on  its  faces. 

Place  a  cube  before  each  child  near  the  front 
of  the  table,  and  ask  the  children  how  many 
faces  they  see  ;  of  course  they  can  only  see  the 
one  directly  under  their  eyes.  Move  the  cul»e 
back  and  ask  again.  They  will  see  two  faces. 
Let  them  turn  their  heads  a  little  and  hold 
perfectly  still.  Ask  once  more  and  they  will 
sav  three  faces.  Lead  them  to  realize  that 
they  can  only  see  three  faces  at  one  time.  A 
large  paper  culte  suspended  in  the  room  with 
opposite  faces  of  dift'erent  colors  will  help  the 
children  to  appreciate  this  fact.  Ask  them  to 
bring  things  into  the  kindergarten  which  are  like 
the  cube  in  form. 

Give  each  child  six  parquetry  papers,  two  of 
one  color;  for  instance,  two  red,  two  orange, 
two  green.  Make  the  face  of  the  j-ube  quite 
wet  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  and  Avater,  and 
let  each  child  put  on  a  red  i)aper.  I^t  him 
find  the  opposite  side  ami  jnit  on  the  other  red 
paper.  Put  on  the  orange  and  green  in  the 
same  way,  taking  the  faces  in  twos  ;  the  upper 
and  lower  first,  then  the  front  and  back,  then 
the  right  and  left.  If  the  child  is  too  young  to 
count  the  faces  he  will  get  an  experience  of 
many  and  opposite  faces.  The  older  children 
can  count  the  faces  without  confusif)n, with  the 
help  of  the  opposite  color,  or  they  can  roll  the 
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sphere  and  mark  with  chalk  each  one  of  the  six 
square,  flat  faces, as  they  find  and  count  them. 
Let  each  chikl  roll  one  sphere  in  turn  and  try 
to  strike  the  cube  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
"On  what  does  the  cube  stand?"  On  one  of 
its  faces.  Give  the  older  children  the  name 
flat  face  and  curved  face.  "How  many  faces 
has  the  cube?"  Six.  "How  many  faces  has 
the  sphere?"  One.  "What  kind  of  faces 
has  the  cube?"  "What  kind  of  a  face  has  the 
sphere?"  Let  each  child  come  to  you  in  turn 
and  shutting  his  eyes,  tell  by  feeling  whether 
it  is  a  curved  or  a  flat  face  he  is  touching. 

In  the  games  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  sphere  and  cube  may  be  brought  out  by 
their  movableness  and  steadfastness.  The 
directions  indicated  through  motion  in  the  first 
gift  are  here  found  to  bepei-manentinthefaces 
and  edgesof  the  cube,  and  are  easily  recognized. 
The  cube  may  be  a  little  house  and  the 
sphere  a  little  boy  who  lives  in  it.  Let  the 
sphere  run  to  this  side  of  the  house  and  knock, 
and  now  at  this,  and  then  this,  and  this,  (four 
sides).  Now  we  will  put  him  on  the  top  of 
the  house.  Then  take  the  boy  away  and  lift 
up  the  house  to  find  one  more  side.  Count  the 
sides  as  you  strike  them.  "What  else  can  we 
find  on  the  cube?"  Bring  out  corners  and 
edges  by  letting  each  child  make  a  little  dent 
on  his  hand  with  the  corner  of  the  cube,  and 
a  little  crease  with  the  edge.  Ask  the  children 
if  they  can  dent  or  crease  their  hands  with  the 
sphere.  Ask  them  to  show  you  all  the  corners 
and  edges  they  can  without  counting.  If  the 
children  are  very  young  or  very  backward  give 
them  a  clear  idea  of  corners  by  letting  a  child 
stand  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  give  each 
child  a  little  seed  to  put  in  the  corner  of  his 
cube,  then  one  for  the  opposite  corner,  and  so 
on.  The  six  sides,  eight  corners  and  twelve 
edges  appear  a  world  of  study  to  the  children 
and  give  the  foundation  for  number  work. 

Thus  far  the  child  has  seen  the  cube  in  a 
state  of  rest.     It  will  cause  him  more  lively 
pleasure    to  note  the  peculiarities  of  its  free 
motions.     Suspend  the  cube  and  ask  how  many 
faces  the  cube  has.     If  one  child  can  answer, 
let  him  come  up  and  spin  the  cube  while  the 
others  sing  to  the  air  of  "Be  quiet  dear  cube," 
in  ]\Irs.  Hubbard's  l)Ook  : — 
My  six,  square,  flat  faces  are  running  away. 
And  rhasing  each  other  aroinid  in  their  play. 
Como  baik  little  faces,  come  back  and  stand  still. 
And  now  you  may  run  ofl" again  if  you  will. 


The  children  call  this  singing  the  cube,  and 
the  desire  to  come  up  and  spin  the  cube  stim- 
ulates them  to  make  an  effort  to  remember  the 
number  of  faces.  If  there  is  time  finish  with 
a  rolling  exercise.  This  dialogue  between  the 
cube  and  the  child  may  be  sung  for  many 
exercises  until  the  number  and  kind  of  faces 
are  firmly  fixed.  Those  children  who  do  not 
spin  the  cube  may  roll  two  spheres  along  the 
table  to  hit  the  cube. 

When   the  number  of  faces  are  fixed,  the 
corners  may  be  sung  to  the  same  tune  : — 
My  eight  little  corners  are  running  away. 
And  chasing  each  other  around  in  their  play. 
Come  back  little  corners,come  back  and  standstill. 
And  then  you  may  run  oil' again  if  you  will. 

This  rolling  may  be  used  for  several  lessons 
until  the  children  are  sure  of  the  number  of 
corners,  then  the  edges  may  be  brought  out  by 
singing,  "My  twelve  little  edges  are  running 
away,"  etc. 

While  the  sphere  always  presents  one  and 
the  same  appearance, the  cube  shows  a  marked 
difference  of  form  with  each  movement.  If  a 
string  is  fastened  to  one  corner  or  the  middle 
of  any  edge  and  the  cube  is  t\\drled,  it  has  the 
appearance,  viewed  from  the  side, of  a  double 
cone,  or,  as  the  children  would  call  it,  a  top. 
When  looked  down  upon,  its  edges  and  cor- 
ners seem  to  slip  away  and  we  see  a  point  in 
the  center  surrounded  by  a  circle.  When 
whirled  from  the  center  of  a  face  the  cylin- 
drical form  is  shown, with  a  shadowy  circle  out- 
side. All  these  peculiarities  will  be  brought 
out  under  the  child's  notice  while  playing  with 
the  cube. 

THE  CYLINDER. 

Wlien  the  wonder  and  pleasure  of  the  cube 
have  been  indulged  in  long  enough,  add  the 
cylinder,  or  as  the  children  call  it, the  "roller." 
"What  can  the  sphere  do?"  "What  can  the 
cube  do?"  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  that 
could  roll  and  stand  too  ?"  Bring  out  the  cyl- 
inder. It  may  be  introduced  as  a  cousin.  Roll 
one  to  each  child  and  let  him  tell  wherein  the 
cylinder  resembles  its  cousins.  This  form  will 
also  make  a  noise  and  is  in  color  like  the  sphere 
and  cube.  It  will  roll  like  the  ball  because  it 
has  one  round  face ;  it  will  stand  or  rest  like 
the  cube  because  it  has  flat  faces.  While  the 
ball  rests  on  a  point,  and  the  cube  on  a  face, 
the  cylinder  can  rest  either  on  a  face  or  a  line. 
The   cylinder   has  two  curved  edges,  but  no 
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corners.  Lot  the  children  show  faces  and 
edges.  Roll  it  and  then  let  it  stand.  Count 
one,  two,  three,  and  let  each  child  roll  his  cyl- 
inder to  you.  Notice  tlat  and  curved  faces. 
Let  the  children  show  you  a  flat  face — a  curved 
face.  ''How  many  flat  faces  are  there?"  "How 
many  cursed  faces?"  "Can  you  put  your  lin- 
ger along  a  line  on  the  cur\-ed  face?"  The 
outlines  of  the  flat  faces  form  circles.  If  the 
linger  is  passed  around  the  curved  face  a  circle 
is  made,  but  by  passing  it  up  and  down  we  get 
a  straight  line. 

Let  each  child  have  a  sphere  to  compare  with 
the  cylinder.  "Can  you  And  a  straight  line  on 
the  sphere's  curv'cd  face?"  Suggest  that  he 
close  his  eyes,  and  taking  his  finger  see  if  he 
can  tell  whether  he  is  touching  the  sphere's 
cur\-ed  face,  or  the  cylinder's  curved  face. 
Ix't  each  child  in  turn  roll  the  cylinder  and  ball 
to  hit  the  cube.  Ask  the  children  to  bring  things 
from  home  like  the  cylinder,  and  to  tell  all  the 
reasons  why  it  is  a  cylinder ;  also  when  they 
bring  anything  like  the  sphere  and  cube  to  tell 
why  it  is  a  sphere  or  a  cube. 

Let  the  children  conic  to  you  and  find  things 
among  those  they  have  brought,  or  that  you 
have  collected,  that  look  like  the  sphere,  the 
cube  or  the  cylinder;  also  let  the  older  chil- 
dren tell  you  what  they  can  see  from  the  win- 
dow that  is  like  either  of  these  forms. 

As  soon  as  the  child  becomes  familiar  with 
these  forms  they  will  become  to  him  types  of 
the  life  around  him.  He  is  very  quick  to  ob- 
serve how  everything  can  be  classified  under 
one  of  these  three  forms  ;  thus  the  triune  law 
of  all  growth  is  revealed  to  him,  until  gradually 
it  dawns  upon  him  that  these  objects  are  con- 
nected by  haNnng  properties  in  common,  and 
out  of  this  feeling  develops  the  perception  of 
unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  As  the  cyl- 
inder seems  to  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
isolated  position,  it  is  well  to  attract  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  this  object,  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  which,  will  be  brought  out  in 
the  fifth  gift  B. 

The  forms  of  the  second  gift  are  provided  with 
staples  in  which  strings  may  be  inserted,  and 
the  object  suspended  by  holding  the  ends  of 
the  string  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Twist  the  string,  and  let  the  child  hold  it  while 
it  revolves  ;  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  one  form 
merge  into  another,  and  finally  come  back  to 
ihe  first  form.  By  holding  an  end  in  each  hand. 


and  skillfully  pulling  them  apart,  revolving  the 
form  as  the  string  untwists,  and  then  allowing 
the  impetus  of  the  form  to  twist    the  string  as 
it  is  slackened,  so  that  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion a  raj)id  rotary  motion  may  be  produced, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the   other, 
curious  semi-transparent  shapes  may  be  seen 
which  will  create  an    interest    in  geometrical 
forms.     The  cube  seems  to  change  into  a   cyl- 
inder, a  double  cone,  or  a  cylinder  and  wheel ; 
the  cylinder  is  a  sphere  within  a  sj'here  or  a 
doul)le  cone  in  a  si)here  and  wheel,  and  thus 
the  child  learns  tluitthings  in  motion  seem  very 
different  from  wiiat  they  really  are.      Suspend 
a  cube  from  its  face  with  a  double  string  and 
spin  it.   "How  does  the  cube  look  now?"  Like 
a  cylinder  or  roller.     "Now  that  it  stops  what 
does  it  look  like?"     Like  tiie  cube.      "Now  it 
spins  again  ;  what  does  it  look  like?"     Sing  to 
the  tune  of  "Buy  a  broom"  : — 
Oh,  say  Mr.  Cube  what  now  are  youhidin<r, 
AVliat  now  are  you  hiding  this  niorniiift  Ircm  me? 
I'll  let  you  go  flying, and  thfn  I'll  be  spying, 
AVhat  it  is  vou  are  liiding  this  morning  iroui  mo. 
'Tis  the  roHer!  Tis  the  roller! 
'Tis  tlie  roller  youare  hiding  this  morning  from  me. 

Let  two  children  come  up  and  spin  the  ball, 
singing,  "Roinid  goes  the  ball,  but  in  every 
place."  Let  two  more  come  and  spin  the  cube, 
singing,  "Oh,  say  Mr.  Cube  what  are  you  hid- 
ins:  ?"  Let  two  more  come  and  see  what  the 
roller  hides.     Sing  : — 

Here  the  roller  comes  with  its  faces  three. 
la-la-la-la-la. 

He  is  just  as  sober  as  he  ean  be, 
la-la-la-la-la. 

But  when  he  is  whirling,  his  faces  grow  thin. 

And  show  the  little  hard  ball  within, 
la-la-la-la-la-Ia-la-la-la-Ia-la. 
(Thismay  be  sung  to  "Vive la  Companee,"  a  eol 
lege  song.) 

If  the  cylinder  is  twirled  from  the  middle 
of  a  curved  face,  a  ball  is  sein  Avith  a  shadowy 
rim  around  it.  If  twirled  from  the  middle  of 
a  flat  face,  a  double  cone  appears,  when  \newed 
from  the  side  ;  when  looked  down  upon,  a  ball 
flattened  at  the  top,  accompani«'d  by  a  shatlowy 
rim  is  seen.  If  twirl«<l  from  the  cilgeof  a  flat 
face  a  cone  appears  from  the  side,  a  ball  from 
above.  Thus  the  ball  is  seen  in  the  cylinder, 
the  cvlinder  in  the  ( .ibe,  an<l  the<lonble  concin 
both  cube  and  cylinder.  Tliis  finding  of  one 
form  within  anothwr  brings  out  the  unity  of  the 
second  gift. 

Instead  of  using  the  double  string  a  rod  may 
be  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  cylinder  and 
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cube.  Have  the  rod  bluntly  pointed  at  both  This  gift  proves  most  instructive  if  the  sphere, 
ends,  and  with  one  end  on  the  table,  hold  the  cylinder  and  cube  are  given  all  at  once.  They 
top  end  with  the  finger  resting  on  it,  and  iui-  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  or  as  in  Fig.  6, 
part  a  rotary  motion  to  the  form  by  impulses  producing  a  column,  which  arrangement  is  em- 
from  the  finger  of  the  other  hand.  Several  of  bodied  in  the  two  Froebel  memorial  stones, 
these  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  1-5. 

Fig.   1,  represents  the  cube   with  the  axis 
through  the  center  of  opposite  faces. 

Fig.  2,  the  cube  with  the  axis  through  diag- 
onally opposite  corners. 


4-^'*^ 
^^><^ 


■'¥ 


Fig.  1. 


Fisf.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3,  the  cube  as  rotated  on  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  centers  of  two  diagonally  op- 
posite edges. 


I 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  4,  shows  the  cylinder  as  being  rotated 
on  a  rod  perpendicular  to  the  center  of  its  natu- 
ral axis. 

Fig.  5,  represents  the  rotating  cylinder  with 
the  axis  diagonally  through  from  edgetoedge. 
An  interest  in  form  inspired  in  this  way,  may 
lead  to  later  investigation  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  sciences, results  of  which  eternity  alone  can 
measure.  Do  not  make  the  child  v-^eary  with  this 
gift.  Rolling  the  ball  and  cylinder  may  always 
be  brought  in  to  relieve  monotony  if  necessary. 

A  sequence  of  lessons  on  bread-making  may 
be  given,  after  the  child  has  become  familiar 
with  various  seeds  and  the  processes  of  plough- 
ing, ])lanting,  reaping,  etc.,  until  finally  the 
baker  makes  the  l)read  ;  the  sphere,  cube  and 
cylinder  playing  their  part  as  raindrops,  store- 
house, seeds,  plough,  mill  wheels,  flour  barrel, 
rolling  pin  and  other  well-known  forms. 


Fig.  6. 

After  the  three  forms  have  been  enjoyed  to- 
gether place  them  in  the  box  which  may  be 
given  to  the  children  and  much  pleasure  derived 
from  its  examination.  The  shape  of  the  box 
will  be  noticed,  and  the  different  ways  of  plac- 
ing it,  so  that  the  length  will  be  from  back 
to  front,  from  right  to  left,  and  up  and  down. 
But  the  height  of  joy  is  in  the  possession  of 
such  ti'easures  as  lie  in  the  box.  The  friends 
he  has  known  so  intimately  lie  there  together, 
the  ball  always  at  the  "door  end,"  as  he  calls 
it,  of  the  box,  which  should  always  be  placed 
at  the  right  hand,  the  cube  at  the  left  and  the 
roller  in  the  middle.  The  other  cube  with 
"something  the  matter  with  its  corners"  and 
its  edges  is  such  a  study  ;  but  it  does  not  take 
the  average  child  long  to  find  that  the  little 
rattan  in  the  box  will  just  fit  in  the  holes 
through  the  cube,  or  to  notice  that  if  he  only 
had  a  string  he  could  put  it  through  the  little 
"rings"  that  he  sees.  He  makes  one  discovery 
after  another,  and  when  he  finds  that  the  two 
round  sticks  fit  into  the  holes  (which  were  be- 
fore a  mystery)  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  that 
the  square  stick  goes  on  the  top  of  these,  a  new 
world  is  surely  discovered  by  each  little  Col- 
umbus. The  box  may  be  fitted  up  with  paper 
sails  for  a  boat,  loaded  with  cvlinders  for  bar- 
rels,  cubes  for  boxes  of  freight  and  spheres  for 
fruit,  or  it  may  be  loaded  with  different  things, 
as  seeds,  plants,  vegetables,  etc.,  according 
to  the  season. 

The  boxes  may  be  turned  down  on  the  side 
as  ovens,  and  the  lids  placed  on  the  table  as 
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kueading  boards;   the  preforatod  cube  can  bo  handling,  will  give  a  familiarity  with  the  forms 

used  for  a  stove,  with  a  stick  for  the  pipe ;  the  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  which  uo  ab- 

plain  cube  for  the  kitchen  table;   the  cylinder  struct  li-sson  on  surfaces,  edges  and  corners 

for  a   barrel   of  Hour ;  or  by  j)utting  a    round  could    afford.     Tiie  windmills,    walor-wlu'cls, 

stick  through    the  hole  it  may  be  used  for  a  steamboats,     wagons,   and  engines   couceivitl 

rolling  pin ;  the  sphere  may  be  a  turkey  or  ap-  and  run  by  unconscious  inventors  and  master 

pie  dumplings ;   other  cubes  nuiy  be  used  for  workmen — I'specially  when    one    little    fellow 

bread,  and  cylinders  for  jelly  rolls;  then  when  linds  out  something  new  he  can  do  witii  his 

all  are  ready,  put  them  in  the  oven  for  baking,  treasures,  and  imjiurts  it  to  the  eager  groui) — 

In  using  the  same  form  to  represent  different  are  a  marA-el  and  joy  to  any  real  kindergartner. 

things  in  a  play,  do  not  fear  that  there  will  be  No  such  wi-alth  of  resources  to  cultivate  imagi- 

any  incongi'uity,  j)ro\'ided  the  suggestion  comes  nation  and  inspire  contidence  is  found  in  any 

from  the  children,  and  the  objects  symbolized  other  gift  as  in  this,  which   was  an  especial 

are  closely  related  in  thought,  for  the  child's  favorite  with  P'roelxd,  and  is  bo  invaluable  that 

imagination   is  so  free  that  he  can  clothe  and  no  kindergartner  who  has  once  shared  the  di-- 

re-clothe    the  same  form  with  new  life.      The  liirht  of  the  children  in  this  orift  for  one  vear 

sense  impressions  which  come  from  tracing  re-  in  the  kindergarten  coui-se,  will  ever  be  willing 

semblances  and  differences,  experiiueutiug  and  to  do  without  a  box  for  each  child.* 

*  The  present  editor  believes  with  many  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  symbolism  of  this  gift.  The 
development  of  plays  with  the  whole  gift  including  the  box  is  excellent  and  we  recommend  it  heartily. 

The  difficulty  for  caring  for  large  quantities  of  boxes  in  our  public  schools  as  well  as  the  expea.se  is  to  be 
considered  in  ordering.  Each  child  may  use  the  whole  gift  in  turn,  if  the  kindergarten  is  taught  in  groups. 
A  dozen  gifts  will  then  suffice  for  a  kindergarten. 


THE  THIRD  GIFT. 


-^♦«- 


This  consists  of  a  cube  divided  into  eight 
smaller  one-inch  owes. 

A  prominent  desire  in  the  mind  of  every 
child  is  to  divid3  things,  in  order  to  examine 
uhe  parts  of  which  they  consist.  This  natural 
instinct  is  observable  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  little  one  tries  to  change  its  toy  by  break- 
ing it,  desirous  of  looking  at  its  inside,  and  is 
sadly  disappointed  in  tinding  itself  incapable  of 
reconstructing  the  fragments.  Froebel's  Third 
Gift  is  founded  on  this  observation.  In  it  the 
child  receives  a  whole,  whose  parts  he  can 
easily  separate,  and  put  together  again  at  pleas- 
ure. Thus  he  is  able  to  do  that  which  he 
could  not  in  the  case  of  the  toys — restore  to  its 
original  form  that  which  was  broken — making 
a  perfect  whole.  And  not  only  this — he  can 
use  the  parts  also  for  the  construction  of  other 
ivholes. 

The  child's  first  plaything,  or  means  of  oc- 
cupation, was  the  ball.  Next  came  the  sphere, 
similar  to,  yet  so  different  from  the  ball.  Then 
followed  cube  and  cylinder,  both,  in  some  points 
resembling  the  sphere,  yet  each  having  its 
own  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  sphere  and  ball.  The  pupil,  in  receiving  the 
cube,  divisible  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  meets 
with  friends,  and  is  delighted  at  the  multipli- 
city of  the  gift.  Each  of  the  eight  parts  is 
precisely  like  the  whole,  except  in  point  of 
size,  and  the  child  is  immediately  struck  with 
this  quality  of  his  first  toy  for  building  pur- 
poses. By  simpl}'^  looking  at  this  gift,  the  pu- 
pil receives  the  ideas  of  whole  and  part — of 
form  and  comparative  size;  and  by  dividing 
the  cube,  is  impressed  with  the  relation  of  one 
part  to  another  in  regard  to  position  and  order 
of  movements,  thus  learning  readily  to  com- 
prehend the  use  of  such  terms  as  above,  below, 
before,  behind,  right,  left,  etc.,  etc. 

With  this  and  all  the  following  gifts,  we 
produce  what  Froebel  calls /orms  of  life,  forms 
of  knowledge,  and /on/is  of  beauty. 

The  first  are  representations  of  objects 
which  actually  exist,  and  which  come  under 
our  common  observation,  as  the  works  of  hu- 
man skill  and  art.  The  second  are  such  as 
afford  instruction  relative  to  number,  order, 
proportion,  etc.  The  third  are  figures  repre- 
senting only  ideal  forms,  yet  so  regularly  con- 


structed as  to  present  perfect  models  of  sym- 
metry and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  Thus  in  the  occupations  connected 
with  the  use  of  these  simple  building  blocks, 
the  child  is  led  into  the  living  world — there 
first  to  take  notice  of  objects  by  comparison ; 
then  to  learn  something  of  their  properties  by 
induction,  and  lastly,  to  gather  into  his  soul 
a  love  and  desire  for  the  beautiful  by  the  con- 
templation of  those  forms  which  are  regular 
and  symmetrical. 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 

THIRD  GIFT. 

The  children  having  taken  their  usual  seats, 
the  teacher  addi'esses  them  as  follows  : — 

"To-day,  we  have  something  new  to  plaj 
with." 

Opening  the  package  and  displaying  the 
box,  he  does  not  at  once  gratify  their  curi- 
osity by  showing  them  what  it  contains,  but 
commences  by  asking  the  question  : — 

"Which  one  of  the  three  objects  we  played 
with  yesterday  does  this  box  look  like  ?" 

They  answer  readily,  "The  cube." 

"Describe  the  box  as  the  cube  has  been 
described,   with    regard    to  its   sides,    edges, 


corners,  etc' 


When  this  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  the 
box  is  placed  inverted  upon  the  table  and  the 
cover  removed  by  drawing  it  out,  which  will 
allow  the  cubes  to  stand  on  the  table.  Lift- 
ing the  box  carefully,  so  that  the  contents 
may  remain  entire  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  teacher 
asks  : — 

"What  do  you  see  now?" 

The  answer  is  as  before,  "A  cube." 


One  of  the  scholars  is  told  to  push  it  across 
the  table.  In  so  doing,  the  parts  will  be  likely 
to  become  separated,  and  that  which  was  pre- 
viously whole  will  lie  before  them  in  frag- 
ments. The  children  are  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  small  cubes  ;  and  after  each  one  of 
them  has  had  one  in  his  hand,  the  eight  cubes 
are  returned  to  the  teacher  who  remarks  : — 
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*'Cliildivn,  as  we  have  broken  the  thing,  we 
must  try  to  mend  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  put 
it  together  as  it  was  before." 

This  having  lieen  done,  the  boxes  are  then 
distributed  aiuong  the  chilchen,  and  tliey  are 
practiced  in  removing  the  covers,  and  taking 
out  tlie  cube  without  destroying  its  unity. 
Tliey  will  find  it  dillicult  at  lirst,  and  there 
will  be  many  failures.  But  let  them  continue 
to  try  until  some,  at  least,  have  succeeded, 
and  then  proceed  to  another  occupation. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CONSTRUCTING 
FORMS. 

The  surface  of  the  tables  is  covered  with  a 
net  work  of  lines,  forming  squares  of  one-inch. 
A  space  including  a  defmite  number  of  squares 
is  allotteil  to  each  pupil.  In  these  first  conver- 
sational lessons,  the  children  must  be  tausfht 
to  i>oint  out  the  right  upper  corner  of  their 
table  space,  the  left  upper,  the  right  and  left 
lower,  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  the  right 
and  left  edges,  and  the  center.  With  little 
staffs,  or  sticks  cut  at  convenient  lengths,  they 
may  indicate  direction,  by  laying  them  upon 
the  table  in  a  line  from  left  to  right,  coverins 
the  center  of  the  space,  or  extending  them 
from  the  right  upper  to  the  left  lower  edge 
covering  the  center ;  then  from  the  middle  of 
the  upper  edge  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge, 
and  so  on.  The  teacher  must  be  careful  to  use 
terms  that  can  be  easily  comprehended,  and 
avoid  changing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce any  ambiguity  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Here,  as  in  the  more  advanced  exercises, 
everything  should  be  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  precision.  The  children  must  understand 
that  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  perform- 
ances are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
method  :  The  children  having  received  the 
boxes,  they  are  required  to  place  them  exactly 
in  the  center  of  their  spaces,  so  as  to  cover 
four  squares.  Then  take  hold  of  the  box  with 
the  right  hand  and  inverting  it  upon  the  table 
remove  the  cover  with  the  left  hand  by  draw- 
ing it  out  from  beneath.  The  right  hand  is 
used  to  raise  the  box  carefully  from  its  place 
and  eight  small  cubes  will  stand  in  the  center 
of  the  space  forming  one  large  cube.  Lastly 
the  cover  is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  box 
placed  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  space  allotted 
to  the  child. 

At  the  close  of  any  play,  when  the  materials 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  teacher,  the    same 


minuteness  of  detail  must  be  observed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Re|)lace  the  box  over  the  cubes,  and  draw 
toward  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  then  slip  the 
cover  beneath,  reverse  the  box  and  replace 
the  cover. 

These  are  ])roce8ses  which  must  be  rfepeated 
many  times  before  the  scholar  can  acquire  cx- 
pertness. 

FORMS  OF  LIFE. 

The  boxes  being  opened  as  directed,  and 
the  cubes  upon  the  center  squares — in  each 
space —  the  (piestiou  is  asked  : — 

"How  many  little  cubes  are  there  ?"  "Eight." 

"Count  them,  placing  them  in  a  row  from 
left  to  right,"  (or  from  right  to  left). 

"What  is  that?"  "A  row  of  cubes." 


;z^ 


I 


Fig.  2. 

It  may  bear  any  appropriate  name  which 
the  children  give  it — as  "a  train  of  cars,"  "a 
company  of  soldiers,"  "a  fence,"  etc. 

"Now  count  your  cubes  once  more, 
placing  them  one  upon  another.  What 
have  y(ju  there  ?" 

"An  upright  row  of  eight  cubes," 
"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  stand- 
ing like  this  upright  row  of  cubes?" 
"A  chimney."     "A  steeple." 
"Take  down  your  cubes,  and  build 
two  upright  rows  of  them — one  square 
ai)art.      What  have  you  now?" 

"Two  little  steeples,"  or  "two 
chimneys." 

F'ig.  3.  Thus,  with  these  eight  cubes,  many 
forms  of  life  can  be  liuilt  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  an  important  rule  in  this  occu- 
pation, that  nothing  should  be 
rudely  destroyed  whicli  has  been 
constructed,  but  each  new  fonn 
is  to  be  produced  by  slight 
change  of  the  ])receding  one. 

A  number  of  these  forms  are  given   below. 
They  are  designated  by  Fra'bcl  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  4, 


is 


Fig.  5. 
Cube  or  Kitchen  Table. 
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Fireplace. 


Fig.  G. 


Fiof.  7, 


Grandpa's  Chaii-. 


Fig.  8. 
Grandpa's  and  Grandma's  Chairs. 


i 
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Fig.   9. 
A  Castle  with  two  towers. 


A  Stronghold. 


Fig.  10. 
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A  Wall. 


Fig.  11. 
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A  High  Wall. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Two  Columns. 


Fig.  14. 
A  Large  Column,  with  two  memorial  stones. 
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Fig.   15. 


Signpost. 


Fig.  16. 


Cross. 


Fiff.   17. 


Two  Crosses. 
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Fig.  18. 


Cross,  with  pedestal. 


Monument. 


Sentry-box. 


A  WeU. 


City  Gate. 


A 


'Si 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.   20. 


Fia:.  21. 


Fjtj.  22. 


;^=pi 


Fig.  23. 


Triumphal  Arch. 


Fig.  24. 
City  Gate,with  tower. 


Church. 


Fig.  25. 
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Fig.  26. 


City  HaU. 
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Fig.  27. 


Castle. 
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Fig.  28. 


A  Locomotive. 


Rum. 


Fig.  29. 
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Fig.  30. 
Bridge  with  Keeper's  House. 


Fig.  37. 


Double  Ladder. 


Fig.  31. 
Two  Rows  of  Trees. 


Fig.  32. 
Two  Long  Logs  of  Wood. 


T—r—r 


T~r7 


Fig.  33. 


A  Platform 


Fig.   34. 
Two  Small  Logs  of  Wood. 


Fig.  35. 
Four  Garden  Benches. 


(■• 7 


Fig.  36. 


Stairs. 


Fig.  38. 
Two  Columns  on  pedestals. 


Fig.  39. 


Well-trough. 


— 1 

Fig.  40. 


Bath. 


AJt 


A  Tunnel. 


Fig.  41. 
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Fig.  42. 


Easy  Chair. 


rf 


Ficr.  43. 


Bench  with  back. 
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Cube. 


Fig.  44. 
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Several  of  the  names  in  this  list  represent 
objects -which,  being  more  specifically  Cierman, 
■will  not  be  recognized  by  the  children.  Ruins, 
castles,  sentry-boxes,  signposts,  perhaps  they 
have  never  seen  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  them 
something  bout  these  objects  which  will  in- 
terest them.  They  will  listen  with  pleasure  to 
short  stories,  narrated  by  way  of  explanation, 
and  thus  associating  the  story  with  the  form, 
be  able,  at  another  time,  to  reconstruct  the 
latter  while  they  repeat  the  former  in  their  own 
words.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
teachers  in  this  country  should  adhere  closely 
to  the  list  of  Fra'bel,  They  may,  with  advan- 
tage, vary  the  forms,  and  if  they  choose,  affix 
other  names  to  those  given  in  these  pages.  It 
is  well  sometimes  to  adopt  such  designations 
as  are  suggested  by  the  children  themselves. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  quite  apt  in  tracing 
resemblances  between  their  structures  and  the 
objects  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

In  order  to  make  the  occupation  still  more 
useful,  they  should  be  required  also  to  point 
out  the  dissimilarities  existing  between  the 
form  and  that  which  it  represents. 

It  is  proper  to  allow  the  child,  at  times,  to 
invent  forms,  the  teacher  assisting  the  fantasy 
of  the  little  builder  in  the  work  of  construct- 
ing, and  in  assigning  names  to  the  structure. 
When  a  figure  has  been  found  and  named, 
the  child  should  be  required  to  take  the  blocks 
apart,  and  build  the  same  several  times  in 
succession.  Older  and  more  advanced  scholars 
suggest  to  younger  and  less  able  ones,  and 
the  latter  will  be  found  to  appreciate  such  help. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  younger 
children  in  a  family  develop  more  rapidly  than 
the  older  ones,  since  the  former  are  assisted  in 
their  mental  growth  by  companionship  with  the 
latter.  This  benefit  of  association  is  seen  more 
fully  in  the  Kindergarten,  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  en- 
courage what  is  right,  and  check  what  is  wrong, 
in  the  disposition  of  the  children.* 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  connection  with 
these  directions,  that  in  the  use  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  gift  it  is  essential  that  all  the  blocks 
should  be  used  in  the  building  of  each  figure, 
in  order  to  accustom  the  child  to  look  upon 
things  as  mutually  related.  There  is  nothing 
which  has  not  its  appointed  place,  and  each 
part  is  needed  to  constitute  the  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, the  well-trough  (Fig.  39)  may  be  built 
of  six  cubes,  but  the  remaining  two  should  rep- 

*  See  the  Kindergarten  Creed. 


resent  two  pails  with  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  trough. 

FORMS  OF  KNOWLEDOK.t 
These  do  not  represent  objects,  either  real 
or  ideal.  They  instruct  the  pujnl  concerning 
the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  by 
a  particular  arranging  and  grouping  of  the 
blocks.  Strictly  speaking,  the  first  effort  to 
count,  by  laying  them  on  the  table  one  after 
another,  is  to  be  classed  under  this  head.  The 
form  thus  produced,  though  varied  at  each 
trial,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  knowledge,  and 
by  it  the  child  receives  its  first  lesson  in 
arithmetic. 

Proceeding  further,  he  is  taught  to  add, 
always  by  using  the  cubes  to  illustrate  the 
successive  steps.  Thus,  having  placed  two  of 
the  blocks  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other 
on  the  table,  he  is  caused  to  repeat,  "One  and 
one  are  two."  Then  placing  another  upon  the 
table,  he  repeats,  "One  and  two  are  three," 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  blocks  are  added. 

Subtraction  is  taught  in  a  similar  manner. 
Ha%'ing  placed  all  the  cubes  upon  the  table, 
the  scholar  commences  taking  tiiem  off,  one 
at  a  time,  repeating,  as  he  does  this,  "One 
from  eight  leaves  seven;"  |"One  from  seven 
leaves  six,"  and  so  on. 

According  to  circumstances,  of  which  the 
Kindergartner,  of  course,  will  be  the  best 
judge,  these  exercises  may  be  continued  fur- 
ther, by  adding  and  subtracting  two,  three 
and  so  on ;  but  care  should  always  be  taken 
that  no  new  step  be  made  until  all  that  has 
gone  before  is  perfectly  understood. 

"NVith  the  more  advanced  classes,  exercises 
in  multiplication  and  division  may  be  tried, 
by  grouping  the  blocks. 

The  division  of  the  large  cube,  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  proportion,  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  occupation  ;  and  we  will  here 
proceed  to  give  the  method  in  detail. 

The  children  have  their  cube  of  eight  be- 
fore them  on  the  table. 


Fig.  45. 

The  teacher  is  also  furnished  with  one  and 
lifting  the  upper  half  asks  : — 

t  See  chapter  on  Lesa  Mathematics. 
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"Two  halves — one  whole." 

Again,  each  half  is  di\'ided,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  49,  50  and  51 .  The  children  are  required 
to  repeat  during  these  occupations  : — 


Fig.  46. 

•'Did  I  take  the  whole  of  my  cube  in  my 
band,  or  did  I  leave  some  of  it  on  the  table?" 

"You  left  some  on  the  table." 

"Do  I  hold  in  my  hand  more  of  my  cube 
than  I  left  on  the  table,  or  are  both  parts 
alike?" 

"Both  are  alike." 

"If  things  are  alike,  we  call  them  equal. 
So  I  divided  my  cube  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  each  of  these  equal  parts   I  call  a  half. 

Where  are  the  two  halves  of  my  cube  ?" 

"One  is  in  your  hand  ;  the  other  is  on  the 
table." 

"So  I  have  two  half  cubes.  I  will  now 
place  the  half  which  I  have  in  my  hand  upon 
the  half  standing  on  the  table.  "VVhat  have  I 
now  ? 

"A  whole  cube." 
The  teacher,  then  separating  the  cube  again 
into  halves,  by  drawing   four  of  the  smaller 
cubes  to  the  right  and  four  to  the  left  asks  : — 


Fig.  47. 

"What  have  I  now  before  me?" 

"Two  half  cubes." 

"Before,  I  had  an  upper  and  a  lower  half. 

Now,  I  have  a  right  and  a  left  half.  Uniting 
the  halves  again  I  Lave  once  more  a  whole." 

The  Bchohirs  are  taught  to  repeat  as  follows, 
while  the  teacher  divides  and  unites  the  cubes  in 
both  ways,  also  as  represented  in  Fig.  48  : — 


Fig.  48. 
"One  whole — two  halves." 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 

"One  whole — two  halves." 

"One  half — two  quarters  (or  fourths)." 

"Two  quarters — one  lialf." 

"Two  halves — one  whole." 

After  these  processes  are  fully  explained 
and  the  princii>les  well  understood  by  the 
scholars,  they  are  to  try  their  hand  at  divid- 
ing of  the  cube — first,  individually  then  all 
together.  If  tliey  succeed,  they  may  then  be 
taught  to  se])arate  it  into  eighths.  It  is  n:  \ 
advisable  in  all  cases,  to  proceed  thus  far. 


Fig.  52. 

Children  under  four  years  of  age  should  be 
restricted,  for  the  most  part  to  the  use  of  the 
cubes  for  practical  building  purposes,  and  fo^ 
simpler  forms  of  knowledge. 
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FORMS   OF    BEAUTY.* 

Starting  with  a  few  simple  arranaements, 
or  positions,  of  the  blocks,  we  are  able  to  de- 
velop the  fomis  contained  in  this  class  by 
means  t)f  a  fixed  law,  viz.,  that  every  change 
of  position  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding movement  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  "way  symmetrical  figures  are  constructed  in 
infinite  variety,  representing  no  real  objects, 
yet,  by  their  regularity  of  outline,  adapted 
to  please  the  eye,  and  minister  to  a  correct 
artistic  taste.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  can- 
not fail  to  be  awakened  in  the  youthful  mind 
by  such  an  occuijation  as  this,  and  with  this 
emotion  will  be  associated,  to  some  extent,  the 
love  of  the  goo<l,  for  they  are  inseparable. 

The  works  of  God  are  characterized  by  per- 
fect order  and  s^nnmetry.  and  his  goodness  is 
commensurate  with  the  beauty  manifest  every- 
where in  the  fruits  of  his  creative  power.  The 
construction  of  forms  of  beauty  with  the  build- 
ing blocks  will  prepare  the  child  to  appreciate, 
bv  and  bv,  the  order  that  rules  the  universe. 

These  forms  are  of  only  one  block's  height, 
and,  consequently,  represent  outlines  of  sur- 
faces. It  is  necessary  that  the  children  should 
be  guided,  in  their  construction,  by  an  easily 
recognizable  center.  Around  this  \'isible  point 
all  the  separate  parts  of  the  form  to  be  created 
must  be  arranged,  just  as  in  working  out  the 
highest  destiny  of  man,  all  his  thoughts  and 
acts  need  to  be  regulated  by  an  inWsible  cen- 
ter, around  which  he  is  to  construct  a  har- 
monious and  beautiful  whole. 

In  order  to  produce  the  varied  forms  of 
beauty  with  the  simple  material  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  scholar,  he  must  first  learn  in 
what  ways  two  cubes  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  Four  positions  are  shown 
in  Figs.  53  to  06.  The  blocks  may  be  arranged 
either — side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  53 ;  edge  to 
edge,  as  in  Fig.  54 ;  or  edge  to  side,  and  side 
to  edge,  as  in  Figs.  55  and  56.  Figs.  53  and 
55  are  the  opposites  to  Figs.  54  and  06.  Other 
changes  of  position  may  be  made.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Fig.  53  the  block  marked  a  may  be 
placed  above  or  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of 
the  block  marked  b.  The  cubes  may  also  be 
placed  in  certain  relations  to  each  other  on  the 
table,  without  being  in  actual  contact.  These 
positions  should  be  practiced  persevcringly  at 
iLe  outset,  so  as  to  famish  a  foundation  for 


the  processes  of  construction  which  are  to  fol- 
low. It  is  one  of  the  important  features  of 
Frcebel's  system,  that  it  enables  the  child 
readily  to  discover,  and  critically  to  observe, 
all  relations  which  objects  sustain  to  one 
another.  Thoroughness,  therefore,  is  required 
in  all  the  details  of  these  occupations. 

AVe  start  from  any  fundamental  form  that 
may  present  itself  to  our  mind.  Take,  for 
illustration.  Fig.  57.  Four  cubes  are  here 
unit€d  side  to  side,  constituting  a  square  sur- 
face, and  the  outline  is  completed  by  placing 
the  four  remaining  cubes,  severally  side  to 
side  with  this  middle  square.  In  Fig.  5H,  edge 
touches  edge ;  in  Fig.  59,  side  touches  edge, 
and  in  Fig.  60,  edge  touches  side  midway. 
Another  mode  of  development  is  shown  in 
Figs.  61-67. 

The  four  outside  cubes  move  toward  the 
right  by  a  half  cube's  length,  until  the  original 
form  reappears  in  Fig.  67. 

Now,  the  four  outside  cubes  occupy  the 
opposite  position.  Fig.  68,  edges  touch  sides. 
They  are  moved  as  before  by  a  half  cube's 
length,  until,  in  Fig.  74,  the  form  with  which 
we  started,  is  regained. 

"We  now  extract  the  inside  cubes  (&),  Fig. 
75,  and  each  of  them  travels  around  its  neigh- 
bor cube  (a),  until  a  standing,  hollow  square 
is  developed,  as  in  Fig.  81. 

Now  cube  a  again  is  set  in  motion,  (Fig. 
82).  It  assumes  a  slanting  direction  to  the 
remaining  cubes,  and,  pursuing  its  course 
around  them,   the  form  reappears  in  Fig.  88. 

Next  b  is  drawn  out,  (Fig.  89)  and  a 
pushed  in,  until  a  standing  cross  is  formed, 
(Fig.  90)  b,  constantly  traveling  by  a  half 
cube's  length,  until  all  cubes  are  united  in  a 
large  square,  (Fig.  95)  and  b  again  begins 
traveling,  by  a  cube's  length,  turning  side  to 
side  and  edge  to  edge.  In  Fig.  100,  b  per- 
forms as  a  has  done. 

But  with  more  developed  children  we  m.ay 
proceed  on  other  principles,  Fig.  101,  iiiiro- 
ducing  changes  only  on  two  instead  of  four 
sides,  and  thus  arriving  successively  at  the 
forms  found  in  PMgs.  102-112. 

After  each  occupation,  the  scholars  should 
replace  their  cubes  in  the  boxes,  as  heretofore 
described,  and  the  material  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  closet  where  it  is  kept,  before 
commencing  any  other  play. 


♦  See  chapter  on  Forma  of  Life  and  Beauty. 
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Fig. 


103. 


Fig. 


104. 


Fig. 


105. 


Fig. 


106. 


Fig. 


107, 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  110.  Fig.  111. 

EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


Fig.  112. 


As  the  best  knowledge  cannot  be  attained 
without  division  or  analysis  of  a  whole,  the 
divided  solids  follow  those  which  give  the  im- 
pression of  wholes.  An  arbitrary  di\'ision  can- 
not give  clear  ideas,  so  a  regular  division, 
according  to  certain  laws,  is  necessary. 

Prominent  features  of  this  gift  are  the  like- 
ness of  each  part  of  the  cube  to  the  whole,  and 
the  contrast  of  size  between  the  cube  and  its 
parts.  The  chief  object  of  the  gift  is  to  de- 
velop the  creative  power  of  the  child  ;  so  that 
he  is  encouraged  to  follow  his  instinctive  wish 
to  see  the  construction  of  things,  and  begins 
his  investigation  of  particular  phenomena.  He 
divides  the  cube  to  find  its  component  parts  and 
examines  the  pieces.  He  fincls  that  each  part 
is  like  the  whole,  oidy  smaller,  so  tliat  the  im- 
pression of  this  i>articular  form  is  deepened  ; 
lie  can  create  many  forms  and  byre-arranging 
discover  new  qualities  and  uses. 

The  material  allows  the  child  to  express  out- 
wardly his  inner  conceptions,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  life.  The  desire  to  look 
at  the  interior  of  things  is  the  germ  of  the  fullest 
development,  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  the  scientific  mind. 

While  this  gift  is  similar  to  the  cube  of  the 
second  in  size  and  material,  and  interests  the 
child  because  of  this  likeness,  it  is  the  contrast 
between  the  two  cubes  that  holds  his  attention. 


Thus  he  is  taken  from  what  he  already  knows, 
into  a  wider  field  of  knowledge. 

Let  the  child  compare  the  two  gifts  in  regard 
to  faces,  corners,  edges,  direction  and  element 
of  rest ;  in  this  way  test  his  memory  and  lead 
him  to  commence  a  classification  of  objects  by 
deciding  that  all  bodies  of  similar  proportions 
and  qualities  must  be  cubical  in  form. 

The  harmony  of  the  child's  development 
through  this  gift  rests  chiefly  on  the  method 
with  which  he  begins  and  ends  his  play  with 
it.  If  he  takes  the  cube  from  the  box  as  a 
whole,  it  stands  before  him  a  tj'pe  of  the  unity 
he  would  learn  about ;  and  if  after  the  play 
he  reconsti'ucts  the  t3q)ical  whole,  his  inner 
nature  is  satisfied,  for  he  has  proceeded  from 
unity,  through  his  play  to  unity  again  ;  but  if 
he  takes  the  parts  out  one  by  one  all  is  con- 
fusion, appealing  only  to  the  external  side  of 
his  nature. 

In  playing,  every  part  should  be  used,  other- 
wise the  material  is  wasted.  The  child  should 
early  learn  that  nothing  is  isolated  and  un- 
connected, nothing  wHliout  its  purpose  and  its 
appointed  use.  If  all  the  given  material  is  used 
the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole  is  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  child  ; 
each  part  being  of  value  only  as  it  helps  to 
make  the  whole  complete. 

Details  in  small  things  are  of  great  impor- 
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tance,  and  the  kindcrsjartncr  should  c:ui'fully 
impress  on  the  child  the  idea  of  order  and  neat- 
ness in  the  taking  out  and  putting  away  of  the 
cube.  As  soon  as  the  box  containing  this  gift 
is  given  out  the  child  rcco<rni/.fS  it  as  another 
culie,  and  the  kindergartner  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  paper  upon  it,  compare  it  with  the 
other  boxes,  and  talk  about  it.  Then  placing 
the  box  four  inches  from  the  front  of  the  table 
reverse  it  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  top,  draw 
out  the  cover,  lift  the  box  so  as  not  todistmb 
the  cubes,  place  the  lid  diagonally  inside  and 
remove  the  box  to  give  free  play  for  the  work. 
This  simple  operation  gives  the  child  an  ex- 
ample of  order. 

Jn  this  fust  presentation  of  the  divided  cube, 
lead  the  child  to  see  it  as  a  whole  that  can  be 
divided  into  parts,  so  that  he  shall  get  a  deti- 
uite  idea  of  the  whole,  its  parts,  of  form  and 
comparative  size  and  of  the  relations  of  num- 
ber and  position,  learning  readily  to  compre- 
hend the  use  of  such  terms  as  front,  back,  top, 
bottom,  right  and  left.  Review  the  naming  of 
opposites  and  the  directions  of  the  different 
lines.  Divide  the  cube  in  all  its  various  ways, 
so  that  it  has  top  and  bottom  halves,  front  and 
back  halves  and  right  and  left  halves  ;  give  a 
simple  sequence  with  a  short  story,  thus  :  Move 
the  right  half  of  the  cube  two  inches  to  the 
right, to  make  the  road  which  little  Mary  takes 
on  her  way  to  grandma's  in  the  country.  Place 
the  halves  together  again,  and  move  the  left- 
half  two  inches  to  the  left  (the  brook  which 
runs  by  the  foot  of  the  meadow  where  she  sails 
her  tiny  boat  and  watches  the  fishes  play). 
Put  the  parts  together  again  and  remove  the 
top-half,  placing  it  two  inches  to  the  back, 
(two  lunch  tables  in  the  grove  back  of  the 
house). 

As  from  the  whole  to  the  lialf ,  so  also  proceed 
from  the  half  to  the  quarter-cubes  by  di\iding 
the  halves  into  halves,  then  to  the  eighth  of  the 
whole  cube,  by  dividing  the  quarters  into 
halves.  Show  that  two- fourths  and  four-eighths 
equal  one-half ,  that  two-eighths  equal  one-quar- 
ter, th.it  eight-eighths  ecpial  the  whole,  etc.  Of 
course  these  progressive  steps  can  only  be  taken 
slowly  and  in  accordance  with  the  child's  com- 
prehension, the  kindergartner  making  sure  that 
each  point  is  understood,  before  another  is 
given.  For  the  division  of  the  gift  sing  the 
following  song  to  the  tune  of  "All  for  Baby," 
in  Miss  Poulssou's  Finger  Plays  : — 


(^Whole  cube). 

Ilere  is  mamma's  kitchen, 
Built  so  elo;i«>  and  tio:iit ; 

(Place  the  top  half  on  the    table    against    the 
right  of  the  lower  half ). 

Here's  the  breakfast  table, 
Wliieii  we'll  dress  in  wiiile. 

(Draw  right-half  one  inch  to  the  right). 

Xow  we  will  divide  it, 
See  I  we  have  two  more ; 

(Separate  these  halves  right  and  left). 

Again  we  will  divide  it, 
Now  we  eaeb  have  four. 

Push  back  all  the  back  ones, 
Each  one  from  its  mate. 
Now  if  we  sliould  count  them 
We'll  find  that  we  have  eight. 

Push  thcni  up  roo;other 
As  they  were  before. 
One  and  one  are  two,  and 
Two  and  two  are  four. 

Lift  the  right  half  up. 
And  place  it  on  tlie  top; 
Now  our  cube  is  whole 
And,  it's  time  to  stop. 

The  children  find  pleasure  in  dividing  the 
cube  into  its  parts,  examining  each  separate 
piece,  and  in  arranging  and  re-arranging  the 
eight  parts  in  different  ways. 

To  bring  out  the  number  and  position  of  the 
faces,  call  the  cube  a  barn ;  let  a  little  bird  fly 
from  the  top,  another  from  the  front,  one  from 
the  back,  from  the  right  side  and  from  the  left. 
Show  the  edges  and  their  directions  by  build- 
ing walls,  platforms  and  columns  of  different 
heights  and  lengths  in  different  directions, 
bringing  the  square  faces  of  the  cube  so  con- 
stantly before  the  child  that  his  concept  of  a 
square  becomes  a  true  one. 

In  the  use  of  the  building  material  allow 
the  little  children  much  freedom.  Check  from 
the  beginning  any  tendency  to  knock  down  any 
of  the  forms  which  they  make,  and  lead  tliem 
to  change  one  form  into  another  related  to  it  i)y 
slight  alterations.  Keep  this  up  until  the  child 
acquires  the  habit  of  following  this  plan.  Have 
them  build  neatly  and  accurately  according  to 
the  measurements  of  the  squared  table,  as  this 
brings  the  play  building  of  the  child  under  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  building  and  its  beauty 
as  well  as  its  practicability  is  soon  seen. 

To  increase  the  interest  of  the  child, and  draw 
out  involuntary  freedom,  connect  the  building 
with  his  own  experiences  ;  connect  the  forms  in 
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his  play  by  a  simple  story  or  let  a  child  tell  of  their  cube  grow  into  a  table,  achairfor  giandpji, 

something  he  has  seen,  and  illustrate  by  build-  a  bed,  a  church,  a  bridge,    a  lighthouse    to 

ing  the  object.     Show  the  different  ways  cubes  guide  the  sailors.     These  objects  they  clothe 

may  touch  each  other,  as  face  to  face  (direction  with  life,  developing    their   imagination    and 

front  and  back,  or  right  and  left)  ;    edge   to  originality.     Thus  through  this  gift  the  forma- 

edge,  with  the  corners  front,  faces  front  right  tive  and  expressed  powers  of  the  cliild  are  ex- 

and  left,  or  front  and  back ;   edge  to  face  at  ercised,  his  judgment  and  reason  are  developed 

the  front,  back,  right  and   left.     To  add    in-  and  he  gains  a  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 

terest  let  the  children  invent  and  tell  a  story  harmonious. 
about  the  object.     They  are  delighted  to  see 


THE  FOURTH  GIFT. 


«♦>■ 


The  prcccdino;  gift  consisted  of  cubical 
blocks,  all  of  their  tluoe  dimensions  being  the 
same.  In  the  Fourth  Gift,  we  Lave  greater  vari- 
ety for  purposes  of  construction,  since  each  of 
the  parts  of  the  large  cube  is  an  oblong  block, 
whose  length  is  twice  its  width,  and  four  times 
its  thickness.  The  dimensions  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary brick  ;  and  hence  these  blocks  are  some- 
times called  bricks.  They  are  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  chiUl  difference  in  regard  to  length, 
breadth,  and  height.  This  difference  enables 
him  to  construct  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  he  could  by  means  of  the  third  gift.  By 
these  he  is  made  to  understand,  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  meaning  of  the  teims  vertical 
and  horizontal.  And  if  the  teacher  sees  fit  to 
pursue  the  course  of  experiment  sufficiently 
far,  many  philosophical  truths  will  be  devel- 
oped ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of  equilibrium, 
shown  by  laying  one  block  across  another,  or 
the  phenomenon  of  continuous  motion,  exhibi- 
ted in  the  movement  of  a  row  of  the  blocks,  set 
on  end,  and  gently  pushed  from  one  direction. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CONSTRUCTING 

FORMS. 

This  gift  is  introduced  to  the  children  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  presentation  of  the  third 
gift.  The  box  is  reversed  upon  the  table  and 
the  cover  is  removed.  Lifting  the  box  care- 
fully, the  cube  remains  entire.  The  children 
are  made  to  observe  that,  when  whole,  its  size 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one.  Its 
parts,  however,  are  very  different  in  fomi, 
though  their  number  is  the  same.  There  are 
still  eight  blocks.  Let  the  scholars  compare  one 
of  the  small  cubes  of  the  third  gift  with  one  of 
the  oblong  blocks  in  this  gift ;  note  the  simi- 
larities and  the  differences  ;  then,  if  they  can 
comprehend,  that  notwithstanding,  they  are  so 
unlike  inform,  their  solid  contents  is  the  same, 
since  it  takes  just  eight  of  each  to  make  the 
same  sized  cube,  an  important  lesson  will  have 
been  learned.  If  told  to  name  objects  that  re- 
semble the  oblong  blocks,  they  will  readily 
designate  abrirk,  table,  piano,  closet  etc.,  end 
if  allowed  to  invent  forms  of  life,  will  doubt- 
less coD'atruct  boxei,^  benches,  etc. 


The  same  precision  should  be  obsers'ed  in 
all  the  details  of  opening  and  closing  the  plays 
with  this  gift  as  in  those  previously  described. 

FORMS  OF  LIFE. 
The  following  is  a  list  of   Fro-bel's  forms. 
If  the  names  do  not  appear  quite   striking,  or 
to  the  point,  the  teacher  may  try  to  substitute 
better  ones : — 


Fig.  1. 


The  Cube. 


Fig.  2. 
Part  of  a  Floor,  or  Top  of  a  Table. 


Fig.  3. 


Two  Large  Boards. 


^P^ 


Fig.  4. 
Four  Small  Boards. 


roy  pTiTiy  ifiTTFy 
Fig.  5. 


[mm 


Eight  Building  Blocks. 


Fig.  6. 


A  Long  Garden  Wall. 
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I 


'mif^^^^ 


Fis.  7 


A  City  Gate. 


Fig.  8. 
Another  City  Giite. 


jj±MMm!' 


Fig.  9. 


A  Bee  Stand. 


Fia.  10. 


A  Colonnade. 


Fig.  IL 


A  Passage. 


^ 


iJ 


iiiillinfi'^ 


I 


I 


Fio-.  12. 


Bell  Tower. 


Fig.  i;*,. 
Open  Garden  House. 


Fig.  14. 
Garden  House,  with  doors. 


A  Shaft. 


Fig.  15. 
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Shaft. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17, 
A  Well,  with  cover. 
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A  Fountain. 


Fig.  18. 


V\cr.  ly. 
Closed  Garden  AVull. 
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FiiT.  20. 


An  Open  Garden. 


An  Open  Garden. 


Fi?.  21. 


Fis.  22. 


"Watering  Trough. 


'Ullllllli 


Fiti.  23. 


Shooting  Stand. 


'■II  I 


~\!^ 


11.11 


I 


Village. 


Fig.  24. 


Fis.  25. 


Triumpliul  Arch. 


Fis:.  '2^. 


Merry-go-round. 


Fig.  27. 
Large  Garden  Settee. 


TTT-f 


I  nnun 


Fig.  28. 


Seat. 


?=7 


SMffl 


Fig.  29. 


Settee. 


is: 


iip'l-il 


■' -I'l 


Sofa. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


Two  Chairs. 
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Fig.  32. 
Garden  Table  and  Chairs. 


Fig.  33. 


Children's  Table. 


Fig.  34. 


Tombstone. 
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Fig.  35. 


Tombstone. 


■'''!''  1 
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f       ■<ini,  llHyi^ 

Tombstone. 


Fig.  36. 


^ 


s 


Monument. 


Fig.  37. 


Monument. 


Fig.  38. 


Winding  Stairs. 


Fig.  39. 


Broader  Stairs. 


Fig.  40. 


Stalls. 


Fig.  41. 


A  Cross  Road. 


Fig.  42. 
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Tunnel. 


Fig.  44. 


Pyramid. 


bhooting  Stand. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


Front  of  a  House. 


J  .  / 


..!   1      I 


m 


Jir 


Fig.  47. 
Chair,  with  Footstool. 


A  Throne. 


Fig.  48. 


mms 


Fig.  49. 


Fiffs. 


Fig.  50. 
49  and  50  are  illustrations  of  Contin- 


uous Motion. 

Here  as  in  the  use  of  the  previous  gift,  one 
form  is  produced  from  another  by  slight 
changes,  accompanied  by  explanations  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  Fig.  30  is  easily 
changed  to  Figs.  31,  32,  and  33,  and  Fig.  34 
may  be  changed  to  Figs.  35,  36,  and  37.  In 
every  case,  all  the  blocks  are  to  be  employed 
in  constructing  a  figure. 

FORMS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  gift  like  the  preceding,  is  used  to  com- 
municate ideas  of  divisibility.    Here,  however, 


Fig.  51.  Fig.  52. 

on  account  of  the  particular  form  of  the  parts, 
the  processes  are  adapted  to  ilhistrate  the  di- 
vision of  a  surface,  as  well  as  of  a  solid  body. 


3(^3 


Fig.  53. 

The  cube  is  arranged  so  that  one  vertical 
and  three  horizontal  cuts  appear,  (Fig.  51 )  and 
the  child  is  then  requested  to  separate  it  into 
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Fig.  54. 


halves,  (Fig.  52)  these  halves  into  quarters, 
(Fig.  53)  and  these  quarters  into  eighths, 
(Fig.  54).  Each  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  oblong  blocks,  and  this  for  the 
time  may  be  made  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"Of  what  material  is  this  block  madeV" 

"What  is  the  color?" 

"What  objects  resemble  it  in  form?" 

*'Hovv  masiy  sides  has  it?" 

*'Which  ia  the  largest  side?" 

"Which  is  the  smallest  side?" 

"Is  there  a  side  larger  than  the  smallest 
and  smaller  than  the  largest?" 

In  this  way,  the  scholars  learn  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  sides,  symmetrically  arranged 
in  pairs.  The  upper  and  lower,  the  right  and 
left,  the  front  and  back,  are  respectively  equal 
to  and  like  each  other. 

By  questions,  or  by  direct  explanation,  facts 
like  the  following,  may  be  made  apparent  to 
the  minds  of  children.  "The  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  block  are  twice  as  large  as  the 
two  long  sides,  or  the  front  and  back,  as  they 
maybe  called.  Again,  the  front  and  back  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  right  und  left,  or  the  two 
short  sides  of  the  Dlock.  Consequently,  the 
two  largest  sides  are  four  times  as  large  as 
the  two  smallest  sides."  This  can  be  demon- 
strated in  a  very  interesting  Avay,  by  placing 
several  of  the  blocks  side  by  side,  in  a  variety 
of  positions,  and  in  all  these  operations  the 
children  should  be  allowed  to  experiment  for 
themselves.  The  small  cubes  of  the  preceding 
gift  may  also  with  propriety  be  brought  in 
comparison  with  the  oblong  blocks  of  this  gift, 
and  the  differences  observed. 


tical   or  horizontal  cut,     (Figs.  56  and  57). 
These  two  forms  will  give  rise  to  instructive 

observations  and  remarks  by  asking  : — 

"What  was  the  form  of  the  original  tablet?" 

"What  is  the  form  of  its  halves?" 

"How  many  times  larger  is  their  breadth 

than  their  height?" 

So  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  oblong 

halves  ;  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  lying  (Fig. 

56)  while  the  other  is  standing,    (Fig.  57). 


!i| 


Fig. 


56.  Fig.  57. 

"Change  a  lying  to  a  standing  oblong 
block."  In  order  to  do  this,  the  child  will 
move  the  first  so  as  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a 
cii'cle  to  the  right  or  left. 


Fig.   58. 
Unite  two  blocks  by  joining  their  small  sides. 
You   then  have  a  large   lying    oblong  block, 

(Fig.  58). 


! 


Fig.  59. 
"Separate  again  (Fig.  59)  and  divide  each 
part  into  halves,  (Figs.  60  and  61).    You  have 
now  four   parts    called    quarters,    and  these 
are  squares,  in  their  surface  form." 


Fig.  55. 

When  the  single  block  has  been  employed  to 
advantage,  through  several  lessons,  the  whole 
cube  may  then  be  made  use  of,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  of  knowledge. 

Construct  a  tablet  or  plane  as  in  Fig.  55. 
In  order  to  show  the  relations  of  dimension, 
di\ndethis  plane  into  halves,   either  by  a  ver- 


Fig.  60. 
Each  of  these  quarters  may  be  subdivided, 
and  the  children  taught  the  method  of  divisior 
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Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


Fi2.   63. 


Fig.   64. 


Fig.  66 


: 


a-. 


Bi  lii 


Fig.  68 


by  two.    Other 
material  may 
also  be  used  in 
connection 
with  the])l()cks 
such  as  apples, 
or  a  n  y  small 
objects  which 
serve  to  illus- 
trate the  pro- 
perties of  num- 
ber.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  these 
operations 
should  be  con- 
ducted  in    the 
most  natural 
way,  and  never 
begun  at  too 
early  a  stage  of 
development  of 
the  little  ones. 
In  Figs.   62-65 
anothermode  is 
indicated,  for 
the  purpose  of 
illustrating  fur- 
ther tlie  condi- 
tionsof  f  onn  connected 
with  this   gift.    Figs. 
66-81  show  the  manner 
in  which  exercises    in 
addition  and    subtrac- 
tion mav  be  introduced 
as  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the 
description  of  the  Third  Gift. 

FORMS    OF    BEAUTY. 

"We  first  ascertain,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cubes,  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  oblong  blocks  can  be  brought  in 
relation  to  each  other.  These  are 
much   more  numerous  than   in    the 
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Third  Gift,  because  of  the  greater  variety  in 
ttie  (iimensions  of  the  parts.  In  the  follow- 
ing designs  a  number  of  forms  of  beauty  are 
shown  derivable  from  the  original  form,  (Fig. 
82).  Each  two  blocks  form  a  separate  group, 
which  four  groups  touching  in  the  center,  form 
a  large  square.  The  outside  blocks  (a)  move 
in  Figs,    8;'.  90,  around  the  stationary  middle. 

Ttie  inside  blocks  (?>)  are  now  drawn  out 
(F'ig.  91)  then  the  blocks  (a)  united  to  form 
a  hollow  square  (Fig.  92)  around  which  h 
moves  gradually  (Figs  93  and  94). 

Now  b  is  combined  into  a  cross  witli  open 
center,  a  goes  out  (Fig.  95)  and  moves  in 
an  opposite  direction  until  F'ig.  98  appears. 

By  extricating  h  the  eight-rayed  star  (Fig. 
99)  is  formed.  In  Fig.  100  a  revolves,  h  is 
drawn  out  until  edge  touches  edge  and  thus 
the  fonn  of  a  flower  appears  (Fig.  101). 

Now  h  is  turned  (Fig.  102)  and  in  Fig. 


a  wreath 


edges  to 


uv'ii 


IS   shown.     In 
each  other ;    in 


Fig 


103, 
103  the  inside 
Fig.    104,   inside 


and  outside ;  in  Fig.  105  edges  with  sides, 
and  b  is  united  to  a  large  hollow  square,  around 
which  a  commences  a  regular  moving.  In 
Fig.  110,  a  is  finally  united  to  a  lying  cross, 
and  thereby  another  starting-point  gained  for 
a  new  series  of  developments. 

Each  of  these  figures  can  be  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  changes  by  simply  placing  the  blocks 
on  their  long  or  short  sides,  or  as  the  children 
will  say,  by  letting  them  stand  up  or  lie  down. 
The  network  of  lines  on  the  table  is  to  be 
the  constant  guide,  in  the  construction  of 
forms.  In  inventing  a  new  series,  place  a 
block  above,  below,  at  the  right  or  left  of  the 
center ;  and  a  second  opposite  and  equidis- 
tant. A  third  and  a  fourth  are  placed  at  the 
right  and  left  of  these,  l)iit  in  the  same  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  center.  The  remaining 
four  are  placed  symmetrically  about  those  first 
laid.  By  moving  the  a's  or  b's  regularly  in 
either  direction,  a  variety  of  figures  may  be 
formed. 
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Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91. 


Fi<r.  92. 


Fis.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  95. 


Fig.  96. 
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Fig.  98. 


Pig.  99. 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 
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Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107.  Fig.  108. 

EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  110. 


"While  we  find  that  the  eight  equal  parts  of 
the  third  gift  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  whole, 
this  gift  shows  eight  parts  in  the  form  of  par- 
allelopipeds-solids,  with  three  unequal  dimen- 
sions, which  constitute  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  gift,  and  adds  to  both  gift  and  play  a 
new  and  original  importance. 

In  this  as  in  all  the  building  gifts,  every  part 
should  be  used,  and  when  the  boxes  have  been 
distributed  they  should  be  opened  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cube  stands  before  the  child  as  a  whole, 
80  that  he  may  begin  his  work  as  a  whole. 
Call  attention  to  its  being  divided  according  to 
a  new  plan,  and  to  the  form  of  the  component 
parts,  which  the  child  easily  recognizes  as  be- 
ing that  of  a  brick. 

Let  a  cube  of  the  third  gift  be  handed  to  the 
children  so  that  they  may  compare  it  with  the  ob- 
long brick  of  this  gift;  ask  for  similarities  and 


differences ;  the  unequal  dimensions  in  these 
bricks  make  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  reflection,  to  compare,  and  to 
experiment,  in  order  to  produce  a  symmetrical 
result.  If  two  cubes  are  given,  the  children 
will  readily  see  that  two  bricks  laid  one  above 
the  other  are  just  as  large  as  two  cubes  laid 
side  by  side,  and  in  this  way  the  truth  is  made 
evident  that  the  solid  contents  are  the  same. 

While  in  the  third  gift  the  solid  appears 
most  prominently,  in  this  gift  the  idea  of  sur- 
face is  suggested.  P^very  face  is  an  oblong, 
and  the  variety  of  size  makes  more  clear  the 
form  itself,  so  the  child  gains  as  true  a  con- 
cept of  an  oblong  as  of  a  square. 

To  impress  on  the  child  the  differences  of 
position  which  each  brick  can  occupy,  let  the 
bricks  stand,  as  soldiers,  sit  or  lie  flat,  as  if 
asleep.     Give  the  child  a  cube,  and  ask  him  to 
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do  the  same  with  that.  He  finds  it  always  re- 
mains tlie  same  on  whichever  of  its  faces  it  may 
rest ;  thus  new  lessons  are  taught  him,  and 
lie  is  made  to  understand  length  and  breadth 
more  cleai-ly.  The  different  dimensions  in  the 
bricks  make  the  variety  and  number  of  possi- 
ble figures  with  this  gift  almost  incalculable. 
Many  philosophical  truths  may  be  illustrated, 
as  the  law  of  equilibrium — when  a  narrow  face 
has  to  support  a  broader  one  ;  or  continuous 
motion — by  setting  a  row  of  blocks  on  end, and 
pushing  the  first  one  against  the  other,  causing 
the    whole  row  to  fall. 

As  an  exercise  in  the  relation  of  size,  let  the 
children  separate  the  cube  into  halves,  which 
may  be  done  by  a  vertical  or  horizontal  divis- 
ion, and  gives  rise  to  suggestive  questions  and 
instructive  observations  ;  these  halves  may  be 
separated  again  and  divided  into  quarters,  and 
ajcain  into  eighths  ;  in  this  manner  the  children 
are  brought  to  comprehend  successive  divi- 
sions by  two.  These  exercises  admit  of  many 
variations. 

Let  the  pupils  find  the  different  ways  in  wdiich 
two  bricks  may  be  placed  with  regard  to  each 
other,  and  build  forms  while  the  teacher  talks 
with  them  about  the  objects  represented,  so  as 
to  awaken  thought  within  them. 

Let  the  children  work  out  for  themselves 
with  the  blocks,  a  sequence  of  moves  illustrating 
a  story,  or  a  sequence  of  thought  given  by  the 
teacher.  la  this  way  they  come  to  know  the 
form  as  regards  dimensions,  faces  and  relation 
of  parts  to  the  whole. 

A  fresh  delight  comes  to  the  child  when  he 
discovers  how  one  object  may  be  transformed 
into  anotiier,  and  particularly  when  there  is 
some  connection  between  each  new  figure  and 
the  child  himself,  who  must  have  a  clear  insight 
into  the  most  simple  and  natural  relations  of 
things,  tliat  the  sight  of  things  more  com- 
plicated may  not  confuse  liim  and  hinder  his 
develojiment.  The  following  sequences  are 
suggestive  and  render  it  easy  to  find  such 
connections. 

FURNITURE  SEQUENCE. 

Bureau. — Cube,  with  cut  running  right  and 
left.  Draw  tlie  front  half  away.  Let  a  brick 
stand  at  either  end  of  the  ]»ack  half  touching 
it  by  the  broad  face.  .loin  the  two  remaining 
bricks  by  their  long  narrow  faces  and  place  on 
top  for  a  mirror,  Fig.  111. 


Washstand. — Let  the  two  bricks  which 
formed  the  mirror  stand  directly  back  of  the 
lying  bricks,  touching  them  by  their  broad  faces. 
Let  the  top  brick  sit  on  the  standing  back  bricks, 
112. 


Fig 


Fig.    111. 


Fisf.    112. 


Writing-Desk. — Lift  sitting  brick  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  two  bricks  below  it  in  the 
left  hand.  Let  the  two  bricks  lie  on  the  re- 
mainirig  pile,  projecting  an  inch  in  front,  the 
cut  rimning  front  and  back.  Let  the  remain- 
ing brick  sit  on  them  at  the  back,  so  its  broad 
face  coincides  with  their  short  faces.  Fig.  113. 

Hat-rack. — Lift  the  three  bricks  just  placed. 
Let  two  stand"  at  the  back  as  before.  Lift  the 
top  brick,  join  it  to  the  remaining  brick  by  long 
narrow  faces,  and  let  them  sit  on  the  back 
bricks.  Fig.  114. 


Fig.  113.  Fig.  114. 

Chair  and  Tahle. — -Join  right  and  left 
bricks  by  their  broad  faces.  Let  them  lie, 
right  and  left,  two  inches  in 'front  of  form. 
Lift  tlie  two  top  bricks  and  let  them  lie  across 
the  two  front  bricks,  the  cut  running  front  and 
back,  Fig.    115. 

Two  Chairs. — Make  a  chair  of  the  front 
bricks,  facing  and  similar  to  the  chair  of  the 
four  back  l)ricks,    Fig.  116. 


Fig. 


115. 


Fig.  116. 
Bed. — Remove  the  back  of  the  front  chair. 
Place  the  top  brick  in  the  back  chair  cushion,  bo 
that  it  touches  the  standing  bricks  by  its  broad 
face.     Place    the  top  front   brick  so  that  its 
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broad  face  coincides  with  the  narrow  front  face 
of  the  brick  below  it.      Fit  in  the  remaining 


short  faces  just  touching.   Place  the  remaining 
brick  at  the  left  in  a  similar  position,  Fig.  125. 


Fig.   117. 
bricks  for  a  mattress,  the  cut    running    front 
and  back.  Fig.  117.     Then  comes  the  orderly 
building  of  the  cube. 

BAKEK    SEQUENCE. 

Shop. — Cube,  cut  ruuuing  right  and  left, 
Fig.   118. 

Eight  Drawers. — Remove  the  front  half, 
placing  it  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  back  half, 
in  similar  position.   Fig.  119. 


P 
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Fig.    118.  Fig.  119. 

Two  Counters. — Let  the  right  and  left  bricks 
touch  by  their  short  faces.  Place  the  top  half 
two  inches  in  front  of  the  lower  half,  running 
right  and  left.  Fig.  120. 

Four  Loaves. — Draw  the  two  back  right 
bricks  one  inch  to  the  right.  The  front  bricks 
the  same.    Fig.  121. 


Fier.    120. 


Fis:.    121. 


Table. — Push  the  bricks  together  forming 
aprism  4x1x1,  Fig.  122. 

Bakinc;  Sheets. — Place  the  top  half  two 
inches  back  of  the  lower  half.  Fig.  128. 
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Fig.   122.  Fig.    123. 

Molding  Board. — Push  the  front  and  back 
halves  together,  Fig.  124. 


e 


Fisj.    121. 


EoLLiNG  T*iN. — Place  the  two  front  right 
bricks  at  the  right  of  and  touching  the  back 
right  bricks  by  their  short  faces.  Place  front 
left  brick  at  the  right  of  those  just  placed,  the 


W'-^- 
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Fig.   125. 


Mixing  Troigh. — Join  the  two  end  bricks 
by  their  short  faces  and  k't  them  sit  back  of  the 
four  left  hand  bricks  toucliing  by  broad  faces. 
Let  the  two  front  left  bricks  sit  opposite  those 
just  placed.  Take  one  of  the  right  hand  bricks 
in  each  hand,  and  let  them  sit  at  either  end  of 
the  trough,  closing  the  opening,  Fig.   12G. 

Flocr  Scoops. — Draw  the  right  half,  one 
inch  to  the  right,   Fig  127. 


Fig.    126. 

Wagon. — Place  the  left-hand  brick  directly 
at  the  left  of  the  right  half,  so  that  it  shall 
touch  it  with  the  broad  face.  Remove  the 
brick  lying  at  the  left  between  the  two  sitting 
bricks,  and  place  it  front  and  back  across  the 
middle  of  the  Avagon.  The  two  remaining  left 
bricks  sen'e  as  horses,  F'ig.  128. 


129. 

Money  Chest. — Lift  one  of  the  left  hand 
l)ricks  in  each  hand,  place  one  right  and  left 
of  the  wagon  seat,  touching  it  by  long  narrow 
faces.  This  lid  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  Fig.  129.     Return  to  cube. 

HOUSE  BUILDING  AND  FURNISHING 
SEQUENCE. 

House. — Cube  with  the  cutting  right  and 
left,  Fig.  130. 


Fig.   130.  Fig.    131. 

Piazza. — Lift  the  top  half,  i)lace  it  directly 
in  front  of  and  touching  the  lower  half,  cut 
running  riirlit  and  left.   Fig.  131. 

Oi'KN  Door.  —  Lift  tlic  two  front  bricks,  and 
let  them  stand  on  the  back  brick,  one  inch 
apart,  with  the  long  narrow  faces  in  front. 
Lift  tlie  top  front  brick  and  let  it  lie  across  the 
standing  bricks.  Fig.   132. 
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Four  Tables. — Move  the  five  back  bricks 
one  inch  back,  move  the  front  brick  one  inch 
front.  Place  the  brick  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  door  on  the  front  brick,  touching  it  by  the 
broad  face.  Join  the  standing  bricks  by  broad 
faces  and  let  them  lie  one  inch  back  of  the  back 


bricks 


133. 


Fig.   132.  Fig.   133. 

Cak-seats. — Let  the  xipper  back  brick  sit 
directly  behind  the  lower  back  brick.  Arrange 
remaining  bricks  in  like  manner,    Fig.  134. 

Two  Long  Seats. — Lift  the  back  seat,  plac- 
ing it  beside  the  seat  directly  in  front  of  it,  so 
that  they  will  touch  by  short  faces.  Join  the  two 
remaining  seats  in  like  manner,    Fig.   135. 


Fig.  134.  Fig.  135. 

Sofa,  with  Arms  and  Table. — Remove  the 
front,  sitting  bricks,  and  let  one  sit  at  either 
end  of  the  back  seat  touching  it  by  broad  faces, 
the  short  faces  being  in  front.  Let  two  front 
bricks  touch  one  another  by  broad  faces,  form- 
ing the  table.  Fig.  136. 


tion.      Left  hand  section  the  same,  Fig.    138. 

Two  Windows. — Holding    tlie     right-hand 

bricks  firmly  together,  place  them  in  an  upright 


Fig.   138. 
position,  so  that  the  bricks  which  were  right 
and  left,  form  the  topandloLtomof  awindow. 
Same  with  the  left  bricks.  Fig.  139. 

High  Window. — Place  the  left-hundwindow 
on  top  of  the  right-hand  window,  Fig.  140. 


Fig.   139.  Fig.   140. 

Vestibule — Place  the  top  half  of  the  win- 
dow directly  in  front  of  and  touching  the  lower 
half.  Fig.   141. 

Band  Stand. — Let  the  two  lop  bricks  lie 
directly  in  front  of  and  touching  the  lower 
bricks.  Remove  the  standing  bricks.  Let 
one  lie  right  and  left  across  the  cut  between 
the  two  front  bricks,  another  across  the  cut  be- 
tween the  two  back  bricks.  Let  the  two  re- 
maining bricks  lie  across  the  opening  front 
and  back,  Fig.  142.     Return  to  cube. 


Fig.   136. 

Two  Seats  AV^iTH  Arms. — Draw  three  right  Fig.    141,  Fig.   142. 

hand  bricks,  two  inches  to  the  right.  Let  the  The  children  take  pleasure  in  uniting,  and 
brick  which  forms  the  top  of  the  table  sit  at  building  with  this  gift :  also,  with  the  third  and 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  bricks  just  moved,  fourth  combined,  when  they  have  become  suffl- 
toucliing  them  by  broad  faces.  Left  hand  sec-  ciently  acquainted  with  each  separately  ;  com- 
tion  the  same.  Fig.   137.  bining  the  gifts  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 

comparing  the  cube  and  brick  more  closely,  and 
so  learn  their  properties  and  pecluiarities  bet- 
ter, than  by  the  use  of  each  separately. 
Fig.   137.  One  will  build  a  church,  another  a  stove,  a 

Two  Marble  Basins. — Draw  out  the  brick  shop  or  house,  and  so  a  group  of  children  will 
which  forms  the  right-hand  seat,  and  let  it  sit  have  a  unity  of  purpose  which  is  harmonizing 
one  inch  in  front  of  the  back  brick, similar  posi-    in  its  effects. 

Note. — Kindergartnera  have  found  the  combination  of  the  third  and  fourth  gifts  gives  excellent  building 
material,  extending  the  number  and  variety  of  blocks.  It  is  also  customary  in  some  kindergartens  to  substitute 
one  divided  cube  for  one  of  the  whole  cubes  of  the  third  gift,  this  enabling  the  children  to  practice  on  combining 
halves  and  quarters  before  receiving  the  fifth  gift. 


THE  FIFTH  GIFT. 

CUBE,  TWICE  DIVIDED  IN  EACH  DIRECTION. 


All  gifts  used  as  occupation  material  in 
the  Kindergarten  develop,  as  previously  stated, 
one  from  another.  The  Fifth  Gift,  like  that 
of  the  Third  and  Fourtli  Clifts,  consists  of  a 
cube  again,  although  larger  than  the  previous 
ones.  The  cube  of  the  Third  Gift  was  divided 
once  in  all  directions.  The  natural  progress 
from  1  is  to  2  ;  hence  the  cube  of  the  Fifth 
Gift  is  divided  twice  in  all  directions;  conse- 
quently, in  three  equal  parts,  each  consisting 
of  nine  smaller  cubes  of  equal  size.  But  as 
this  division  -would  only  have  multiplied,  not 
diversified,  the  occupation  material,  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a  new  element,  by  sub- 
dividing some  of  the  cubes  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection. 

We  have  heretofore  introduced  only  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  lines.  These  opposites, 
however,  require  their  mediate  element,  and 
this  mediation  was  already  indicated  in  the 
forms  of  life  and  of  beauty  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Gifts,  when  side  and  edge,  or  edge 
and  side,  were  brought  to  touch  each  other. 
The  slanting  direction  appearing  there  transi- 
tionally — occasionally — here,  becomes  perma- 
nent by  introducing  the  slanting  line,  sepa- 
rated by  the  division  of  the  body,  as  a  bodily 
reality. 


after,  as  it  will  also  assist  in  placing  the  cube 
upon  the  table,  which  is  done  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  described  w'th  the  previous  Gifts. 
The  first  practice  wft\i  this  Gift  is  like  tliat 
with  others  introduced  thus  far.  Led  by  the 
question  of  the  teacher,  the  pupils  state  that 
this  cube  is  larger  than  theii  other  cubes  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  divided  will  next  at- 
tract their  attention.  They  state  how  many 
times  the  cube  is  divided  in  each  direction, 
bow  many  parts  we  have  if  we  separate  it 
according  to  these  various  divisions,  and  car- 
rying out  what  we  say  gives  them  the  neces- 
sary assistance  for  answering  these  questions 
correctly.  In  Fig.  2  the  three  parts  of  the  cube 
have  been  separated  and  laid  side  by  side. 


Fig.  1. 

Three  of  the  part  cubes  of  the  Fifth  Gift 
are  divided  into  half  cubes,  three  others  into 
quarter  cubes,  so  that  there  are  left  twenty- 
one  whole  cubes  of  the  twenty-seven,  produced 
by  the  dixnsion  of  the  cube  mentioned  before, 
and  the  whole  Gift  consists  of  thirty-nine 
single  pieces. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  pack  them  in  the 
box,  so  as  to  have  all  half  and  quarter  cubes 
and  tliree  whole  cubes  in  the  bottom  row,  as 
in  Fig.  1,  which  only  admits  of  separating  the 
whole  cube  in  the  various  ways  required  here- 


Fig.  2. 

These  three  squares  we  can  again  divide 
iu  three  parts,  and  these  latter  again  in  three, 
so  that  then  we  shall  have  twenty-seven  parts, 
which  teaches  the  pupil  that  3X3=9,  3X9 
=  27. 

To  some,  the  repetition  of  the  apparently 
simple  exercises  may  appear  superfluous  ;  but 
repetition  alone,  in  this  simple  manner,  will 
assist  children  to  remember,  and  it  is  always 
interesting,  as  they  have  not  to  deal  with  ab- 
stractions, but  have  real  things  to  look  at  for 
the  formation  of  their  conclusions. 

But,  again  I  say,  do  not  continue  these  oc- 
cupations any  longer  than  you  can  command 
the  attention  of  your  pupils  by  them.  As  soon 
as  sisrns  of  fatigue  or  lack  of  interest  become 
manifest,  drop  the  subject  at  once,  and  leave 
the  Gift  to  the  pupils  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. If  you  act  according  to  this  advice, 
your  pupils  never  will  overexert  themselves, 
and  will  always  come  with  enlivened  interest 
to  the  same  occupation  whenever  it  is  again 
taken  up. 

After  the  children  have  become  acquainted 
with  tiie  manner  of  division  of  their  new  large 
cube,  and  have  exercised  with  it  in  the  above- 
mentioned  way,  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
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shape  of  the  divided  half  and  quarter  cubes. 

They  are  divided  by  means  of  slanting  lines, 
which  should  be  made  particularly  prominent, 
and  the  pupils  are  then  asked  to  point  out,  on 
the  whole  cubes,  in  what  manner  they  Avere  di- 
vided in  order  to  form  half  and  quarter  cubes. 
The  pupils  also  point  out  horizontal,  vertical 
and  slanting  lines  which  the}'  obsen'e  in  things 
in  the  room  or  other  near  objects. 

Take  the  two  halves  of  your  cube  apart  and 
Bay,  "How  many  corners  and  angles  can  you 
count  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  these 
two  half  cubes?"  "Three."  Three  corners  and 
three  angles,  which  latter,  you  recollect,  are 
the  insides  of  corners.  We  call  therefore,  the 
upper  and  lower  side  of  the  half  cube  a  tri- 
angle, which  simply  means  a  side  or  plane 
with  three  angles.  The  child  has  now  enriched 
its  knowledge  of  lines  by  the  introduction  of 
the  oblique  or  slanting  line,  in  addition  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  of  sides  or 
planes  by  the  introduction  of  the  triangle,  in 
addition  to  the  square  and  oblong  previously 
introduced.  With  the  introduction  of  the  tri- 
angle, a  great  treasure  for  the  development  of 
forms  is  added,  on  account  of  its  frequent  oc- 
currence as  elementary  forms  in  all  the  many 
formations  of  regular  objects. 

The  child  is  expected  to  know  this  Gift  now 
sufficiently  to  employ  it  for  the  production  of 
the  various  forms  of  life  and  beauty  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

FORMS  OF  LIFE. 

The  main  condition  here,  as  always,  is  that 
for  each  representation  the  whole  of  the  occu- 
pation material  be  employed  ;  not  that  only 
one  object  should  always  be  built,  but  in  such 
manner  that  remaining  pieces  be  ahva3's  used 
to  represent  accessory  parts,  altljough  apart 
from,  yet  in  a  certain   relation  to  the  main 


position  actively  and  effectively  in  relation  to 
some  greater  whole. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  nothing 
should  be  destroyed,  but  everything  produced 
by  rebuilding.  It  is  advisable  always  to  start 
with  the  figure  of  the  cube. 


Fio-.  4. 


Flower-stand. 
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Fig.  5. 


Large  Chair. 


P^ig.  6. 
Easy  Chair,  with  Foot  Bench. 


Cube.  "  ^"'S'  7. 

figiire.     The  child  should,  again  and  again,  be        A  Bed.    Lowest  row,  fifteen  whole  cubes; 

reminded  that  notliino;  belonsinf  to  a  wliole  second  row,  six  whole  and  six  half  cubes  con)- 

is,  or  could  be,  allowed  to  be  superfluous,  but  posed  of  twelve  quarter  cubes ;  third  row,  six 

that  each  individual  part  is  destined  to  fill  its  half  cubes. 
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Sofa.     First 
half  cubes. 


ro\T,  sixteen  whole  and  two 


Fig.  13. 

Church.      Buiklinf;    itself, 
cubes ;    roof,  twelve  quarter 
three  whole  cubes,  and  three  half  cubea ;  "vestry 
three  half  cubes. 


eighteen   whole 
cubes;    steeple. 


Fig.  9. 


A  Well. 


i^         i/.v/A  L. j 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.   lo. 


Fig.  10. 

House,  with  Yard.    First  row,  twelve  whole 
cubes;   second  row,  nine  whole  and  six  half        Body  of  Church.    Eight  whole,  four  half  and 
cubes  ;  roof,  twelve  quarter  cubes.  eight  quarter  cubes ;  steeples,  twice  five  whole 

and  two  half  cubes ;  between  steeples,  three 
whole  and  four  quarter  cubes.  Fig.  15,  ground 
plan. 


Fig.  11. 

A  Peasant's  House.  First  row,  ten  whole 
cubes ;  second  row,  eight  whole  and  two  half 
cubes  ;  roof,  three  whole,  four  half  and  twelve 
quarter  cubes. 


__  Fig.  16. 

'^S'  ^"*  Factory,  with  Chimney  and    Boiler-house. 

Schoolhouse.  First  row,  nine  whole  and  six  Factory,   sixteen  wiiole  cubes ;  roof,  six  half 

quarter  cubes  ;  second  row,  nine  whole  cubes  ;  and  four  quarter  cubes  ;  chimney,  five  whole 

third  row,   three  whole   and  six  half  cubes;  and   two   (quarter    cubes;    boiler-house,    four 

fourtJi  row,    six  quarter  cubes.  quarter  cubes ;  rocf ,  two  quarter  cubes. 
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Fig.  17. 
Chapel,  with  Hermitage. 


Fig.  21. 
City  Gate,  with  Three  Entrances. 


Fig.  22. 


Arsenal. 


Fig.  18. 
Two  Garden  Houses,  with  Rows  of  Trees. 


Pig.  23. 
City  Gate,  with  Two  Guard -houses. 


Fig.  19. 


A  Castle. 


Fig.   20. 


Cloister  in  Ruins. 


Fig.  24. 

A  Monument.  First  row,  nine  whole  and 
four  half  cubes;  second  to  fourth  row,  each, 
four  whole  cubes  ;  on  either  side,  two  quarter 
cubes,  united  to  a  square  column,  and  to  unite 
the  four  columns,  two  half  cubes. 
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Fig.  25. 

A  Monnmcnt.  First  row,nine  whole  and  four 
quarter  ciibt'8  ;  second  row,  five  whole  and  four 
half  cubes  ;third  row,  four  whole  cubes;  fourth 
row,  two  half  and  four  quarter  cubes. 


Fig.  26. 

A  Large  Cross.  First  row,  nine  whole  and 
four  times  three  quarter  cubes ;  second  row, 
four  whole  cubes;  third  row,  four  half  cubes. 

Tables,  chairs,  sofas  and  beds,  are  the  first 
objects  the  child  builds.  They  are  the  objects 
with  which  he  is  most  familiiir.  Then  the  child 
builds  a  house,  in  which  he  lives,  speaking  of 
kitchen,  sleeping-room,  parlor,  and  eating- 
room,  when  representing  it.  Soon  the  realm  of 
his  ideas  widens.  It  roves  into  garden,  street, 
etc.,  It  builds  the  church,  the  sclioolhouse, 
where  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  are  in- 
structed ;  the  factory,  and  arsenal,  from  which, 
at  noon  and  after  the  days's  work  is  over,  so 
many  laborers  walk  out  to  their  iiomes  to  eat 
their  dinner  and  supper,  to    rest  from  their 


work,  and  to  play  with  their  little  children. 
The  ideas  which  the  children  receive  of  all 
these  objects  by  this  occupation,  grow  more 
correct  by  studying  them  in  their  details,  where 
they  meet  with  them  in  reality.  In  all  this 
they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  assisted 
by  the  instructive  conversation  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher  may 
intluence  the  minds  of  the  children  very  favor- 
ably, by  relating  short  stories  ab(;ut  things  and 
persons  in  connection  with  the  object  repre- 
sented. Not  their  minds  alone  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  their  hearts  are  to  be  developed,  and 
each  beautiful  and  noble  feeling  encouraged 
and  strengthened. 

Be  it  remembered  again  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  teacher  should  always  follow  the 
course  of  development  shown  in  the  figures 
on  our  pages.  Every  course  is  acceptable, 
if  only  destruction  is  prevented  and  rebuilding 
adhered  to.  Some  of  the  figures  may  not  b6 
familiar  to  some  of  the  children.  The  one  hag 
never  seen  a  castle  or  a  city  gate,  a  well  or  a 
monument.  Short  descriptive  stories  about 
such  objects  will  introduce  the  child  into  a 
new  sphere  of  ideas,  and  stimulate  the  desire 
to  see  and  hear  more  and  more,  thus  adding 
daily  and  hourly,  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  ol 
which  he  is  already  possessed.  Thus,  these 
plays  will  not  only  cultivate  the  manual  dex- 
terity of  the  child,  develop  his  eye,  excite  his 
fantasy,  strengthen  his  power  of  invention, 
but  the  accompanying  oral  illustrations  will 
also  instruct  him,  and  create  in  him  a  love  for 
the  good,  the  noble,  the  beautiful. 

The  Fifth  Gift  is  used  with  children  from 
five  to  six  years  old,  who  are  expected  to  be 
in  their  third  year  jn  the  Kindergarten. 

A  box,  with  its  contents  stands  on  the  table 
before  each  child.  They  empty  tlie  box  aa 
heretofore  described,  so  that  the  bottom  row 
of  the  cube,  containing  the  half  and  quarter 
cubes,  is  made  the  top  row. 

"What  have  you  now?" 

"A  cube." 

"AVe  will  build  a  church.  Take  off  all  quar> 
ter  and  half  cubes,  and  place  them  on  the 
tal)le  before  ycyi  in  good  order.  Move  the  three 
whole  cubes  of  the  upper  row  together,  so  that 
tln-y  are  all  to  the  left  of  the  othei- cubes.  Take 
three  more  whole  cubes  from  the  right  side, 
and  put  them  beside  the  three  cubes  which 
were  left  of  the  upper  row.  Take  the  three  re- 
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maining  cubes,  which  were  on  the  right  side, 
and  add  thera  to  the  quarter  and  half  cubes. 
What  have  you  now?" 

•'A  house  without  roof,  three  cubes  high, 
three  cubes  long  and  two  cubes  broad." 

"We  will  now  make  the  roof.  Place  on  each 
of  the  six  ui)per  cubes  a  quarter  cube  with  its 
largest  side.  Fill  up  the  space  between  each 
two  quarter  cubes  with  another  quarter  cube, 
and  place  another  quarter  cube  on  top  of  it. 
What  have  you  now?" 

''A  house  with  roof." 

"How  many  cubes  are  yet  remaining?" 

"Three  whole  and  six  half  cubes." 

"Take  the  whole  cubes,  and  place  them  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  before  tin'  house.  Add 
another  cube,  made  of  two  lialf  cubes,  and 
cover  the  top  with  half  a  cube  for  a  roof. 
What  have  you  now?" 

"A  steeple." 

"We  will  employ  the  remaining  three  half 
cubes  to  build  the  entrance.  Take  two  of  the 
half  cubes,  form  a  whole  cube  of  them,  and 
place  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  oppo- 
site the  steeple,  and  lay  u])on  it  the  last  half 
cube  as  a  roof.     What  have  we  built  now?" 

"A  church  with  steeple  :tnd  entrance." 
(Fig.  13). 

FORMS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  representation  of  the  fi'ims  of  knowl- 
edge, to  which  the  Fifth  Gi't  offers  oppor- 
tunity, is  of  great  advantage  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  To  superlicitii  observers,  it  is 
true,  it  may  appear  as  if  Frai  fl  not  only  as- 
cribed too  much  importance  to  the  mathemati- 
cal element  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  but 
that  mathematics  necessarily  require  a  greater 
maturity  of  understanding  than  could  be  found 
with  children  of  the  Kindergjirteu  age.  But 
who  thinks  of  introducing  nuil  hematics  as  a 
science?  Many  a  child, five  or  six  years  of  age, 
has  heard  that  the  moon  rev^hes  around  the 
earth,  that  a  locomotive  is  pnijclled  by  steam, 
and  that  lightning  is  the  effect  of  electricity. 
These  astronomical,  dynamic  and  {)hysical 
facts  have  been  presented  t<^  him  as  mathe- 
matical fads  are  presented  to  irs  observation 
in  Frrebel's  Gifts.  Most  asMuedly  it  would 
be  folly,  if  one  would  introdu  -c  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, mathematical  problei  is  in  the  usual 
abstract  manner.  In  the  Kiudrrgarten,  the 
child  beholds  the  bodily  repr  mentation  of  an 
expressed  truth,  recognizes  t   >■  same,  receives 

See  c}'.:ipter  on  L 


it  •without  difficulty,  without  overtaxing  its 
developing  mind  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Whatever  would  be  difficult  for  the  child  to 
derive  from  the  mere  word,  nay,  which  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  hurtful  to  the 
young  mind,  is  taught  naturally  and  in  an  easy 
manner  by  the  forms  of  knowledge,  which 
thus  become  the  best  means  of  exercising  the 
child's  power  of  observation,  reasoning,  and 
judging.  Beware  of  all  problems  and  abstrac- 
tions. The  child  builds,  forms,  sees,  observes, 
compares,  and  then  expresses  the  truth  it  has 
ascertained.  By  repetition,  these  truths,  ac- 
quired by  the  observation  of  facts,  become 
the  child's  mental  property,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  hurriedly,  but  during  the  last  two 
j^ears  in  the  Kindergarten  and  afterwards  in 
the  Primary  Department. 

The  first  seven  forms  of  knowledge  (Figs. 
27-33)  show  the  regular  divisions  of  the  cube 
in  three,  nine  and  twenty-seven  parts.  In 
either  case,  a  whole  cube  was  employed,  and 
yet  the  forms  produced  by  division  are  dif- 
ferent. This  shows  that  the  contents  may  be 
equal,  when  forms  are  different.  (Figs.  28, 
29,  30,  31  and  32). 


Fig.  27, 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31, 


ess  Mathematics. 
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Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 

This  diflference  becomes  still  more  ob%*ious  if 
the  three  parts  of  Fig.  28  are  united  to  a  stand- 
ing oblong,  or  those  of  Fig.  29  to  a  13'ing  ob- 
long, or  if  a   single  long  beam  is   formed  of 


Fig. 


30. 


'*Take  a  cube  children,  place  it  before  you, 
and  also  a  cube  divided  iu  two  halves,  and  place 
the  two  halves  with  their  triangular  planes  or 
sides,  one  upon  another." 

These  two  halves  united  are  just  as  large 
as  the  whole  cube. 

But  the  two  halves  may  be  united,  also,  in 
other  ways.  They  may  touch  each  other  with 
their  quadratic  and  right  angular  planes. 

Represent  these  different  ways  of  uniting  the 
two  halves  of  the  cube  simultaneously,  is'ot- 
withstanding  the  difference  in  the  fonns,  the 
contents  of  mass  of  matter  remained  the  same. 

In  a  still  more  multifonn  manner,  this  fact 
may  be  illustrated  with  the  cubes  divided  in 
four  parts.  Similar  exercises  follow  now  with 
the  whole  Gift,  and  the  children  are  led  to  find 
out  all  possible  divisions  in  two,  three,  four, 
five, nine  and  twelve  equal  parts.  (Figs.  34-44). 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


Figr.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


S 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41, 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


K 
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Fig.  44. 

After  each  such  di>'ision  the  equal  parts  are 
to  be  placed  one  upon  another,  for  di%iding  and 
separatinc:  ore  always  to  be  followed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  coniliining  and  reuniting.  The  child  thus 
receives  every  time,  a  transformation  of  the 
whole  cube,  representing  the  same  amount  of 
matter  in  various  forms.     (Figs.  45-48). 
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Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 
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Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


The  cUikl  should  also  be  allowed  to  compare 
with  each  other  the  various  thirds,  quarters,  or 
sixths,  into  which  whole  cubes  cau  be  divided, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  o5,  36,  37,  38,  or  40,  41 
and  42. 

It  is  understood  that  all  these  exercises 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  living  word  of 
the  teacher;  for  thereby,  only,  will  the  child 
become  perfectly  conscious  of  the  ideas  re- 
ceived from  perception,  and  the  opportunity 
is  offered  to  perfect  and  multiply  them.  The 
teacher  should,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
speak  too  much,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  object  repre- 
sented, and  to  render  impressions  more  vivid. 

The  divisions  introduced  heretofore  are  fol- 
lowed by  representations  of  regular  mathe- 
matical figures,  (planes),  as  shown  in  Figs. 
49-52.  The  manner  in  which  one  is  formed 
from  the  preceding  one  is  easily  seen  from  the 
figures  themselves. 


Fig.  49. 


\  .' 


Fig.  51. 


/UIL 


Fig.  52. 

As  mentioned  before,  part  of  the  occupa- 
tion described  in  the  preceding  pages  is  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Primary  Department  only, 
where  it  is  combined  with  other  interesting  but 
more  complicated  exercises.  Simply  to  indi- 
cate how  advantageously  this  Gift  may  be 
used  for  instruction  in  geometry  in  later  years, 
we  have  added  Fig.  56,  the  representation  of 
which  shows  the  child  the  visible  proof  of  the 
well-known  Pythagorean  axiom,  by  which  the 
theoretical,  abstract  solution  of  the  same,  cer. 
tainly,  can  alone  be  facilitated. 


Fig.   53. 
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Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  56. 
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For  the  continuation  of  the  exercises  in 
arithmetic,  begun  -with  the  previous  Gifts,  the 
cubes  of  the  present  one  are  of  great  use. 
Exercises  in  addition  and  subtraction  are  con- 
tinued more  extensively,  and  by  the  use  of 
these  means,  the  child  ■will  be  enabled  to  learn 
what  is  usually  called  the  multiplication  table, 
in  a  much  shorter  time  and  in  a  much  more  ra- 
tional way  than  it  could  ever  be  accomplished 
by  mere  memorizing,  without  visible  objects. 

FORMS  OF  BEAUTY. 

If  we  consider  that  the  Fifth  Gift  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  pupils  when  they  have  reached  the 
fifth  year,  Avith  whom,  consequently,  if  they 
have  been  treated  rationally,  the  external  or- 
gans, the  linibs,  as  well  as  the  senses,  and  the 
bodily  mediators  of  all  mental  activity,  the 
ner\-es,  and  their  central  organ,  the  brain,  have 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  development,  and 
their  physical  powers  have  kept  pace  with  such 
development,  we  may  well  expect  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  activity  of  the  pupils  so  pre- 
pared, and  be  justified  in  presenting  to  them 
work  requiring  more  skill  and  ingenuity  than 
that  of  the  previous  Gifts. 

And,  in  fact,  the  progress  with  these  forms 
is  apparently  much  greater  than  with  the  forms 
of  life  ;  because  here  the  importance  of  each  of 
the  thirty-nine  parts  of  the  cube  can  be  made 
more  prominent.  He  who  is  not  a  stranger  in 
mathematics  knows  that  the  number  of  com- 
binations and  peiTHUtations  of  thirty-nine  dif- 
ferent bodies  does  not  count  by  hundreds,  nor 
can  be  expressed  by  thousands,  but  that  mill- 
ions hardly  sufiice  to  exhaust  all  possible  com- 
binations. 

Limitations  are,  therefore,  necessary  here ; 
and  these  limitations  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
laws  of  beauty,  according  to  which  the  whole 
structure  is  not  only  to  be  foraied  harmoniously 
in  itself,  but  each  main  part  of  it  must  also 
answer  the  claims  of  symmetry.  In  order  to 
comply  with  these  conditions,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  during  the  process  of  building  a 
Form  of  Beauty,  to  perform  certain  move- 
ments with  various  parts  simultaneously.  In 
such  cases  it  appears  advisable  to  divide  the 
activity  in  its  single  parts,  and  allow  the  child's 
eye  to  rest  on  these  transition  figures,  that  it 
may  become  perfectly  conscious  of  all  changes 
and  phases  during  the  process  of  development 
of  the  form  in  quesdon.  This  will  render  more 


intelligible  to  the  young  mind,  that  real  beauty 
can  only  be  produced  when  one  o[)posite  bal- 
ances another,  if  the  proportions  of  all  parts 
are  equally  regulated  by  uniting  them  with  one 
common  center. 

Another  limitation  we  find  in  the  fact,  that  * 
each  fundamental  form  from  which  we  start 
is  divided  in  two  main  parts — the  internal  and 
the  external — and  that  if  we  begin  the  changes 
or  mutations  with  one  of  these  opposites,  they 
are  to  be  continued  with  it  until  a  certain  aim 
be  reached.  By  this  process  ceitain  small  steps 
are  created,  which  enable  the  child — and,  still 
more,  the  teacher — to  control  the  method  ac- 
cording to  which  the  perfect  form  is  reached. 

"Each  definite  beginning  conditions  a  cer- 
tain process  of  its  own,  and  however  much 
liberty  in  regard  to  changes  may  be  allowed, 
they  are  always  to  be  introduced  within  cer- 
tain limits  only." 

Thus,  the  fundamental  form  conditions  all 
the  changes  of  the  whole  following  series.  All 
fundamental  forms  are  distinct  from  each  other 
by  their  different  centers,  which  may  be  a 
square,  (Fig.  65),  a  triangle,  (Fig.  91),  a 
hexagon,  octagon,  or  circle. 

Before  the  real  formation  of  figures  com- 
mences, the  child  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  combinations  in  which  the  new  forms 
of  the  divided  cubes  can  be  brought  Avith  each 
other.  It  takes  two  half  cubes,  forms  of  them 
a  whole,  and,  being  guided  by  the  law  of  op- 
posites, arrives  at  the  forms  represented  in 
Figs.  57-64,  and  perhaps  at  others  of  less 
significance. 

The  following  series  of  Figs.  65-106  are  all 
developed  one  from  another,  as  the  careful  ob- 
server will  easily  detect.  As  it  would  lead  too 
far  to  show  the  gradual  growing  of  one  from 
another,  and  all  from  a  common  fundamental 
form,  we  will  show  only  the  course  of  devel- 
opment of  Figs.  65-70. 

The  fundamental  form  (Fig.  65)  is  a  stand- 
ing square,  formed  of  nine  cubes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  equilateral  triangles. 

The  course  of  development  starts  from  the 
center  part.  Tiie  four  cubes  a  move  exter- 
nally,  (Fig.  66),  the  four  cubes  6 do  the  same, 
(Fig.  67),  cubes  a  move  farther  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  triangles,  (Fig.  6S),  cubes  6  move 
to  the  places  where  cubes  a  were  previously, 
(Fig.  69).  If  all  eight  cubes  continue  their 
way  in  the  same  manner,  we  next  obtain  a 


See  chapter  on  Forms  of  Life  and  Knowledge. 
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form  in  -which  a  and  b  remain  with  their  cor- 
ners on  the  half  of  the  catheti ;  then  .follows 
a  figure  like  Gl)  different  only  in  so  far  as  a  and 
b  have  exchanged  positions  ;  then,  in  like  man- 
ner follow  Figs.  68,  07,  GO  and  05. 

We  therefore,  discontinue  the  course.  The 
internal  cubes  so  far  occupied  positions  that 
b  and  c  turned  corners,  a  and  c  sides  toward 
each  other.  In  Fig.  70  b  shows  the  side  and 
a  the  corner.  In  Fig.  71,  we  reach  anew  fun- 
damental form.  Here,  not  the  cubes  of  the 
internal,  but  those  of  the  external  triangles 
furnish  the  material  for  changing  the  form. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher,  by 
strictly  adhering  to  the  law  of  development, 
return  to  the  adopted  fundamental  form.  She 
may  interrupt  the  course  as  we  have  done, 
and  continue  according  to  new  conditions. 
But  however  useful  it  may  be  to  leave  free 
scope  to  the  child's  own  fantas}',  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  Fra^bel's  principle,  to  lead 
to  lau'ful  action,  to  accustom  to  following   a 


definite  rule.  Nor  should  we  ever  forget  that 
the  child  can  only  derive  benefit  from  its  oc- 
cupation, if  we  do  not  over-tax  the  measure 
of  its  strength  and  ability.  The  laws  of  for- 
mation should,  therefore,  always  be  as  definite 
and  distinct  as  simple.  As  soon  as  the  child 
cannot  trace  back  the  way  in  which  you  have 
led  him  in  developing  any  of  tlie  forms  of  life 
or  beauty  ;  if  it  can  notiUscover  how  it  arrived 
at  a  certain  point,  or  how  to  proceed  from  it, 
the  moment  has  arrived  when  the  occupation 
not  only  ceases  to  be  useful,  but  commences 
to  be  hurtful,  and  we  should  always  studiously 
avoid  that  moment. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  child's  control  of 
his  activity,  it  is  well  to  give  the  cubes,  which 
are,  so  to  say,  the  representatives  of  the  law 
of  development,  instead  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c, 
names  of  some  children  present,  or  of  friends 
of  the  pupils.  This  enlivens  the  interest  in 
their  movements,  and  the  children  follow  them 
with  much  more  attention. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


In  the  previous  gifts  only  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  have  been  introduced,  but  these 
require  their  intermediate.  The  slanting  line 
was  indicated  in  the  forms  of  symmetry  made 
with  the  third  and  fourth  gifts,  when  edge  and 
sides  were  brought  to  touch  each  other,  but 
what  was  only  indicated  there,  now  becomes 
permanent  liy  the  bodily  presence  of  the  cube 
di\ided  diagonally. 

By  this  division  of  three  cubes  into  halves 
and  three  into  quarters,  a  new  solid  is  pre- 
sented— the  triangular  prism — which  permits 
of  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in 
choosing  the  form  which  is  best  adapted  for  a 
certain  purpose.  This  prism  and  its  proper 
use  in  building  constitute  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  gift. 

Owing  to  its  many  parts  this  gift  is  much 
in  advance  of  the  previous  ones,  requiring 
greater  dexterity  and  delicacy  of  touch,  while 
it  affords  excellent  training  to  the  lingers. 
When  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children, 
its  greater  quantity  of  material  and  variety  of 
form  is  liable  to  confuse  thcin  ;  they  are  ai)t 
to  become  bewildered  in  the  dictated  exercise, 
and  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  manage  so  much 
material  in  free  play.     Therefore  the  need  of 


quantity  should  be  felt  that  the  material  may 
not  be  wasted  through  misuse. 

There  are  different  ways  of  introducing  this 
gift.  Some  kindergartners  think  it  is  best  to 
present  the  triangular  prism  before  the  gift  is 
offered  to  the  child  as  a  whole,  by  removing 
one  or  two  cubes  from  the  boxes  of  the  third 
gift  and  substituting  half  cubes.  Then,  after 
the  children  have  examined  the  fonn  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  the  number,  the  dimensions  and 
shape  of  the  faces,  one  of  which  they  find  is 
oblong,  two  square  and  two  triangular.  When 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  form,  then 
give  the  name  triangular  ]irism. 

Have  them  place  tiie  halves  according  to  dic- 
tation and  combine  them  to  form  whole  cubes. 
After  this  is  done  successfully  substitute  four 
quarters  in  jilace  of  two  halves,  and  let  the 
children  study  them  in  a  similar  way.  They 
will  notice  the  quarters  are  one-half  as  large 
as  the  half  cubes,  also  that  when  two  quarters 
are  joined  by  their  square  faces  they  have  a 
new  square  prism. 

Direct  one  child  to  put  four  quarters  together 
to  jnake  a  cube,  another  to  make  along  triangu- 
lar prism,  another  to  nuike  a  square  prism 
two  inches  high.  It  is  well  to  let  each  child 
experiment  for  himself  in  building  some  form 
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of  life,  as  a  locomotive,  (Fig.  107),  or  ahouse 
with  a  roof,  -which  helps  the  raiu  to  run  off 
quickly,  (Fig.  108). 

This  small  quantity  of  material  will  give  the 
children  facility  in  combining  the  new  forms, 


Steps  and  Boathouse. — (Near  the  landing 
where  Mary  took  the  small  steamboat) .  Re- 
move the  two  upper  right-hand  cubes  and  the 
top  middle  cube.  Make  a  roof  of  the  two 
half  cubes  by  joining  their  square  faces,  and 


and  in  placing  tliem  according  to  dictation  with-    place  on  top  of  the  two  whole  cubes,  with  the 


out  being  bewildered  and  diverted.  Having 
used  these  four  small  and  two  large  triangular 
prisms  successfully,  the  children  will  be  better 
prepared  for  the  manipulation  of  the  w^hole  gift. 
Another  plan  is  to  present  the  gift  as  a  whole, 
using  only  one,  which  stands  on  the  kinder- 
gartner's  table,  for  the  first  few  lessons.  Com- 
pare  the    gift  as  to  size  wdth  the  third  and 


triangular  faces  front  and  back.  Fig.  110. 


Fig.  107. 

fourth,  then  bring  out  one  of  the  half  cubes, 
teach  the  different  faces,  dictate  as  to  placing 
in  different  directions,  give  the  name,  etc. 
Proceed  with  the  quarter  cube  in  the  same  way, 
until  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  form . 

Let  them  use  both  half  and  quarter  cubes 
with  a  single  whole  cube,  combine  the  halves 
into  a  whole  cube,  make  the  quarters  iuto  cubes, 
square  and  triangular  prisms.  Then  show  the 
children  the  three  ways  of  di\'iding  the  gift 
into  thirds — right  and  left,  front  and  back,  up 
and  down — letting  them  come  forward  to  di- 
vide and  combine  it,  using  also  other  objects 
in  illustration ;  aftei"ward  give  one-third  only 
to  each  child  to  work  with,  or  give  eveiy  third 
child  the  entire  gift  and  assist  him  to  divide 
the  cube  into  thirds,  giving  one  of  these  thirds 
to  the  neighbor  on  each  side. 

The  top  layer  of  each  third  should  consist 
of  one  whole  cube,  one  composed  of  halves  and 
one  of  quarters.     Familiarize  the  children  with 


Fig.  110. 

Steamboat. — Combine  the  two  halves  which 
form  the  roof  of  the  boathouse,  iuto  a  cube, 
placing  it  at  the  left  of  the  steps.  Place  one 
of  the  remaining  cubes  on  top  of  the  right-hand 
cube,  and  the  other  at  the  right.  Remove  the 
quartered  cube,  placing  one  of  the  quarters  on 
top  of  the  lower  left-hand  cube,  with  its  oblong 
face  against  the  upper  left-hand  cube,  and  its 
square  face  slanting  to  the  left.  Take  another 
quarter  and  stand  it  on  a  triangular  face  at  the 
left  of  the  lower  left-hand  cube,  touching  it 
by  its  square  face.  Form  the  remaining  two 
quarters  into  a  square  prism,  and  stand  it  on 
top  of  the  upper  left-hand  cube,  face  front, 
Fig.  111. 

Fort. — (Which  is  passed  on  the  way).  Of 
the  two  separated  quarters,  form  a  square 
prism  and  stand  on  top  of  the  upper  right-hand 
cube,  face  front.  Lift  the  upper  three  cubes 
and  prisms,  placing  them  back  of,  and  touch- 
ing those  they  stand  on.  Fig.  112. 
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Fig.  112. 


Boat. — (Also  passed  on  the  way).  Remove 

the  new  form  by  some  play  which  will  tend  to  the  two  square  prisms,  and  move  the  back  row 

disclose  the  relationship  existing  between  the  one  inch  back.    Take  the  right-hand  front  cube 

parts,and  lead  the  children  to  find  resemblances  and  place  in  the  center,   connecting  the  two 

between  the  prism  and  familiar  life  forms.  The  rows.      Separate  the  left-hand  front  cube,  and 

following  sequence  shows  the  use  of  one- third  place  over  the  front  and  back  middle  cubes, 

of  the  gift.  with     the    square    faces    slanting    right    and 

FIRST   SEQUENCE.*  left.   Stand  one  of  the  quarters  on  its  triangular 

Mary's  visit  to  her  uncle,  who  is  a  light-  face,  at  each  end  of  the  four  right  and  left  cubes 

housekeeper  in  one  of  the  small  Atlantic  tOAvns.  touching  them  by  square  faces.  Fig.  113. 

One-third  of  the  gift  with  cubes  running  right  Boat  Landing. —  (Where  Mary  is   met  by 

and  left,  is  placed  before  each  child.  Fig.  109.  her  cousins).    Remove  the  four  quarters  and 

*  Note  references  to  these  sequences  in  the  chapter  on  Forms  of  Life. 
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combine  into  two  square  pdsms.  Combine  the 
two  halves  into  a  whole  cube  and  i»lace  at  the 
right  of  the  fruntruw.  Keinove  the  center  con- 
necting cube  and  place  at  the  right  of  the 
back  row.  Push  the  two  rows  together,  and 
stand  the  two  prisms  on  top  of  tiie  riglit  and 
left  front  cubes,  faces  front,  these  forming  the 
posts  to  which  the  steamer  is  tied,  Fig.  114. 


Fig.  113. 


Fisr.  111. 


Lighthouse. — (Where  she  finds  her  uncle) . 
Remove  the  square  prisms  and  the  divided 
cube.  Lift  the  four  back  cubes  and  place  in 
a  standing  position  on  top  of  the  front  left- 
hand  cube.  Place  the  right-hand  cube  on  top 
of  the  cube  to  its  left.  Of  the  two  half  cubes 
make  roofs,  with  the  square  faces  slanting 
front  and  back.  Lay  one  of  the  square  prisms 
against  the  lower  right-hand  cube,  and  the 
other  in  front  of  the  tower,  touching  by  ob- 
long faces,  Fig.  115. 

Uncle's  House. — Lift  the  upper  two  cubes 
and  roof  of  the  tower  and  place  against  the 
left  of  the  tower.  Turn  the  half  cubes  with 
their  square  faces  touching  the  center  cube, 
the  oblong  faces  slanting  right  and  left.  Re- 
move the  prism  at  the  right  and  combine  into 
a  half  cube,  placing  it  on  top  of  the  middle 
cube,  with  the  triangular  face  front,  Fig.  116. 


LO. 


Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116. 

Barn,  "Wagon  Shed  axd  Well  House. — Re- 
move the  steps.  Lift  the  center  cube  and  roof, 
and  place  in  front  of  and  against  the  lower 
left-hand  cube,  for  the  shed.  Move  the  right- 
hand  half  cube  over  against  the  other  half  cube 
to  form  a  roof.  Move  the  two  right-hand  cubes 
two  inches  to  the  front,  and  one  inch  to  the 
right.  Join  the  quarter  cubes  which  formed 
the  steps  into  a  half  cube  and  place  on  top  of 


these  cubes  with  triangular  face  front,  for  the 
well  house.  Fig.  117. 

CiiuKcii. — (Which  they  attended  on  the 
Sal  (bath ) .  Remove  the  roof  of  the  wagon  shed 
and  form  into  a  square  prism.  Place  the  well 
house  on  top  of  tiie  shed  and  move  this  tower 
to  the  left  of  the  barn,  roof  slanting  right  and 
left.  Lay  the  prism  in  front  of  the  tower, 
touching  by  its  oblong  face,  Fig.  118. 


Mary's  Home 
spending  many 
right-hand    side 


—  (Where  she  returns  after 
happy  days).  Remove  the 
of  the  church,  and  place  it 
the  left  of  the  tower.  Turn  the  half 
cubes  on  their  oblong  faces  for  the  roof,  the 
square  faces  slanting  front  and  back.  Fig.  Hi). 


against 


Fig.  119. 

"\Mienthe  sequence  is  ended  each  child  builds 
up  his  third  of  the  cube,  the  three  parts  are 
pushed  together  and  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
boxes. 

SECOND  SEQUENCE. 

This  sequence  shows  how  a  third  of  the  gift 
may  be  combined  to  produce  one  form. 

Country  Home  ok  a  Wealthy  Laky. — 
(Who  loves  little  children).  One  third  of  the 
gift  is  placed  before  each  child,  the  top  layer 
removed  and  i)laced  two  inches  in  frnjit.  Take 
the  two  right-hand  cubes  and  stand  in  front  of 
the  left-liand  cubes.  Combine  the  two  half 
cubes  and  place  on  the  back  row  of  cubes  for 
a  roof,  the  oblong  faces  slanting  right  and  left. 
Take  the  remaining  whole  cul)e,  place  one  of 
the  quarters  on  top,  triangular  face  front,  and 
stand  at  the  right  of  the  two  front  cubes.  Com- 
bine two  quarters  into  a  square  prism,  with  the 
remaining  cube  on  top,  triangular  face  front, 
and  stand  upon  the  left  front  cubes,  Fig.  120. 
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Barn. — (Standing  back  of  the  house,  -nhero 
the  cows  and  liorses  are  kept,  and  Avhere  the 
chiklren  like  to  climb  the  haymow  to  hunt 
eggs,  and  watch  Mrs.  Puss  and  her  kittens 
frolic  and  play).  Move  the  back  half  two 
inches  back,  Fig.  121. 


P^ig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Tent. — (Where  the  hostess  was  obliged  to 
shelter  a  number  of  "fresh  air"  children  whom 
she  entertained).  Take  the  roof  off  the  barn 
and  place  it  one  inch  back.  Take  the  upper 
two  cubes  of  the  barn  and  j)lace  in  front  of  the 
lower  two,  Fig.  122. 

Cottage. — (At  a  summer  resort  not  far  dis- 
tant, where  the  daughter  is  stopping,  and  to 
which  the  children  are  driven  behind  Grey  and 
Dapple  for  a  day's  pleasure) .  Remove  the  quar- 
ter cubes  from  the  house,  place  the  remaining 
three  cubes  in  the  center  of  the  four  back  cubes, 
front  and  back,  the  two  cubes  to  the  front. 
Join  the  quarter  cubes  into  two  long  triangular 
prisms,  and  place  on  their  oblong  faces  at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  center  cubes  for  a  roof, 
the  square  faces  slanting  right  and  left.  Place 
the  two  half-cubes  on  the  front  and  back  Biid- 
dle  cu])es  for  roofs,  triangular  faces  front  and 
back,  Fig.  123. 


/ 

^ 

^ 

p 

Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


To  combine  the  thirds  : — 

Summer  Hotel. — (Near  the  beach).  Re- 
verse the  cottages  so  that  the  backs  will  face 
you.  Let  the  child  tliut  divided  the  cube,  re- 
move the  quarters  from  his  cottage  and  form 
two  square  prisms,  on  which  his  neighbor  on 
each  side  pJaces  the  back  half  cuIjc  from  his 
cottage,  and  stands  this  with  triangular  face 
front,  on  the  back  middle  cube.  The  right  and 
left  cottages  are  then  moved  until  they  touch 
the  middle  one,  Fig.  124. 

These  stories  may  be  enlarged  upon,   and 


the  sequences  shortened  or  lengthened,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  children.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercise  the  borrowed  parts  are 
returned,  so  that  the  thirds  may  be  built  up  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  Later  on,  the 
thirds  may  be  divided  by  three  different  ways 
into  nine,  and  those  into  twenty-seven  parts ; 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  mathematical 
knowledge  may  be  gained  through  this  gift. 


Fig.  124. 

If  the  entire  gift  is  presented  without  any 
preliminary  step,  it  should  be  used  so  simply 
that  the  child  will  feel  delight  in  his  material. 
Have  the  blocks  arranged  so  that  when  taken 
from  the  box,  the  cubes  will  be  uniform  as  to 
position  and  arrangement,  the  upper  face  show- 
ing the  vertical,  horizontal  and  slanting  line, 
also  three  squares,  six  right  isosceles  triangles 
of  one  size  and  twelve  smaller  ones. 

The  children  should  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  of  whole  and  divided 
cubes,  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  free  and 
full  use  of  the  gift,  and  they  will  readily  learn 
to  lift  the  u|)per  face  with  its  twenty-one  pieces, 
and  place  it  unbroken  on  the  table. 

Allow  free  scope  to  the  childish  imagination, 
and  as  with  new  material,  free  play  directed 
l)y  the  kindcrgartner  aftoixls  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  self-activity,  it  is  well  to  let  the  chil- 
dren build  each  his  own  form,  the  teacher 
connecting  all  their  various  creations  by  some 
little  improvised  story. 

The  combination  of  the  cubes  to  form  geo- 
meterical  figures  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
evolution  of  one  form  from  another,  important 
in  developing  the  child.  From  a  rectangular 
prism  have  the  children  develop  the  rhomboidal 
prism,  from  this  the  trapezoidal,  then  the  pen- 
tagonal and  hexagonal. 

The  educating  ])<)wer  of  this  gift  is  wonder- 
ful, and  there  seems  no  limit  to  its  constructive 
power.  It  gives  a  large  number  of  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  symmetry,  and 
a  strong  impression  is  made,  that  real  beauty 
can  only  be  produced  w'hen  one  opposite  bal- 
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ances  another,  if  all  the  parts  are  equally  reg- 
ulated by  uniting  them  with  one  common  cen- 
ter. The  directions  for  forming  these  transi- 
tion figures  should  be  direct  and  simple,  so 
that  the  child  can  return  to  the  original  form, 
by  reversing  the  movements  without  taxing 
him  too  much. 

The  material  is  particularly  adapted  to 
architecture,  and  the  forms  of  life  come  very 
near  to  reality  on  account  of  the  prisms,  which 
aid  materially  with  their  slanting  surfaces  to 
represent  roofs,  chimneys,  towers,  etc.  The 
method  followed  in  the  handling  of  this  ma- 
terial gives  a  sure  guide  for  bringing  order  out 
of  all  manifoldness  of  form, 
sequence  shows  the  use  of  the  entire  gift 

THIRD  SEQUENCE. 

Entire  gift  as  placed  before  each  child, 
Fig.  125. 

Triumphal  Arch. — Move  the  back  row  of 
cubes  two  inches  back  and  to  the  left.  Remove 
the  upper  layer  of  half  cubes,  then  separate 
into  three  columns,  covering  the  right  and  left 
column  with  a  half  cube  for  a  roof,  and  the 
center  column  with  two  halves  joined  by  square 
faces.  This  forms  three  towers.  Next  move 
the  front  row  of  cubes  to  the  right  and  on  a 
line  with  what  was  the  middle  row,  leaving  a 
half-inch  space  between 


The  following 


Move  the  right-hand 


L 


Fig.  125. 

column  half  an  inch  to  the  right,  and  the  left- 
hand  column  one  half-inch  to  the  left,  and 
over  these  three  openings  stand  the  towers, 
with  triangular  faces  front  and  back,  the  tower 
with  the  double  roof  being  placed  over  the 
center  opening.  The  two  remaining  halves 
place  right  and  left  of  the  outside  towers,  with 
the  oblong  faces  slanting  away  from  the  towers, 
Fig.  126. 

Gates  ok  a  Walled  City. — Move  the  right- 
hand  tower  so  it  stands  on  the  cubes  at  its  left 


and  the  left-hand  tower  so  it  stands  on  the 
cubes  at  its  right.  Remove  the  right  and  left 
columns  and  of  the  rigiit  column  make  a  base 
of  two  cubes  with  the  third  cul)e  over  the  cen- 
ter, and  on  top  of  this  place  the  half  cube  with 
triangular  face  front.  Do  the  same  with  the 
left-hand  column,  then  push  these  against  the 
front  of  the  double  columns.  Fig.  127. 


j^ 


Fig.  126. 


Cathedral. — Remove  these  two  front  pieces 
and  the  towers.  Place  the  six  left-hand  cubes 
at  the  back  of  the  six  right-hand  cubes,  form- 
ing a  square  prism,  three  cubes  high.  Against 
the  right  and  left  of  this  prism,  place  the  two 
front  pieces  so  that  the  roofs  slant  front  and 
back.  Take  the  four  halves  from  the  towers 
and  combine  them  into  a  roof  for  the  top  of 
the  prism,  the  oblong   faces  slanting  right  and 


Fig.  127.  Fig.  128. 

left.  Place  the  two  towers  together  and  stand 
them  in  front  of  the  square  prism.  Lay  the 
remaining  tower  directly  in  front  of  these,  for 
steps.  Fig.  128. 

From  this  form  the  children  may  easily  re- 
turn to  the  whole  cube.  In  using  the  entire 
gift,  each  child  might  divide  the  gift  into  thirds 
using  each  third  for  a  diflferent  forai,  making 
different  buildings  in  a  town. 


FIFTH  GIFT  B* 


This  gift  combines  cylindrical  with  cubical  Have  them  combine  two  half- cylinders  with 

forms  and  is  in  the  line  of  the  further  develop-  the  cube  and  they  have  the  oval,  Fig.   6,  and 

ment  of  the  series  of  building  blocks   which  with  four  half-cylinders  they  obtain  the  double 

Fra:;bel  e\adently  intended  to  carry  out,  as  it  oval,  Fig.  7. 

is  obvious  that  after    the    blocks    containing  Compare  the  half-cylinder  with  the  triangu- 

straight  forms  derived  from  the  cube  have  been  lar  ])rism  and  combine  the  two  by  square  faces, 

presented,  the  round  forms  derived  from  the  Fig.  8. 


sphere  and  cylinder  should  follow. 

This  gift  contains  twelve  whole  cubes,  three 
quartered  cubes,  eight  hollowed  cubes,  and 
twelve  half-cylinders.  Like  the  fifth  gift  it  is 
separated  into  three  layers,  one  above  the  other. 

The  first  layer  consists  of  nine  whole  cubes. 
Fig.  1  ;  the  second  layer  presents  three  whole 
cubes,  three  quartered  cubes,  and  three  cylin- 
ders halved  lengthwise.  Fig.  2  ;  the  third  and 
upper  layer  has  eight  hollowed  cubes  and  six 
half-cylinders.  Fig.  3. 


Place  a  half-cylinder  and  a  triangular  prism 


t 


Fig.  y 


Fig. 


10. 


Fig.  11 


rr 


7v 
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Fig.   2. 


l^ig. 


Fig.  13. 

on  opposite  sides  of  the  cube,  joining  it  by 
square  faces,  so  one  end  will  be  rounded  and 
the  opposite  end  pointed. 

Bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  hollowed 
cube.  Fig.  9.  Call  attention  to  the  faces,  which 
number  seven  ;  two  of  them  are  square  like  the 
face  of  the  cube ;  two  others  are  oblongs,  just 
one  half  as  large  ;  one  is  a  hollow  curved  sur- 
face, and  the  top  and  bottom  faces  are  equal, 
being  a  square  with  a  quarter  circle  removed 
from  one  corner,  Fig.  10. 

Ask  how  many  edges  they  find  on  this  form  ; 


In  presenting  this  gift  let  the  children  find 
familiar  forms  first,  and  when  they  have  be-  ^^w  many  are  straight,  how  many  are  curved? 
come  acquainted  with  the  new  elements  in  the  What  is  the  number  of  corners  ?  Let  the  chil- 
gift,  they  may  find  the  simple  combination  of  ^^^^^  combine  two  of  these  hollowed  cubes  by 
these  forms,  one  with  another.  They  will  rec-  oblong  faces  and  an  arch  is  obtained,  Y\g.  11, 
ognize  the  cube  and  the  triangular  prism  of  the 
fifth  gift,  and  the  kindergartner  should  then  call 
attention  to  the  half-cylinder.  Ask  how  many 
faces  they  find  ?     How  many  are  curved  ?  how 

many  are  straight?  They  will  notice  that  one     itjo-^  14^  jtjo-    15  Fio-    16 

face  is  a  square  like  the  face  of  the  cube,  that   ^^^^^  ^^[.^^^  being  "specially  adapted 'to  that 
two  are  the  form  of  a  half-cu-cle    Pig.  4,  and      ^^  ^   combination  of  three  hollowed 

tliat  the  fourth  is  a  curved  surface.  1  u  „    ^^  ™    +1  ^         t       •    1     t->-      1  r, 

cubes,  forms  three  quarters  of  acn-cle.  Fig.  12, 

and  by  uniting  four  an  entire  circle  is  made, 

showing  a  hollow  center  into  which  the  cylinder 

may  be  fitted.  Fig.  13.     By  joining  the  square 

faces  instead  of  the  oblong  we  have  Fig.    14, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7.     Fig.  8. 


Ask  how  many  edges  the  half  cylinder  has  ?  and  by  combining  with  the  half-cylinder,  we 

O'ltof  the  six  edges  how  many  are  straight?  have  the  undulating  curve,  as  seen  in  Figs,  15 

How   rniiuy  are  cuin^ed?     How  many  corners  and  16. 

are  there  ?  After  the  children  have  seen  the  gift  as  a 

Let  the  children  combine  two  half-cylinders  whole  and  have  become  acquainted  with  the 

and  they  will  recognize  their  old  friend  the  cylin-  different  forms,  it  is  well  to  separate  it  into 

der.  Fig.  5.     By  com{)aring  the  cylinder  and  three  layers,  that  the  children   may  find    the 

cube  the  children  will  find  they  are  of  the  same  number  of  parts  and  the  arrangement  of  each, 

dimensions.  These  exercises  may  be  given  gradually,  the 

*  This  gift  is  less  often  used  than  others,  but  its  curved  pieces  add  new  and  interesting  buliding  forms. 
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kindergartner  ^Knng  careful  that  the  cliiltl  ob-  style  of  arohitocture  Vjeijii^jn-oininentin  the  life 
serves  with  clearness  and  decision,  advancing  forms  of  which  tlie  acconipanyinsr  illustrations 
him  only  as  he  is  capable  of  making  iuielligent  only  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
use  of  bis  materials. 

FOKMS  OF  T.TFE. 


i-'iK.  y 


Ruins  of  a  Cloister 


Monument, 


Fig.   l.s. 
A  Portion  of  a  Wall. 


Fig.  22. 


Gate  of  a  Fortress. 


P^ig.  10. 
Ancient  City  Gate. 


Fig.  23. 
Railroad  Train  on  Bridge. 


\ 


Fig.  24. 

Royal  Archway.      '  Railroad  Station. 

The  cur\'ed  line  of  this  gift  gives  a  special  gift,  which  may  l)e  brought  out  ucder  the  skill- 
importance  to  the  exercises.  Arches  and  round  ful  direction  of  the  kindergartner  and  the  full 
columns  may  now  be  constructed,  the  Roman   and  careful  attention  of  the  children. 
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Monument. 


Fig.  25. 


Portico. 


Fig.   26. 


FORMS  OF  SYMMETRY. 

The  foiins  of  symmetry  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  previous  gifts.  Se- 
quences may  easily  be  developed  and  figures 
constructed  which  are  varied  and  pleasing  in 
design,  the  rounded  forms  of  the  gift  giving  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  their  own. 


Fig.  27. 


P'^isf.  28. 


Fiff.  29. 


Fig.   30. 


We  give  but  a  few  illustrations,  leaving  the 
teacher  free  to  follow  her  own  ideas.  Fig.  31. 

In  the  forms  of  knowledge,  the  child's  at-  13,  the  children  of  the  kindergarten   being  too 

tention  should  be  directed  to  those  which  are  young  to  grasp  the  special   mathematical  truths 

the  most  simple,  as  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  11,  12  and  which  may  be  derived  by  means  of  this  gift. 


THE  SIXTH  GIFT* 

LARGE  CUBE,  CONSISTING  OF  DOUBLY  DIVIDED  OBLONG  BLOCKS. 


As  the  Third  and  Fifth  Gifts  form  an  es- 
pecial sequence  of  development,  so  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  The  latter  is,  so  to  say,  a  higher  po- 
tence  of  the  former,  permitting  the  obser^-a- 
tion  in  greater  clearness,  of  the  qualities,  rela- 
tion, and  laws,  introduced  previously. 

The  G  if  t  contains  twenty-seven  oblong  blocks 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  Fourth 
Gift.  Of  these  twenty-seven  blocks,  eighteen 
are  whole,  six  are  divided  breadthwise,  each 
in  two  squares,  and  three  by  a  lengthwise  cut, 
each  in  two  columns  ;  altogether  making  thirty- 
six  pieces. 

The  children  soon  become  acquainted  with 
this  Gift,  as  the  variety  of  forms  is  much  less 
than  in  the  preceding  one,  where  by  an  oblique 
division  of  the  cubes,  an  entirely  new  radical 
principle  was  introduced. 

It  is  here,  therefore,  mainly  the  proportions 
of  size  of  the  oblong  and  square  blocks,  and 
columns  contained  in  this  Gift  and  the  number 
of  each  kind  of  these  bodies,  about  which  the 
child  has  to  become  enlightened,  before  engag- 
ing in  building — playing,  creating — with  this 
new  material. 

The  cube  is  placed  upon  the  table — all  parts 
are  disjoined — then  equal  parts  collected  into 
groups,  and  the  child  is  then  asked,  "How 
many  blocks  have  you  altogether  ?  How  many 
oblong  blocks ?  how  many  square  blocks?  how 
many  columns  ?  Compare  the  sides  of  the  blocks 
with  another,  take  an  oblong  block,  how  many  knowledge,  because  of  their  architectural  fun- 
Bquare  blocks  do  you  need  to  cover  it?  how  damental  forms  and  the  mathematical  propor- 
many  columns?  tions  of  their  single  parts,  can,  therefore,  not 

Place  the  oblong  block  upon  its  long  edge,  fail  to  give  nourishment  to  various  powers  <rf 
now  upon  its  shortest  side — and  state  how  the  mind, 
many  square  blocks  or  columns  you  need  in 
order  to  reach  its  height,  in  either  case."  Ex- 
ercises of  this  kind  will  instruct  the  child  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  it  to  proceed,  in  a  shoit  time 
to  the  individual  creating,  or  producing  occu- 
pation wixh  this  new  Gift. 

FORMS  OF  LIFE. 
It  is  the  forms  of  life,  particularly,  for  which 
this  Gift  proA-ides  material,  far  better  fitted, 
than  any  previously  used.    The  oblong  blocks 
admit  of  a  much  larger  extension  of  the  plane,        House 
and  allow  the  enclosure  of  a  much  more  ex-    door. 

*  Some  kinderga  'eners  find  it  preferable  to  use  the  Sixth  gift  before  the  Fifth.  With  the  use  of  the 
enlarged  Fifth  Gift  tL  '  andling  of  quarters  and  halves  becaoies  less  tr>'ing.  The  quarter  cubes  of  the  small 
Fifth  Gift  make  nervoi  work  for  many  children.  The  small  pieces  of  the  Sixth  Gift  are  handled  with  leas 
difficulty,  hence  the  tendi.  icv  to  introduce  it  first. 


tensive  hollow  space,  than  was  possible,  for 
instance,  with  the  cubes  of  the  Fifth  Gift. 
Innumerable  forms  can  therefore  be  produced 
with  this  (iift,  and  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  pupil  will  be  constantly  increased. 

This  very  variety,  however,  should  induce 
the  careful  teacher  to  prevent  the  child's  purely 
accidental  production  of  forms.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  act  according  to  certain  rules  and 
laws,  to  reach  a  certain  aim.  The  established 
principle,  that  one  form  should  alvvays  be  de- 
rived from  another,  can  be  carried  out  here 
only  with  great  ditticulty,  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  material.  It  is  therefore  frequently 
necessary,  particularly  with  the  more  compli- 
cated structures, to  lay  an  entirely  new  foun- 
dation for  the  building  to  be  erected. 

It  is  necessary,  at  all  times,  to  follow  the 
child  in  his  operations — his  questions  should 
alwaj'S  be  answered  and  suggestions  made  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  ideas. 

It  affords  an  abundance  of  pleasure  to  a  child 
to  obsen'e  that  we  understand  him  and  liis 
work,  it  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  in  edu- 
cation to  neglect  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  pupil's  sphere  of  thinking  and  acting ; 
and  if  we  ever  should  allow  ourselves  to  go  so 
far  as  to  ridicule  his  productions  instead  of 
assisting  him  to  improve  on  them,  we  would 
commit  a  most  fatal  error. 

The  selections  of  forms  of  life,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  the  meantime  forms  of  art  and 


Without   Roof:    back  wall   has  nO 
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Fig.  2. 
Ground  Plan  for  House. 


Fig.  3. 
Colonnade.     First  row,  five  oblong  Mocks 
laid  lengthwise,  :nid  Vtaek  wall  consisting   of 
ten  standing  oblong  blocks  upon  which  are  ten 
square  blocks. 


Fig.  4. 
Hall,  with  Columns. 


Fig.  7. 
Monument  in  Honor  of  Some  Fallen  Hero. 
First  row, eight  oblong  blocks;  second,  square 
of  niue  square  blocks,  partially'  constructed  of 
oblong  blocks  ;  third, four  single  square  blocks  ; 
then  four  columns,  four  single  square  blocks, 
square  of  four  square  blocks,  etc. 


Fig.  r>. 
Summer  House.      Vestibule   formed  by  six 
columns. 


Fig.  8. 
Facade  of  a  Large  House. 


Fig.   6. 
Memorial  Column  of  the  Three  Friends. 


Fig.  9. 
The  Columns  of  the  Three  Heroes. 
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Fig.  10. 

Entrance  to  Hall  of  Fame.  First  row,  six 
square  and  six  olilonii  liloeks  ;  second  row,  six 
obloniT  blocks  ;  third  row,  six  square  blocks, etc. 
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Facade. 


Fig.   13. 
Covered  Summer  House. 
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Fig.   14. 
Front  View  of  a  Factory 
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Double  Colonnade. 
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Fig.  17. 


Monument. 
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Fig.  18. 
Columns  of  Concord. 

The  fantasy  of  the  child  is  inexhaustibly 
rich  in  inventing  new  forms.  It  creates  gar- 
dens, yards,  stnbles  Avith  horses  and  cattle, 
household  furniture  of  all  kinds,  beds  with 
sleeping  biothors  and  sisters  in  them,  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  etc. 

If  several  cliildrrn  combine  their  individual 
building  they  produce  large  structures,  perfect 


barnyards  with  all  outbuildings  in  them,  nay, 
whole  villages  and  towns.  The  idea  that  in 
union  there  is  strength,  and  that  by  co-opera- 
tion great  things  may  be  accomplished,  will 
thus  early  become  manifest  to  the  young  mind. 

FORMS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

These  also  appear  in  much  smaller  numbers 
compared  with  the  richness  and  multiplicity  of 
the  Fifth  Gift.  By  the  absence  of  oblique  (ob- 
tuse and  acute)  angles,  they  are  limited  to  the 
square  and  oblong,  and  exercises  introduced 
with  these  previously,  may  be  repeated  here 
with  advantage. 

All  Froebel's  Gifts  are  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  feature  that  they  can  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  by  frequently  introducing 
repetitious  under  varid  conditions  and  forms, 
by  which  means  we  are  sure  to  avoid  that  dry 
and  fatiguing  monotony  which  must  needs  re- 
sult from  repeatiug  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
manner  and  foim.  And  still  more,  the  child, 
thereby,  becomes  accustomed  to  recognize  like 
in  unlike,  similarity  in  dissimilarity,  oneness 
in  multiplicit}^,  and  connection  in  the  appar- 
ently disconnected. 

In  Figs.  19-25  all  squares  that  can  be  formed 
with  the  Sixth  Gift  aie  represented.  In  Fig.  26 
we  see  a  transition  from  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge to  those  of  beauty. 
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FORMS  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  forms  of  beauty  of  this  Gift  offer  far 
less  diversity  thau  those  of  Gift  No.  5  ;  owing, 
however,  to  the  peculiar  proportions  of  the 
plane,  they  present  suHlcient  opportunity  for 
characteristic  representations,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

We  give  in  Figs.  27-41  a  single  succession 
of  development  of  such  forms.  The  progres- 
sive changes  are  easily  recognized,  as  the  ob- 
long block,  wiiich  needs  to  be  moved  to  pro- 
duce the  following  figure,  is  always  marked  by 
a  letter.     The  center-piece  always  consists  of 


two  of  the  little  columns,  standing  one  uj)oii 
another,  and  important  modifications  may  be 
produced  by  using  the  oblong  blocks  in  lying 
or  standing  positions,  liy  employing  tlic  four 
little  columns  in  various  ways  many  pleasant 
changes  can  be  produced  by  them. 

"With  the  Sixth  Gift  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
two  series  of  development  given  by  Froebel  in 
the  building  blocks,  whose  aim  is  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  the  general  qualities  of  the  solid 
body  by  his  own  obsei-vation  and  occupation 
with  the  same. 
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Fio;.  37 


Fig:.  38. 
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Fig.  41. 


While  as  a  whole,  this  gift  is  more  like  the 
fifth  it  stir])asses  that  gift  in  its  constructive 
capacity,  the  forms  built  being  more  complete 
and  finislied,  and  requiring  more  delicacy  of 
touch,  as  they  are  of  a  lighter  and  more  grace- 
ful style  of  structure  and  moi-e  easily  destroyed. 

The  cohnnn,  which  is  tlu;  chief  ciiaracteristic 
of  the  gift,  and  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
.jifth  gift  when  two  quarters  were  joined  l>y 
square  faces,  enables  the  children  to  build  high 
structures  resembling  Grecian  architectui-e,  be- 
•  side  many  other  pleasing  forms  which  are  de- 
. pendent  upon  it. 

In  its  jiarts  this  gift  most  resembles  the 
fourth  gift,  and  the  forms  like  the  bricks  of 
that  gift,  can  stand,  lie  or  sit ;  the  different 
parts  also  serve  in  measuring  length,  breadth 
and  height. 


Although  not  so  rich  and  varied  in  forms  of 
symmetry  and  knowledge,  this  gift  is  more 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  life  forms  than 
any  of  the  previous  ones,  and  the  number  is  al- 
most unlimited,  the  nsatcrial  being  especiall}' 
adapted  for  the  forming  of  apertures.  It  al- 
lows the  use  of  more  forms  of  comparison  than 
the  other  gifts,  and  emphasizes  the  proportion 
of  different  parts  in  respect  to  size,  giving  a 
clear  idea  of  forms,  their  number  and  position. 

In  introducing  this  gift,  let  the  children  see  if 
they  can  find  any  old  friends  among  the  forms, 
then  count  the  edges,  faces  and  corners  of  the 
brick,  column  and  square  plinth.  Have  them 
compare  the  cohnnn  and  brick,  the  square  plinth 
and  brick,  and  the  column  and  square  plinth. 
Lead  them  to  see  how  the  forms  may  vary  in 
size  and  shape   and  yet   be   equal  in  volume. 
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Compare  this  gift  with  the  fiftli  ami  point  out 
the  different  yra.ys  of  dividing  each.  By  sepa- 
rating tliis  gift  into  six  hiyers  the  children  may 
learn  the  nuni})er  of  bricks,  columns  and  stpiare 
j)linths  contained  in  it.  The  gift  may  1r^  di- 
vided among  three  children  by  separating  it 
into  three  groups,  each  consisting  of  two  layers 
which  they  will  see  isone  third  of  the  gift.  The 
laying  out  of  the  gift  and  the  building  of  one 
form  may  constitute  a  lesson.  Then  these 
forms  may  be  built  and  joined  together ;  after- 
ward these  steps  may  all  be  retraced  to  the 
layer,  or  the  gift  may  be  built  up  direct  from 
the  last  form. 

Let  the  children  experiment  in  finding  and 
using  tlie  form  which  is  best  adapted  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  and  they  will  soon  see  how  the 
column  is  fitted  to  meet  certain  needs.  Give 
simple  directions  and  let  them  work  out  the 
rest  for  themselves,  having  a  definite  puipose 
in  Niew.  Ask  questions  as  to  which  form  is 
best  suited  for  their  purpose,  and  lead  them 
through  the  ideas  of  proportion  and  form  to 
reach  certain  results,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
idea  of  unity  in  any  building  the  children  may 
do.  As  soon  as  the  children  are  able,  let  each 
child  have  a  whole  gift,  then  sequences  may  be 
given  and  connected  by  a  story. 

A  LIFE  SEQUENCE. 

Separate  the  gift,  (Fig.  42)  into  six  layers, 
three  of  which  shall  each  contain  three  bricks 
and  three  square  plinths  ;  the  other  three  should 
consist  of  three  bricks,  two  columns  and  one 


^ 

Fig.   42. 

square  plinth,  "which  are  placed  one  inch  back 
of  the  former  three  layers,  as  in  Fig.  43.  The 
front  and  back  right-hand  layers  form  one  third 
of  the  gift,  with  which  we  first  build. 

Take  two  square  plinths  and  place  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rightandleftbricksof  the  front  layer. 
On  each  square  plinth  stand  a  column,  face 
front,  and  place  a  square  plinth  on  top  of  each 
column.  Then  lay  a  brick  from  right  to  left  on 
its  broad  face,  on  top  of  the  two  square  i)linths 
just  placed.     Lay  another  brick  on  its  broad 


face,  in  front  and  against  the  center  of  the  base 
and  the  remaining  brick  on  theone  just  placed 
so  that  its  narrow  face  will  touch  the  square 
plinths.  These  bricks  form  the  steps.  Make 
two  similar  figures  with  the  remaininij  two 
thirds,  as  in  Fig.  44. 


^^^^ 


F 


Fig. 


43. 


Place  two  of  these  thirds  back  to  back  so 
that  the  steps  will  face  to  the  right  and  left ; 
and  against  the  front  of  this  figure,  place  the 
steps  from  the  remaining  third,  the  upper  brick 


Fig.  44. 
touching  the  square  ])linths,  leaving  the  under 
brick  one  half  inch  from  the  liase.  Lift  the 
remaining  part  of  the  third  fonii  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  bricks  which  make  the  base, 
and  stand  on  top  of  the  other  two  thirds,  with 
the  columns  right  and  left.  On  this  stand  one 
of  the  remaining  three  bricks,  the  narrow  face 
front.  Form  steps  of  the  other  two  bricks  and 
place  in  the  rear,  as  in  Fig.  45. 


Kig.4(K 

brick,  then  lift  the 
down  to  the  square 
plinths  which  are  on  top  of  the  lower  columns, 
and  put  it  one  side,  after  having  placed  the 
removed  brick  between  the  two  lower  bricks  to 


Remove  the  standing 
upper  part  of  this  form 
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form  a  base  of  three  bricks.  Take  away  the 
steps  autl  place  four  of  the  l)ricks  on  their 
broad  faces,  on  top  of  the  four  square  plinths, 
the  sides  running  right  and  left.  On  these 
l)lace  tlie  remaining  four  bricks  on  their  broad 
faces,  the  sides  running  front  and  back.  Then 
stand  the  form  which  was  put  one  side  in  the 
center  of  these  four  bricks,  the  columns  being 
on  the  right  and  left,  Fig.  4G. 

Remove  tlie  top,  including  the  base  of  three 
bricks,  and  i)lace  at  the  right  of  the  figure,  the 
bases  tcniching  Ity  edges.      Remove  the  remain- 


Of  the  two  archways  form  steps  for  the  three 
sections  and  we  have  the  three  original  thirds, 
which  the  children  may  easily  separate  into 
layers,  and  then  build  up  into  the  gift,  the 
layers  alternating. 

A  BEAUTY  SEQUENCE. 

The  fundamental  form  is  an  enclosed  hexa- 
gon made  with  all  the  bricks,  three  of  them 
forming  each  oide  of  the  hexagon.  Within  the 
enclosed  space  is  aheragon  formed  with  square 
plinths,  the  Aice  of  each  ])liiilh  being  directly 
opposite  the  central  brick  of  the  outer  hexagon. 
In  the  spaces  of  the  laige  hexagon  is  a  square 
plinth  touching  adjacent  sides  by  corners,  and 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  idinth  is  a  column  touch- 
ing the  center  of  each  plinth  l)y  its  square  face- 
Fig.  49. 


Fig.  47. 

ing  two  layers  of  li ricks  down  to  the  square 
plinths  on  the  columns  and  place  two  of  the 
bi'icks  with  edges  ruiuvit.g  front  and  back,  on 
top  of  the  center  and  left  hand  square  plinths, 
forming  a  figure  similar  to  that  on  the  right 
hand.  Place  two  bricks  on  their  narrow  faces 
above  the  opening  at  the  right  with  the  edges 
extending  over  it.  Cover  these  with  a  brick 
placed  on  its  broad  face.  Repeat  this  over  the 
opening  at  the  left,  as  in  Fig.  47. 


Fig.   4S. 

Remove  the  six  bricks  just  placed  on  top, 
a.nd  then  turn  the  three  sections  of  the  figure 
balf-way  round,  placing  them  in  a  line  running 
right  and  U'ft,  with  an  opening  one  inch  wide 
between  the  sections.  vStand  a  l)rick  with 
narrow  faee  front,  upon  the  exposed  corners  of 
the  four  center  square  plinths,  and  cover  with 
the  two  rennvining  ])ricks  placed  on  their  broad 
faces,  forming  two  archvyays,  Fig.  48. 


Push  the  center  brick  of  each  side  of  the 
hexagon  toward  the  inner  hexagon  until  their 
small  faces  meet.  Fig.  AO. 

Remove  the  square  plinths  forming  the  inner 
hexagon  to  the  space  directly  opposite  on  the 
outer  hexagon.  Form  a  new  inner  hexagon 
with  the  square  faces  of  the  columns.  Fig.  51. 

Push  the  bricks  back  to  their  original  posi- 
tions. Fig.  52. 

Move  the  square  plinths  in  the  spaces  out 
until  two  angles  are  in  line  with  the  angles  of 
the  adjacent  bricks.  Remove  the  columns 
from  the  center  to  the  outside,  and  let  them 
touch  the  plinths  by  their  long  faces,  Fig.   53. 

Push  the  center  brick  of  each  side  of  the  hexa- 
gon toward  the  center  of  the  form,  the  angles 
meeting  and  outlining  a  small  hexagon,  Fig.  64. 
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Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  52. 
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Turn    the    square    plinths  with  one  angle 
to'ward  the  center  of  the  form,  Fig,  55. 


Move  the  plinths  neai'est  the  hexagon  to  the 
spaces  of  the  hexagon.     Move  the  center  bricks 
Move  the  columns  along  until  they  touch  the    back  to  their  original  positions,  Fig.  57. 

Change  the  columns  so  that  they  will  touch 


Fig.  56.  Fig.  57. 

outer  angle  of  the  plinth  next  to  them  by^  the  the  last  plinths  moved  by  their  square  faces, 

center  of  their  long  faces.     Move  the  remain-  Place  the  remaining  plinths  in  the  center  to 

ing  plinths  to  touch  tlie  columns  on  their  outer  form  a  small  hexagon,  and  we  have  the  origi- 

faces  by  an  angle,  Fig.  b6.  nal  form 


THE  SEVENTH  GIFT.* 
squarp:  a2sD  triaxgui^vr  tablets  for  laying  of  figures. 


All  mental  development  hcorins  with  con- 
crete beiniis.  The  material  ■workl  witli  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  manifestations  first  attracts  the 
senses  and  excites  them  to  acti^^ty,  thus  caus- 
ing the  rudimental  operations  of  the  mental 
powers.  Gradually — only  after  many  proc- 
esses, little  defined  and  t'xi)lained  by  any  sci- 
ence as  yet,  have  taken  place — man  becomes 


"With  the  tablets  the  embodied  planes,  the 
child  cannot  represent  a  sofa,  but  a  form  simi- 
lar to  it ;  an  image  of  the  sofa  can  be  produced 
by  arranging  the  squares  and  triangles  in  a 
certain  order. 

"NVe  shall  see,  at  some  future  time,  how 
Fra?bel  continues  on  this  road,  progressing 
from  the  plane  to  the  line,  from  the  line  to 


enabled  to  proceed  to  higher  mental  activity,    the  point  and  finally  enables  the  child  to  draw 


from  the  original  impressions  made  upon  his 
senses  by  the  various  surroundings  in  the  ma- 
terial world. 

The  earliest  impressions,  it  is  tnie,  if  often 
repeated,  leave  behind  them  a  lasting  trace 
on  the  mind.  But  between  this  attained  pos- 
sibility to  recall  once-made  obser\-ations  to 
re[)resent  the  oltject  perceived  by  our  senses, 


the  image  of  the  object,  with  pencil  or  pen  in 
his  own  little  hand. 

THE  QUADRANGULAR  LAYING  TAB- 
LETS  (Squares). 

(Seb  Figs,  i — 15). 

In  a  similar  way  as  was  done  with  the  va- 
rious building  srifts,  the  child  is  led  to  an  ac- 


hy mental  image  (imagination),  and  the  real  quaintance  with  the  various  qualities  of  the 
thinking  or  reasoning,  the  real  pure  abstrac-  new  material,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
tion,  there  is  a  very  long  step,  and  nothing  in    things,  possessing  similar  qualities.     It  is  ad- 


our  whole  svstem  of  education  is  more  worthy 
of  consideration  than  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
transition  from  a  life  in  the  concrete,  to  a  life 
of  more  or  less  abstract  thinking  to  which  our 
children  are  submitted  when  entering  school 
from  the  parental  house. 


%-isable  to  let  the  child  understand  the  connec- 
tion existing  between  this  and  the  previous 
gifts.  The  laying  tablets  are  nothing  but  the 
embodied  planes,  or  separated  sides  of  the 
cube.  Cover  all  the  sides  of  a  cube  with 
square  tablets  and  after  the  child  has  recog- 


Froebel,  by  a  long  series  of  occupation  ma-    nized  the  cube  in  the  body  thus  formed,  let  it 


Trian- 
gular 
tablets. 


i 


terial,  has  successfully  bridged  over  this  chasm 
which  the  child  has  to  traverse,  and  the  first 
place  among  it,  the  la}-ing  tablets  of  various 
forms  occupy. 

The  series  of  tablets  is  contained   in   five 
boxes  containing : — 

A.  Quadrangular  square  tablets. 

B.  Right  angular  (equal  sides). 

C.  Equilateral. 

D.  Obtuse  angular  (equal  sides), 

E.  Rightangular(unequal sides).  ^ 
The  child  was  heretofore  engaged  with  solid 

bodies,  and  in  the  representation  of  real  things. 
He  produced  a  house,  garden,  sofa,  etc.  It  is 
true  the  sofa  was  not  a  sofa  as  it  is  seen  in 
reality;  the  one  built  by  the  child,  was  there- 
fore, so  to  say,  an  image  already,  but  it  was 
a  botlily  image,  so  much  so  that  the  child 
could  place  ujion  it  a  little  something  repre- 
senting his  doll.  The  child  considered  it  a 
real  sofa,  and  so  it  was  to  the  child,  fulfilling. 


separate  the  tablets  one  by  one,  from  the  cube 
hidden  by  them. 

The  following,  or  similar  questions  are  here 
to  be  introduced  : — AVhat  is  the  form  of  this 
tablet?  How  many  sides  has  it?  How  many 
angles?  Look  carefully  at  the  sides.  Are  they 
alike  or  unlike  each  other?  They  are  all  alike. 
Now  look  at  the  corners.  These  also  are  all 
alike.     "Where  have  you  seen  similar  figures? 

What  are  such  figures  called  ?  Can  you  show 
me  angles  somewhere  else?  Where  the  two 
walls  meet  is  an  angle.  Here,  there  and  every- 
where you  find  angles. 

But  all  angles  are  not  alike,  and  they  are 
therefore  differently  named.  All  these  dif- 
ferent names  you  will  learn  successively,  but 
now  let  us  turn  to  our  tablet.  Place  it  right 
straight  before  you  upon  the  table.  Can  you 
tell  me  now  what  direction  these  two  sides 
have  Avhich  form  the  angle?  The  one  is  hori- 
zontal, the  other  vertical.     An  angle  which  is 


as  it  did,  in  his  little  world,  the  purposes  of    formed  if  a  vertical  meets  a  horizontal  line,  is 
A  real  sofa  in  real  life.  called    a   right   angle.      How  many  of  such 

*  Comparatively  little  use  should  be  made  of  all  Gifts  io  the  flat;  once  weekly  Is  sufficient.  See  Chapter  on 
"Less  Mathematics  in  the  Kindergarten."  The  enlarge<J  tablets  and  sticks  are  desirable.  The  moving  of  the 
tiny  pieces  is  considered  nervous  work  for  rouiig;  children.  The  tablets  are  sometimes  used  with  the  blocks,  as, 
after  building  a  table,  use  circular  tablets  for  plates. 
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angles  can  you  count  on  your  tablet?     Four. 
Show  me  such  rioht  angles  somewhere  else. 

By  the  acquisitiou  of  this  knowledge  the 
child  has  made  an  important  step  forward. 
Looking  for  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and 
for  right  angles,  he  is  led  to  investigate  more 
deeply  the  relations  of  form,  which  he  had 
heretofore  observed  only  in  regard  to  the  size 
conditioned  l»y  it. 

The  child's  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that,  however  the  tablet  may  be  placed 
the  angles  always  remain  right  angles  though 
the  lines  are  horizontal  and  vertical  only  in 
four  positions  of  the  tablet,  namely,  those 
where  the  edges  of  the  tablet  are  placed  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  lines  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  child.  This  will  give  occasion  tu  lead 
the  child  to  a  general  perception  of  the  stand- 
ing or  hanging  of  objects  according  to  the 
plummet. 

But  the  tablet  will  force  still  another  obser- 
vation upon  the  child.  The  opposite  sides 
have  an  equal  direction ;  they  are  the  same 
distance  from  each  other  in  all  their  points ; 
they  never  meet,  however  many  tablets  the 
child  may  add  to  each  other  to  form  the  lines. 

The  child  learns  that  such  lines  are  called 
parallel  lines.  He  has  observed  such  lines 
frequently  before  this,  but  begins  just  now  to 
understand  their  real  being  and  meaning.  He 
looks  now  with  much  more  interest  than  ever 
before  at  surrounding  tables,  chaii's,   closets, 


houses,  with  tlieir  straight  line  ornaments, 
for  now  the  little  cosmopolitan  does  not  only 
receive  the  impressions  made  by  the  surround- 
ings upon  his  senses,  but  he  already  looks  for 
something  in  them,  an  idea  of  which  lives  in 
his  mind.  Although  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  with  the  right  angle  and  the  parallel  line, 
he  received  the  elements  of  architecture,  it 
will  pleasantly  incite  him  to  new  observations 
whenever  he  finds  them  again  in  another  ob- 
ject w4iich  attracts  his  attention. 

The  teacher  in  remembrance  of  our  oft- 
repeated  hints,  will  proceed  slowly,  and  care- 
fully, according  to  the  desire  and  need  of  the 
child.  She  repeats,  explains,  leads  the  chiL* 
to  make  the  same  observations  in  the  most 
different  objects,  and  changing  circumstances, 
or  guides  the  child  in  laying  other  forms  of 
knowledge,  (lying  or  standing  parallelograms 
Fig.  4  and  5),  of  life,  (Steps,  Fig.  6  and  8, 
double  steps.  Fig.  7  and  9,  door.  Fig.  10,  sofa, 
Fig.  11,  cross.  Fig.  12),  or  forms  of  beauty, 
(Figs.  13,  14  and  15). 

The  number  of  these  forms  is  on  the  whole 
only  very  limited.  It  is  well  now  to  augment 
the  number  of  tablets  in  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
pil, by  two,  when  a  much  larger  number  of 
forms  can  be  produced.  The  various  series 
of  forms  of  beauty,  introduced  with  the  third 
Gift,  can  be  repeated  here  and  enlarged  upon, 
according  to  the  change  in  the  material  now 
at  the  disposal  of  the  child. 
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RIGHT-ANGLED  TRIANGLES. 

(See  Figs.  16—39;. 

Ab  from  the  whole  cube,  the  di\'ided  cube 
was  produced,  so  by  division  the  triangle 
springs  from  the  square.  By  dividing  it  di- 
agonally in  halves,  we  produce  the  rectangu- 
lar triangle  with  two  equal  sides. 

Although  the  form  of  the  triangle  was  pre- 
sented to  the  child  in  connection  with  the  Fifth 
Gift,  it  here  appears  more  indepentlently,  and 
it  is  not  only  on  that  account  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  (pialities  and  being 
of  the  new  addition  to  his  occupation  material, 
but  still  more  so  because  the  forms  of  the  tri- 
angles with  which  as  a  natural  sequence  he 
will  have  to  do  hereafter,  will  be  entirely  un- 
known to  the  pupil.  The  child  places  two  tri- 
angles, joined  to  form  a  square  upon  the  table. 

What  kind  of  a  line  divides  your  four- 
coinored  tablet?  An  oblique  or  slanting  line. 
In  what  direction  does  the  line  cut  your  square 
in  two?  From  the  right  upper  corner  to  the  left 
lower  corner.     Such  a  line  we  call  a  diagonal. 

Separate  the  two  parts  of  the  square,  and 
look  at  each  one  separately.  What  do  you 
call  each  of  these  parts  ?  What  did  you  call 
the  whole?  A  square.  How  many  corners  or 
angles  had  the  square?  Four.  How  many 
corners  or  angles  has  the  half  of  the  square 
you  are  looking  at?  Three.  This  half,  there- 
fore, is  called  a  triangle,  because,  as  I  have 
exphiined  to  you  before,  it  has  three  angles. 
How  many  sides  has  your  triangle?  etc. 

Looking  at  the  sides  more  attentively,  what 
do  you  obsen-e?  One  side  is  long,  the  other 
two  are  shorter,  and  like  each  other.  These 
latter  are  as  large  as  the  sides  of  the  square, 
all  sides  of  which  were  alike. 

Now  tell  me  what  kind  of  angle  it  is,  that 
is  formed  by  these  two  equal  sides?  It  is  a 
right  angle.  Why?  and  what  will  you  call  the 
other  two  angles  ?  How  do  the  sides  run  which 
form  these  two  angles?  They  run  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  very  sharp  point,  and  these 
angles  are,  therefore  called  acute  angles,  which 
means  sharp-pointed  angles.  Your  triangle 
has  then,  how  many  different  kinds  of  angles? 
Two ;  one  right  angle,  and  two  acute  angles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  the  above 
is  not  to  be  taught  in  one  lesson.  It  should 
be  presented  in  various  conversations,  lest  the 
acquired  knowledge  might  not  be  retained  by 
even  the  brightest  child.    The  attention  of  the 


pupil  may  also  be  led,  in  subsequent  conver- 
sations to  the  fact  tiiat  the  largest  side  is  op- 
posite the  largest  angle,  and  that  the  two 
angles  are  alike,  etc.  Sutllcient  opportunity 
for  these  and  additional  remarks  will  offer 
itself  during  the  representations  of  forms  of 
life,  of  knowledge,  and  of  beauty,  for  which 
the  child  will  employ  his  talilets,  according  to 
his  own  free  will,  and  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  separated,  neither  here  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  these  occupations,  although  it  is 
well  to  observe  a  certain  order  at  any  time. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done,  elementary  knowl- 
edge may  well  be  imparted,  together  with  the 
representations  of  forms  of  life,  and  forms  of 
beaut}'. 

In  order  to  invent,  the  child  must  have  ob- 
seiA'ed  the  various  positions  which  a  triangle 
may  occupy.  It  will  find  these  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  opposites,  already  familiar 
to  the  chikl. 

The  right  angle,  placed  to  the  right  front, 
(Fig.  17)  will  bring  it  into  the  opposite  posi- 
tion to  the  lejl  back,  (Fig.  18)  then  into  the 
mediative  positions,  to  the  left  front,  (Fig.  19) 
and  to  the  right  back,  (Fig.  20).  By  turning, 
the  right  angle  comes  back  of  the  long  side, 
(Fig.  21)  and  in  the  opposite  position  it  comes 
to  the/ro)ii  of  the  Ilypothenuse,  (Fig.  22)  then 
to  the  right,  (Fig.  23)  and  finally  to  the  lejl  of 
it.    (Fig.  24). 

The  various  positions  of  two  triangles  are 
easily  found  by  moving  one  of  them  around 
the  other.  Figs.  26-31  arc  produced  from  Fig. 
25,  by  moving  the  back  triangle,  in  six  steps, 
around  the  other  triangle,  always  keeping  it  in 
its  original  position. 

In  Figs.  32-37,  the  changes  are  produced, 
alternating  regularly  between  a  turn  and  a 
move  of  the  back  triangle.  In  Figs.  38-47, 
simply  turning  takes  place. 

After  the  child  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  first  elements  from  which  its  formations 
develop,  it  receives  for  a  beginning  four  of 
the  triangled  tablets.  It  then  places  the  right 
angles  together,  and  thereby  forms  a  stand- 
ing full  s(iuare.    (Fig.  4«). 

By  placing  the  tablets  in  an  opposite  posi- 
tion turning  the  right  angles  from  within  to 
without,  it  produces  a  lying  square  with  the 
hollow  in  the  middle,  (Fig.  4'J).  This  hollow 
space  has  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  as 
Fig.  48.  The  child  will  fancy  Fig.  48  into  the 
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place  of  this  hollow  space,  and  will  thereby 
transfer  the  idea  of  a  full  square  upon  an 
empty  or  hoUow  one,  and  will  consequently 
make  the  first  step  from  the  perception  of  the 
concrete  to  its  idea,  the  abstraction. 

The  child  will  now  easily  find  mediative 
forms  between  these  two  opposites.  It  places 
two  right  angles  wnthiu  and  two  without,  (Figs. 
58  and  59)  two  front  and  two  back  (Fig.  50) 
two  to  the  right,  and  two  to  the  left  (Fig.  51). 

So  far,  two  tablets  always  remained  con- 
nected with  one  another.  By  separating  them 
we  produce  the  new  mediative  forms,  Figs.  52, 
63,  54  and  65,  in  which  again  two  and  two  are 
opposites.  But  instead  of  the  right,  the  acute 
angle  may  meet  in  a  point  also,  and  thus  Figs. 
66  and  67  are  produced,  which  are  called  ro- 
tation forms,  because  the  isolated  position  of 
the  right  angle  suggests,  as  it  were,  an  incli- 
nation to  fall,  or  turn,  or  rotate. 

The  mediation  between  these  two  opposite 
figures  is  given  in  Figs.  50  and  51 — between 


them  and  Figs.  49  and  50  in  Figs.  58  and  59  ; 
and  it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection, 
that  these  opposites  are  conditioned  by  the 
position  of  the  right  angle  in  all  these  cases. 
All  these  exercises  accustom  the  pupil  to  a 
methodic  handling  of  all  his  material.  They 
develop  a  correct  use  of  his  eye,  because  regu- 
lar figures  will  only  be  produced  when  his  tab- 
lets are  placed  correctly  and  exactly  in  their 
places  shown  by  the  network  on  the  table. 
The  precaution  which  must  be  exercised  by 
the  child  not  to  disturb  the  easily  movable 
tablets,  and  the  care  employed  to  keep  each 
in  its  place,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
future  necessary  dexterity  of  hand.  In  a  still 
greater  degree  than  by  these  simple  elemen- 
tary forms  just  described,  this  will  be  the  case, 
when  the  pupil  comes  into  possession  of  a  larger 
number  of  tablets — up  to  sixty-four — for  the 
formation  of  more  complicated  figures,  ac- 
cording to  the  free  exercise  of  his  fantasy. 
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FORMS  OF  LIFE. 

(See  Figs.  6o — So.) 

All  hints  given  in  connection  with  the  bnild- 
ing  blocks,  are  also  to  be  followed  here,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  Ave  now  i)rodnce  inni- 
ages  of  objects,  whereas,  heretofore  we  nnited 
the  objects  themselves. 

"With  fonr  tablets  the  child  forms  Fig. 
GO,  allower  pot.  Fig.  Gl,  a  little  gardeu- 
honse.  Fig.  62,  a  ])igeon-honse. 

"With  eight  tablets  Fig.  63,  a  cottage.  Fig. 
64,  acanoe  or  boat.  Fig.  65,  a  covered  goblet. 
Fig.  GG,  a  lighthonse.    Fig.  G7,  a  clock. 

"With  sixteen  tablets  Fig.  Gh,  a  bridge  with 
twospans.  Fig.  69, large  gate.  Fig.  70,achurch. 
Fig.  71,  agate  with  belfry.  Fig.  72,  a  frnit 
basket. 

"With  thirty-two  tablets  Fig.  73,  a  peasant's 
house.  Fig.  74,  a  forge  with  high  chimney.  Fig. 
7."),  a  coffee-mill.  Fig.  76,  a  coffee-pot  without 
handle. 

"With  sixty-four  tablets  Fig.  77,  a  two-story 
house.  Fig.  78,  entrance  to  a  railroad  depot. 
Fig.  70,  a  steamboat. 

In  Fig.  80,  we  see  the  result  of  combined 
activity  of  many  children.  Although  to  some 
grown  persons  it  may  appear  as  if  the  images 
produced  do  not  bear  much  resemblance  to 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  most  cases,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  have  given  the  names  to 
the  representations.  Instructive  conversation 
should  also  prevent  this  drcuring  v:ith  2)JcinPS, 
as  it  were,  from  being  a  mere  mechanical  pas- 
time ;  the  entertaining,  living  word  nmst  in- 


fuse soul  into  the  activity  of  the  hand  and  ita 
creations.  Eaeh  representation,  then,  wiil 
speak  to  the  child  and  eaeh  ol)ject  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  art  will  have  a  story  to 
tell  to  the  child  in  a  language  for  which  he 
will  be  well  prepared. 

We  need  not  indicate  how  these  conversa- 
tions should  be  carried  on,  or  what  they  should 
contain.  AVho  would  not  think  in  connection 
with  the  pigeon-house,  of  the  beautifid  white 
birds  themselves,  and  the  nest  they  build  ;  the 
white  eggs  they  lay,  the  tender  young  pigeons 
coming  from  them,  and  tiie  care  with  which 
the  old  ones  treat  the  young  ones,  until  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves?  An  ap- 
I)lication  of  these  relations  to  those  between 
parents  and  children,  and,  perhaps  tlio.se  be- 
tween God  and  man,  who,  as  Ilischiklren  en- 
joy His  kindness  and  love  every  moment  of 
their  lives,  maybe  made,  according  to  circum- 
stances— all  depending  on  the  development  of 
the  children.  However,  care  should  always  be 
taken  not  to  present  to  them,  what  might  be 
called  abstract  morals  which  tlie  young  mind 
is  unable  to  grasp,  and  which,  if  thus  forced 
upon  it  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  moral  de- 
velopment. The  aim  of  all  education  should 
be  love  of  the  good,  beautifid,  nolth',  and  sub- 
lime ;  but  nothing  is  more  apt  to  kill  this  very 
love,  ere  it  is  born,  than  the  monotony  of  dry, 
dull  preaching  of  morals  to  young  children. 
"Words  not  so  much  as  deeds — actual  cxperi- 
ences  in  the  life  of  the  child,  are  its  most  natu- 
ral teachers  in  this  important  branch  of  edu- 
cation. 


Fig.60.  Fig.  61.  Fig.  62.    Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Fiir.  67. 
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Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 
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Fig.  71.  Fig.  72. 
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Fig.   73. 


Fig.   74. 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


Fis.   77. 


Fig.   78. 


Fig.  79. 


FORMS  OF  KNO^VLEDGE. 

(See  Figs.  8i — 94). 

These  tablets  are  especially  qualified  to 
bring  to  the  observation  of  the  child  different 
sizes  of  tlie  same  forms  and  equal  sizes  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

By  joining  two,  four  and  eight  tablets,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  regular  figures 
which  may  be  formed  with  them,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  Kl-SG.  These  with  the  cxcej)tion  of  Fig. 
81  are  made  from  the  four  triangles  arranged 
in  different  forms. 

Figs.  87,  88  and  89  show  triangles  of  which 
each  is  double  the  size  of  the  previous  one. 
In  the  squares  shown  in  Figs.  90  and  91,  the 
latter  is  double  the  size  of  the  former.     Figs. 


92-94  show  two  triangles  of  the  same  size  laid 
to  produce  different  forms. 

That  the  contemplation  of  these  figures  and 
the  occupation  with  them,  must  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  understanding  of  geometrical  axioms  in 
the  future,  who  can  doubt?  And  who  can  gain- 
say that  mathematical  instruction,  by  means  of 
Fra3bers  methods  must  needs  be  facilitated, 
and  better  results  obtained?  That  such  in- 
struction will  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for 
practical  life,  is  a  fact  which  will  be  obvious  to 
all,  wlio  sim})ly  glance  at  our  figures,  even  with- 
out a  thorough  explanation.  They  contain 
demonstratively  the  larger  number  of  the  axi- 
oms in  elementary  geometry,  which  relate  to 
the  conditions  of  the  plane  in  regular  figures. 
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For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  child  learns  tudisliniiuisli  tiie  viuiuus  kinds 
of  angles,  if  he  knows  tlmt  the  right  angles  are 
ail  equally  large,  the  acute  angles  smaller,  and 
the  obtuse  angles  larger  than  a  right  angle, 
which  the  child  will  easily  understand  by  put- 
ting one  upon  another.  A  deeper  insight  in 
the  matter  must  be  reserved  for  the  primary 
department  of  instruction. 


constantly  touch  one  another.  The  opposite 
— long  side  touching  short — we  have  in  Fig. 
117,  and  by  traveling  from  right  to  left  of  half 
the  triangles,  Figs.  117-122  are  obtained.  We 
would  have  secured  a  much  larger  number  of 
forms,  if  we  had  not  interrupted  progress  by 
turning  the  triangles  produced  by  Fig.  121. 

In   the   fundamental    forms   Figs.    105  and 
117,  the  sides  touched  one  another.  Fig.  123 
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FORMS  OF  BEAUTY. 

(See  Figs.  95 — 151). 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  elementary  forms 
to  be  made  with  tlie  triangles,  the  number  of 
Forms  of  Beauty  is  very  large,  and  the  great  di- 
versity and  beauty  of  the  forms  produced  by  the 
tiiangle,  square,  rhomb,  hexagon  and  octagon, 
lend  a  lasting  charm  to  the  child's  occupation. 
His  inventive  power  and  desire,  led  by  law, 
will  find  constant  satisfaction,  and  to  give  sat- 
isfaction in  the  fullest  measure  should  be  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  all  systems  of  education. 

FOUMS    BUILT    WITH    EIGHT    TABLETS. 

In  working  with  this  number  we  can  illus- 
trate the  most  varied  ])rinciples.  Figs.  95-104 
are  obtained  by  doubling  the  forms  produced 
by  four  tablets,  (Figs.  48-59).  Figs.  105-116 
start  from  the  fundamental  form  Fig.  105, 
making  one-half  of  the  tablets  move  from  left 
to  right,  the  length  of  one  side,  with  each 
move.  New  figures  would  be  produced  if  we 
moved  from  right  to  left  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  these  figures,  sides  always  touch  sides,  and 
corners  touch  corners — consequently,  parts  of 
the  same  kind. 

The  transition  or  mediation  between  these 
two  opposites,  the  touching  of  corners  and 
sides,  would  be  produced  by  shortening  the 
movement  of  the  traveling  triangle  one-half, 
permitting  it  to  proceed  one-half  side  only. 

But  let  us  leturn  to  the  fundamental  form 
Fig.  105.  In  it,  either  long  sides  or  short  sides 


91 


Fig.  92. 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  93. 

shows  that  they  may  touch  at  the  corners  only. 
In  this  figure,  the  right  angles  are  without ;  in 
Figs.  124  and  125,  they  are  within.  Fig.  125 
is  the  mediation  between  Figs.  105  and  124, 
for  in  Fig.  105  four  tablets  touch  with  their 
sides  and  in  Fig.  124  four  with  the  corners. 
Fig.  126  is  the  opposite  of  Fig.  125,  full  cen- 
ter, (empty  center),  and  mediation  between 
Figs.  123  and  124 — (four  righc  angles  with- 
out, as  in  Fig.  123  and  four  within,  as  in  Fig. 
124).  It  is  already  seen,  from  these  indica- 
tions, what  a  treasure  of  forms  enfolds  itself 
here. 

FORMS    BUILT    WITH    SIXTEEN    TABLETS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust  them. 
Least  of  all,  should  it  be  the  task  of  this  work 
to  do  this,  when  it  is  only  intended  to  show 
how  the  productive  self-occupation  of  the  pu- 
pil can  fittingly  be  assisted.  We  believe,  be- 
sides, that  we  have  given  a  sufficient  number 
of  ways  on  which  fantasy  may  travel,  perfectly 
sure  of  finding  constantly  new,  beautiful,  eye 
and  taste  develoi)ing  formations.  We,  there- 
fore, add  P'igs.  127  141  which  are  produced 
by  quadrupling  some  of  the  elementary  forms 
given  in  Figs.  48-59,  and  also  Figs.  142-144 
wliich  indicate  how  new  series  of  fornss  of 
beauty  may  be  develo|M'd  from  each  of  these 
forms.  It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  how  here  also  the  law  of  opposites, 
and  their  junction  was  observed.  Opposites 
are  Figs.  127  and  128;  mediation  Figs.  129 
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and  130  ;  opposites,  Figs.  131  and  132  ;  medi- 
ation Figs.  133,  134  and  135  ;  opposites,  Figs. 
136  and  137;  mediation  Fig.  13<s,  etc. 

FORMS    liUILT    WITH    TlllKTY-TWO    TAKLETS. 

As  heretofore,  we  proceed  here,  also,  in  the 
same  manner,  l)y  multiplying  the  given  ele- 
ments, or  l)y  means  of  further  development, 
according  to  the  law  of  opposites.  As  an  ex- 
am])le,  we  give  Figs.  Ii5-14.s,  the  members 
of  wliicli  are  ])rodueed  \>y  a  four-fold  junction 
of  the  elements  of  Figs.  103  and  104.  Figs. 
145  and  11 G  are  opposites;  Figs.  147  and  148 
are  metliative  forms. 

FOKMS    i;iILT    WITH    SIXTY-FOUR    TAl'.LET.S.* 

Here,  also,  the  combined  activity  of  many 
children  will  result  in  forms  most  interesting. 
There  is  another  feature  of  this  combined  ac- 
tivity not  to  be  forgotten.  The  children  are  l»usy 
obeying  the  same  law  ;  the  same  aim  unites 
them — one  helps  the  other.     Thus  the  condi- 


tions of  human  society — family,  community, 
states,  etc., — are  already  here  shown  in  their 
effects.  A  system  of  education  which,  so  to 
speak,  by  mere  play,  leads  the  K'hild  to  ap- 
preciate those  re(]uisites,  by  compvliouce  with 
which  it  can  successfully  occupy  its  position 
as  man  in  the  future,  certainly  deserves  the 
epithet  of  a  natural  and  rational  one. 

Figs.  141),  150  and  151  are  enlarged  pro- 
ductions from  Figs.  131  and  132.  They  are 
planned  in  such  a  way,  as  to  admit  of  being 
continued  in  all  directions,  and  thus  serve  to 
carry  out  the  representation  of  a  very  large 
design. 

After  having  acted  so  far,  according  to  in- 
dications made  here,  it  is  now  advisable  to 
start  from  the  fundamental  forms  presented 
in  the  Fifth  Gift  and  to  use  them,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  in  farther  occupying 
the  pupils  with  the  tablets. 
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Fig.  102. 
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*No  one  child  could  Iitmdlo  this  number  without  producing  nervous  fatigue.     The  exercises  are  preferable 
for  jjriniary  work  leading  to  design. 
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Fig.  136. 


Fig.  137.       Fig.  138. 
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Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141.        Fig.  142.         Fig.  143.        Fig.  144. 
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Fig.  149.  Fig. 

THE  EQUILATERAL  TRIANGLE. 

(See  Figs.  152 — 227). 

So  far  the  right  angle  has  predominated  in 
the  occupations  with  the  tablets,  and  the  acute 
angle  only  appeared  in  subordinate  relations. 
Now  it  is  the  latter  alone  which  governs  the 
actions  of  the  child  in  producing  forms  and 
figures. 

The  child  will  naturally  compare  the  equila- 
teral triangle,  which  he  now  receives  with  the 
isosceles,  right-angled  tablet  already  known  to 
him.  Both  have  three  sides,  both  three  angles, 
but  on  close  observation  not  only  their  simi- 
larities, but  also  their  dissimilarities  will  be- 
come apparent.  The  three  angles  of  the  new 
triangle  are  all  smaller  than  a  right  angle,  are 
acute  angles  and  the  three  sides  are  just  alike, 
hence  the  name — equilateral — meaning  '■'•equal 
skied"  triangle. 

Joining  two  of  these  equilateral  tablets  the 
child  will  discover  that  it  cannot  form  a  tri- 
angle, square  or  any  of  the  regular  figures  pre- 
viously produced.  To  undertake  to  produce 
forms  of  life  with  these  tablets  would  prove 
very  unsatisfactory. 

FORMS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

These  are  of  particular  interest  because  they 
present  entirely  new  formations. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  previ- 
ously introduced  regular  mathematical  figures 
do  not  appear  here  as  a  whole.  However,  a 
triangle  can  be  represented  by  four  or  nine 
tablets,  a  rhomboid  by  four,  six  or  eight  tab- 
lets, a  trapezium  by  three,  and  manifold  in- 
structive remarks  can  be  made  and  experi- 
ences gathered  in  the  construction  of  these 
figures.  But  above  all,  it  is  the  rhombus  and 
hexagon,  with  which  the   pupil  is  to  be  made 


acquainted  here.  The  child  unites  two  tri- 
angles by  joining  side  to  side,  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  rhombus. 

The  child  compares  the  sides — are  they 
alike?  What  is  their  direction?  Are  they  paral- 
lel? Two  and  two  have  the  same  direction, 
and  are  therefore  parallel. 

The  child  now  examines  the  angles  and  finds 
that  two  and  two  are  of  equal  size.  They  are 
not  right  angles.  Triangles,  smaller  than  right 
angles,  he  knows,  are  called  acute  angles,  and 
he  hears  now  that  the  larger  ones  are  called 
obtuse  angles.  The  teacher  may  remark  that 
the  latter  are  twice  the  size  of  the  former  ones. 
By  these  remarks  the  pupil  will  gradually  re- 
ceive a  correct  idea  of  the  rhombus  and  of  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  quadrangle,  right  angle,  trapezium  and 
rhomboid. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  hexagon  gives  oc- 
casion for  interesting  and  instructive  questions 
and  answers.  How  many  sides  has  it?  How 
many  are  parallel  ?  How  many  angles  does  it 
contain  ?  What  kind  of  angles  are  they  ?  How 
large  are  they  as  compared  with  the  angles  of 
the  equal  sided  triangle  ?     Twice  as  large. 

The  power  of  observation  and  the  reason- 
ing faculties  are  constantly  developed  by  such 
conversation,  and  the  results  of  such  exercises 
are  of  more  importance  than  all  the  knowledge 
that  may  be  acquired  in  the  meantime. 

The  greater  part  of  this  occupation,  how- 
ever, is  not  within  the  Kindergarten  proper, 
but  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  Primary  school 
department.  If  they  are  introduced  in  the 
former  they  are  intended  only  to  sweU  the 
sum  of  general  experience  in  regard  to  ihe 
qualities  of  things,  whereas  in  the  latter,  they 
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eerve  as  a  foundation  of  real  knowledge    in 

the  dt'partiiR'iit  of  nmtlu'inatics. 

THE  FUKMS  OF  BEAUTY. 
The  child  tirst  receives  three  tablets  and  will 
find  tlie  various  positions  of  the  same  toward 
one  another  according  to  the  law  of  opposites 
and  their  combiuatiou. 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  173. 
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Fig.  174. 


Fig.  175. 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.152.  Fig.153.  Fig.154.  Fig.155.  Fig.156. 
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Fig.  178. 


Fig.  179. 


Y\g.  180. 


Fig  157.  Fig.  158.  Fig.159.  Fig.  160. 

SIX  TABLETS. 

^  The  child  will  unite  his  tablets  around  one 
common  center  (Fig.  161),  form  the  opposite 
(Fig.  162),  and  then  arrive  at  the  forms  of 
mediation  Figs.  163,  164,  165  and  166,  or  he 
uuit<>s  three  elementary  forms  each  composed 
of  two  tablets  as  done  in  Fig.  167  i.nd  forms 
the  oppo.site  Fig.  168  and  the  mediations  Figs. 
16;>  and  Fig.  170  or  he  starts  from  Fig.  161, 
turning  first  one,  then  two,  then  three  tablets, 
outwardly.  By  turning  one  tablet  Figs.  172 
and  173,  by  turning  two  tablets  Figs.  174, 175, 
176,  177,  178,  179,  and  180  are  produced  from 
Fig.  171.  This  may  be  continued  with  three, 
four  and  five  tablets.  All  forms  thus  received 
give  us  elementary  forms  which  may  be  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  a  larger  number  of  tablets 
are  to  be  used. 


Fig.  177. 

NINE    TABLETS. 

As  with  the  right-angled  triangle,  small 
groups  of  tablets  were  combined  to  form 
larger  figures,  so  we  also  do  here.  The  ele- 
mentary forms,  Figs.  152-160  give  us  in  three- 
fold combination  the  series  as  shown  in  Figs. 
181-191  which  in  course  of  the  occupation 
may  be  multiplied  at  will. 


Fig.  181.      Fig.  182.      t^g.  183.  Fig.  184. 
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Fig.  185.     Fig.  186.    Fig.  187.  Fig.  188. 
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Fig.  189. 


Fig.  190. 


Fig.  191. 


Fig.  164. 


Fig.  165. 


Fig.  166. 


Pig.  167.  Fig.  168.     Fig.  169.     Fig.  170. 


TWELVE    TABLETS. 

Half  of  the  tablets  are  of  light  wood  and 
half  dark.  By  this  diflference  in  color,  opposiU^s 
are  rendcre<l  more  conepicuous,  and  these 
twelve  tablets  tluis  afford  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  illustrating  more  forcibly  the  law  of 
opposites  and  their  combination.  Figs.  192- 
227,  show  how,  by  combination  of  opposites 
in  the  forms  a  and  6,  every  time  the  star  c  is 
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produced.  Entirely  new  series  of  forms  may 
be  produced  by  employing  a  larger  number  of 
tablets,  eighteen,  twenty-four  or  thirty-six. 
We  are,  however,  obliged  to  leave  these  repre- 
sentations to  the  combined  inventive  powers  of 
teacher  and  pupil. 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


Fig.  192.       Fig.  193. 


Fig.  194. 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217. 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  195.         Fig.  196. 


Fig.  198.         Fig.  199. 


Fiq;.  197. 


Cf'.ffAl 


w 
Fig.  200. 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  219.         Fig.  220.         Fig.  221. 


Hg.  223.         Fig. 224. 


Fig.  201. 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  207.         Fig.  208. 


Fisf.  203. 


Fig.  204.       Fig.  205.         Fig.  206. 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  225.         Fig    226.         Fig.  227. 
THE  OBTUSE-ANGLED  TRIANGLE 
WITH  TWO  SIDES  ALIKE. 

(See  Figs.  22S — 250). 

The  child  receives  a  box  with  sixty-four 
obtuse-angled  tablets.  He  examines  one  of 
them  and  compares  it  with  the  right-angled 
triangle,  with  two  sides  alike.  It  has  two  sides 
alike,  has  also  two  acute  angles,  but  the  third 
angle  is  larger  than  the  right  angle ;  it  is  an 
obtuse-angle,  and  the  tablet  is,  therefore,  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle  with  two  sides  alike. 

The  pupil  then  unites  two  and  two  tablets  by 
la3nng  them  so  that  edges  join  edges,  corners 
touch  corners  and  edges  join  corners  as  shown 
in  Figs.  228-236. 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  211, 


Fig.  212 


Fig.  228. 


Fig.  229. 
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Fig.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


VX%/ 


./^^/T-v 


.^ 


Fig.  232. 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  240. 


Fig.  241. 


y^  ^^A    ^^t^,^ 


Fis.  234. 


Fig.  235. 


MO 


Fig.  236. 

The  next  preliminary  exercise,  is  the  com- 
bination by  fours,  of  the  elementary  forms  thus 
produced.  Peculiarly  beautiful,  mosaic-like 
forms  of  beauty  result  from  this  process, 
such  as  Figs.  237-243,  which  are  produced  by 
the  combination  of  two  opposites  or  by  medi- 
ative  forms.  Figs.  244-250  are  samples  of 
forms  of  life. 


-^^ 


'^-vV- 


-,;i^-^ 


Fis.  242. 


Fig.  243. 


The  forms  of  knowledge  which  may  bo  pro- 
duced, afford  opportunity  to  repeat  what  has 
been  taught  and  learned  pre%iously  about  i)ro- 
portion  of  form  and  size.  In  the  Pritiuiry 
School  the  geometrical  proportions  are  further 
introduced,  by  which  means  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils,  in  regard  to  angles,  as  to  the  po- 
sition they  occupy  in  the  triangle,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  by  practical  oliservation, 
without  the  necessity  of  ever  dealing  in  mere 
abstractions. 


Fig.  237, 


Fig.  238. 


# 


Fig.  244. 


O  o 


Fig.  245. 


FiK.  246. 


Ji        I        ^:^ 


Fig.  239. 


Fig.  247, 


Fig.  248. 
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Fig.  249. 


A  conipMiisou  with  the  right-angled  triangle 
with  two  equal  sides  will  facilitate  the  matter 
greatly. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  process  of  de- 
velopment may  be  pursued,  as  repeatedly  in 
dicated  on  previous  occasions. 


Fig.  250. 

THE  RIGHT-ANGLED  TRIANGLE  WFIH 
NO  EQUAL  SIDES. 

(Skk  Figs.  251—286). 

The  little  box  containing  tifty-six  tablets 
of  the  above  description,  each  of  which  are 
in  form  like  one-half  of  the  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle, enables  the  child  to  represent  a  goodly 
number  of  forms  of  life,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
251-264. 


In  producing  them  sufficient  opportunities 
will  present  tliemselves  to  let  the  child  find  out 
^e  qualities  of  the  new  occupation  material. 


Fig.  253. 


Fig.  254. 


Fig.  255. 


Fig.  252. 


Fig.  256. 
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Fig.  258. 
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Fig.  259. 


J 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  261. 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  262. 


Fig.  263. 


Fig.  264. 

The  variety  of  the  forms  of  beauty  to  be  laid 
with  these  tablets,  is  especially  founded  ontheif 
combination  in  twos.  Figs.  265-270  show  the 
forms  produced  by  joining  equal  sides. 
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Fig.  265. 


Fie;.  268. 


Fig. 


266. 


Fig.  269. 


Fig.  270. 

In  similar  manner,  the  child  has  to  find  out 
the  forms  which  will  be  the  result  of  joining 
onhke  edges,  like  corners,  unlike  corners,  and 
fiuall}^  corners  and  edges. 

By  a  fourfold  combination  of  such  elementary 
forms  the  child  receives  the  material  (Figs. 
271-282),  to  produce  a  large  number  of  forms 
of  beauty  similar  to  those  given  under  Figs. 
283-286. 


For  the  purpose,  also,  of  presenting  to  the 
child's  observation,  in  a  new  shape,  propor- 
tions of  form  and  size,  in  the  production  of 
forms  of  knowledge,  these  tablets  are  very 
serviceable. 

Like  the  previous  tablets,  these  also,  and  a 
following  set  of  similar  tablets,  are  used  in 
the  Primary  Department  for  enlivening  the 
instruction  in  Geometry.  It  is  believed  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  invented  to  so  facilitate, 
and  render  interesting  to  teacher  and  pupil, 
the  instruction  in  this  so  important  branch  of 
education  as  the  tablets  forming  the  Seventh 
Gift  of  Froebel's  Occupation  Material,  the  use 
of  which  is  commenced  with  the  children  when 
they  iiave  entered  the  second  year  of  their  Kin- 
dergarten discipline. 


Fig.  27L 


Fig.  272. 


ing.  -j^o. 


Fig.  274. 


Fig.  275. 


Fi<r.  271). 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.  278. 


Fitr.  28L 


Fisj.  232. 


Fig.  283. 


Fig.  284. 
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Fig.  285. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


As  the  tablets  of  the  seventh  gift  represent   being  overcome  in  the  establishment  of  indus- 
surfaces  instead  of  solids  they  at  once  become   trial  schools,  through  the  liberal  donations  of 
more  ideal  and  sen^e  as  an  introdunion*  to  the   some  of  our  capitalists  and  the  general  progress 
elements  of  drawing,  or  to  the  representation  of   of  our  pubhc  school  oHicials  along  the  same 
solids  by  plane  surfaces.   These  tablets,  in  fact,    Unes.     In  laying  the  foundation  of  such  educa- 
contain  in  concrete  form  the  principles  of  plain    tion  in  the  kindergarten   the  seventh  gift  has 
geometry,  and  illustrate  many  of  the  problems    inunense  capabilities,  but  much  of  its  force  and 
in  elementary  industrial  drawing.     The  natural    value  has  been  lost  from  lack  of  logical  se- 
foundation    for  a  mathematical  and  scientilic   quence  in  the  derivation  of  the  forms  of  the 
education   which  the   kindergarten   hijS  is    an    tablet,  and  the  order  of  their  use.     Intheorigi- 
important  element  to  aid  in  the  production  of    nal  seventh  gift  tablets  as  imported  from  Ger- 
more    expert    and    accurate    workmen  in  any    many  there  were  five  forms,  namely,  the  square, 
manual  occupation,  and  will  tend  to  cultivate  a    half  square,  equilateral   triangle,  obtuse-angled 
more  accurate  and  practical  conception  of  every-    triangle  and  scalene  triangle  made  by  dividing 
day  experiences.     The  manual  training  exhibit    diagonally  an  oblong  of  tno  s(piares.      In  this 
Bent  from  Russia  to  Philadelphia   in   1876  be-    gift  the  absence  of  the  circle  and  half  circle 
gan    tlie    evolution    of  a  practical  system   of    seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  beeause  the 
manual  training  in  this  countrv,    and  the  cor-    ball  is  the  first  solid,  and  correspondinfily  the 
responding  exhibition  of  the  kindergarten  work    circle  should  be  the  first  surface  form,  and  the 
and  material,  with  the  first  practical  kindergar-    general  intro<luction  of  the  circle  and  half  circle 
t<*n  guide  inthe  English  laniruage,  was  equally    by    the    leading     kindersrartners     of    our  day 
a  forerunner  of  the  kindergarten   in  Ameriea,    seems  to  particularly  indorse  tliis  criticism, 
which  to-day  stands  well  in  advance  of  the  work        Following    the  circle  based  on  the  sjihere, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  woriil,  while  its  possi-    should  come  the  s(|uare  which  is  one  of  the  six 
bilities  can  as  yet  be  only  iinairined.     Twenty    equal  faces  of  the  cube,   and   tlx-  half  square 
years  ago  America  was  at  a  great  industrial  (lis-    formed  by  a  diagonal  division  of  the  square 
advantage  in  comparison  with  older  nations,    should  follow.     Next,  we  may  have  the  equi- 
because  her  artisans  lacked   the  scientific  and    lateral  triangle  which  is  the  tyix-  of  tliree-sided 
art  education  which  was    afforded    the  wf)rk-    plane  figures,  as  the  square  is  tiie  type  of  four- 
men  of  other  countries.     This  defect  is  rapidly    sided  figures.      If    the  equilateral  triangle  is 

•  No  such  introduction  is  needed.     Children  draw   long  before   they  can   profitably  handle   tablets.     There 
is  no  more  nervous  work  in  the  kindergarten  than  lajnng  tablets  unless  enlarged  ones  are  used. 
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divided  by  a  line  from  one  corner  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  opposite  side,  this  Hne  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  that  side  and  one  of  these  halves 
of  the  equilateral  will  be  a  scalene  triangle 
with  two  acute  angles  and  one  right  angle.  If 
these  two  triangles  formed  by  dividing  the 
equilateral  triangle  are  placed  base  to  base,  we 
have  an  obtuse-angled  triangle.  These  five 
forms  are  the  same  as  in  the  original  German 
gift,  except  the  scalene  triangle,  and  it  is  in  the 
form  and  order  of  introduction  of  this  tablet, 
that  the  objection  to  the  old  seventh  gift  is 
found.  If  the  scalene  triangle  is  one-half  of 
the  equilateral  it  becomes  a  typical  and  valua- 
ble form,  instead  of  a  meaningless  and  useless 
one   when  it  is 

squares.  In  this  new  form  the 
ninety  degrees,  sixty  degrees  and  thirty  de- 
grees, all  of  which  are  typical  or  in  a  sense 
standard  angles,  but  if  instead  of  this  triangle 
we  have  the  half  of  the  oblong  of  two  squares, 
the  two  acute  angles  become  fractional  and  have 


tion  with  the  T  square  in  his  work.  The  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  is  one  eighth  of  the  circle 
and  this  triangle  is  used  in  a  very  simple  way 
for  drawing  the  octagon,  thus  : — 

Draw  a  circle  and  with  the  T  square  draw  a 
tangent  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  circle. 
With  the  triangle  sliding  on  the  blade  of  the  T 


a  half  of  an  oblong  of  two 
angles   are 


no  value  as  standards  and  no  logical  relation 
to  the  other  tablets.  Two  of  them  will  not 
make  an  equilateral  triangle,  neither  will  they 
make  the  obtuse-angled  triangle  with  which 
they  must  be  associated,  and  no  number  of 
them  will  exactly  fill  a  circle.  In  fact,  the  tri- 
angle is  a  constant  source  of  error  and  false 
education  to  the  eye,  and  in  its  use  much  of  the 
practical  value  of  this  gift  is  sacrificed. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrams,  A,  li,  C,  D, 
K,  tiie  tablets  of  the  seventh  gift  are  sliown  in 
their  proper  order.  The  scpiare  A  educates 
the  eye  to  correctly  estimate  a  right  angle,  one 
of  the  essential  (jualifications  of  a  skilled 
artizan.  TIk^  ])isection  of  the  square  gives  the 
forty-live  degrees  triangle  B,  thus  training  the 
€ye  to  measure  that  universal  angle,  the  miter, 
one-half  of  a  right  angle.  These  two  angles  are 
so  common  that  the  druftsuian  or  the  designer 
■constantly  uses  a  large  "tablet  B"  in  connec- 


r- 

L^ 

• 

M 
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Fig.  287. 

square  draw  the  two  tangents  at  opposite  sides, 
Fig.  287.  Then  place  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
triangle  on  the  T  square  and  draw  four  diag- 
onals tangent  to  the  circle  to  complete  the  oc- 
tagon, as  in  F'ig.  288.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  forty-five  degrees  tri- 
angle is  used  by  the  draftsman.  The  equila- 
teral triangle  C  has  three  angles  of  sixty  de- 


Fig.  288, 

grees  each,  six  of  which  form  a  complete  circle. 
The  divided  equilateral  or  right-angled  scalene 
triangle  D  has  one  angle  of  ninety  degi'ees, 
one  of  sixty  degrees  and  one  of  thirty  degrees, 
and  this  tablet  is  another  tool  indispensable  to 
the  draftsman,  and  a  constant  companion  of 
the  forty-five  degrees  triangle  and  the  T  square. 
It  is  of  the  same  service  in  drawing  the  hexa- 
gon that  the  forty-five  degrees  triangle  is  in 


n 
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Fig.  289. 

forming  the  octagon,  as  m.ay  be  seen  in  Fig. 
289,  and  Fig.  290,  which  following  Figs.  287 
and  288,  will  usually  give  the  idea  without 
further  explanation.  In  case  the  matter  is  not 
perfectly  clear  these  operations  can  be  per- 
formed with  the  T  square  and  triangles  of  the 
drawing  kit  of  the  elementary  school.  These 
two  triangles  represent  all  the  angles  which  may 
be  termed  standards,  namely,  ninety  degrees, 
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forty- five  degrees,  sixty  clesjrees  and  thirty  do-  (Kiiis.  2119-804),   also  border  patterns,  (Up. 

grees, and  a  child  in  the  kindergarten  should  be-  oO.')).   iSetjnences  may  be    derivi-d  by  working 

come  as  familiar  with  them  as  witli  the  size  of  by  opposites,  as  shown  in  Figs.  300-310. 

the  squares  on  the  table.     Tlie  obtuse-angled  0^\ 

triangle  E,  as  made  in  tlie  gifts,  is  in  form  like  g- 

two  of  U,  joined  at  the  short  sides,  but  for  con-  ^^^^^^B^  ( 

veaience  the  size  is  reduced  one-half.  »     l^^^^S  V_ 


k 

• 

°l 

Fig. 

290. 

The  only  argument  for  the  use  of  the  scalene 
triangle  derived  from  the  oblong  of  two  squares, 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  such  a  tri- 
angle is  conveniently  made  on  the  netted  draw- 
ing, but  this  certainly  is  not  of  sullicient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  introduction  of  a  math- 
ematical monstrosity  such  as  this  triangle  must 
be  considered. 

Among  the  seventh  gift  tablets  for  sale  and 
in  use  in  the  kindergartens  both  forms  of  the 
scalene  triangles  maj'  be  found.  One  is  the 
half  of  an  oblong  of  two  squares  and  the  other 
the  half  of  a  equilateral  triangle.  Some  kin- 
dergartners  are  using  either  the  one  or  the  other 
with  well  settled  convictions  as  to  its  superior 
value,  while  others  have  given  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  subject.  The  difference  is  so 
radical  between  the  two  geometrical  forms  that 
it  should  become  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  kinder- 
gartner,  which  fonn  she  selects  in  her  gifts. 
HaNnng  decided,  she  ought  to  be  sure  that  she 
getB  what  she  wants  when  ordering  material. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  half  equilat- 
eral has  been-briefly  expressed  above,  because 
the  experience  of  the  editor  in  practical  geome- 
try and  industrial  drawing  has  convinced  liim 
of  the  truth  of  this  position,  but  every  kinder- 
partner  is  entitled  to  the  opposite  opinion  af- 
ter ha\nng  given  careful  thought  to  the  sul)ject. 

In  presenting  this  gift  as  the  circle  is  the 
first  plane  to  be  given,  a  clay  sphere  may  be 
modeled  and  by  cutting  through  tlie  center, the 
face  of  the  hemisphere  will  show  the  circle  thus 
p^o^^ng  to  the  children  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  bail. 

Call  attention  to  other  circular  ol)ject8  and 
give  simple  lessons  in  direction  and  position  ; 
follow  this  by  laying  forms  of  symmetry  with 
the  circle,   (Figs.    291-298),  and  half  circle. 


c 


Fig.  291. 


Fig.    292. 


'ig.  2yu. 


Fig.  2ul. 


Fig.  -Z'Ji). 


Fig.  296. 


H^     Sjjpr 


Fig.  297.  Fig.  2i)H. 

In  considering  the  square  let  a  piece  of  ap- 
ple or  bread  be  cut  just  tlie  size  aii<l  shape  of 
the  third  gift,  and  then  a  slice  cut  from  it  to 
show  how  tlie  square  tablet  is  a  repres<'ntative 
of  the  surface  of  the  cube.  Most  children 
would  understand  it,  perhaps,  without  this, 
but  something  real  is   better  and  the  fact  that 
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taking  the  slice  from  the  cvibe  has  left  only  a  in  the  tablets  of  this  gift,  it  often  gives  him 
part  of  a  cube  becomes  more  of  a  reality  to  great  pleasure  to  rei)roduce  that  design  in  per- 
manent form  by    pasting  colored  papers   cut- 


Fig.   299. 


Fig.  300. 


309.  Fig.  310. 

in  shapes  like  the  tablets  on  to  a  piece  of  card 
or  heavy  paper,  which  may  be  carried  home  as 
a  souvenir.  In  this  occupation  which  has  been 
called  "Parquetry,"  the  element  of  color  may 
be  introduced  while  both  the  form  instruction 
and  manual  training  involved  are  invaluable. 
In  some  styles  of  the  seventh  gift  the  tablets 
are  i)ainted  in  a  variety  of  colors,  and  while 
on  first  thought  this  feature  maybe  very  at- 
tractive, experience  has  seemed  to  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  kindergartners  in  this 
country,  that  the  tal^lets  in  light  and  dark 
woods,  expressing  tones  rather  than  color  are 
more  valuable,  educationally,  than  the  colored 
tablets.  Before  the  introduction  of  Parquetry 
papers  the  colored  tablets  were  quite  popular, 
but  with  the  greatly  improved  expression  o? 
color  sequences  found  in  the  modern  educa- 
tional colored  })aper,  this  feature  seems  open  to 
many  objections.  No  painted  surfaces  sub- 
ject to  constant  use  by  the  children  and  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  can  permanently  retain 
their  colors  so  as  to  have  much  educational 
value  in  color  perception,  and  therefore  the 
occupations  are  far  better  adapted  to  the 
teaching  of  color  than  the  gifts.  Also  the 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  designs  as  made  with  the  tablets  is  as 
much  as  the  child's  mind  is  able  to  grasp  at 
tirst,  while  increased  intei'est  is  secured  later 
by  the  addition  of  colors  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  designs,  b3qwsting  i)apers  selected  from 
the  great  variety  of  colors  in  the  modern  edu- 
cational colored  papers.  Parquetiy  not  only 
delights  the  children  but  teaches  accuracy  of 
eye  and  hand  in  placing  the  small  bits  of  paper, 
neatness  in  the  gumming,  and  cultivates  taste 
',-•     •"'"''^-  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  colors.  It  is 

the  children  after  tiicy   have  watched  the  pro-    distinctly  an  American  occupation  which  has 
cess  than  if  they  had  only  tried  to  think  it  out.    been  generally  accepted  as  a  valuable  addition 
AVTien  a  child  has  laid  a  satisfactory  design    to  the  earlier  occupations  of  the  kindergarten. 


THE  EIGHTH  GIET. 

STICKS  FOR  LAYING  OF  FIG  LUES. 


As  the  tablets  of  the  Seventh  (iift  are  noth- 
ing but  an  embodiment  of  the  iilmn's  surround- 
ing or  limiting  the  cvhe^  and  as  these  p^anes^ 
limits  of  the  cube,  are  nothing  but  the  repre- 
seulatiuiis  of  the  extension  in  hinjth^  hn-adth 
ami  h-iijht^  already  contained  in  thesjihere  ami 
ball,  so  also  the  sticks  are  derived  from  the 
cube,  forming  as  they  do,  and  here  bodily  rep- 
resenting its  edc/es.  Hut  they  are  also  contained 
in  the  tabk-ts,  because  the  plane  is  thought  of , 
as  consisting  of  a  continued  or  rei)eated  line, 
and  this  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  suf- 
ficient mimber  of  one  inch  long  sticks  side  liy 
side,  and  close  togetlu'r,  nntil  a  square  is 
formed. 

The  sticks  lead  us  another  step  farther, 
from  the  material,  bodily,  toward  the  realm 
of  abstractions. 

By  means  of  the  tablets,  we  were  enabled 
to  produce  llat  images  of  bodies  ;  the  slats, 
which,  as  previously  mentioned,  form  a  tran- 
sition from  plane  to  line,  gave,  it  is  true,  the 
outlines  of  forms,  but  these  outlines  still  re- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  the  plane  about 
them  ;  in  the  sticks,  however,  we  obtain  the 
material  to  draw  the  outlines  of  objects,  by 
bodily  lines,  as  perfectly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
done. 

The  laying  of  sticks  is  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion with  all  cliildren.  Their  fantasy  sees  in 
them  the  most  different  objects, — stick,  yard 
measnre,  candle  ;  in  short,  they  are  to  them 
rejjresentatives  of  everything  straight. 

Our  sticks  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  line 
(one  twelfth  of  an  inch),  and  are  cut  in  vari- 
ous lengths.  The  child,  holding  the  stick  in 
his  hand,  is  asked:  "What  do  you  hold  in  your 
hand?  How  do  you  hold  it?  Vertically.     Can 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

you  hoM  it  in  any  other  way  ?  Yes  !  I  can  hold 
it  horizontally.  Still  in  another  way?  Slant- 
ing fiom  left  above,  to  right  below,  or  from 
rignt  above  to  left  below.      (Figs.  1-3). 


Lay  your  stick  upon  the  table.  How  does 
it  lie?  In  what  other  direction  can  vou  place 
it? 

The  child  receives  a  second  stick.  How 
many  sticks  have  you  now?  Now  try  to  form 
something.  The  child  lays  a  standing  cross, 
(Fig.  4).  You  certainly  can  lay  many  other 
and  more  beautiful  things  ;  but  let  us  see  what 
else  we  may  produce  of  this  cross,  by  mov- 
ing the  horizontal  stick,  by  half  its  length, 
(Figs.  4  to  14). 


FiiT.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fisi.  (!. 


ig.   4. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  ;». 


Fig.  10.        Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  13. 

Starting  from  a  lying  cross,  (Fig.  lo)  or 
from  a  pair  of  open  tongs,  (where  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles  are  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing sticks),  and  ])rocecding  similarly  as  with 
Figs.  4-14,  we  will  produce  all  positions  which 
two  sticks  can  occupy,  relative  to  one  another, 
except  the  parallel,  and  this  will  give  ample 
opportunity  to  refresh,  and  more  deeply  im- 
press ui)on  the  i)upirs  mind,  all  that  has  been 
introduced  so  far,  concerning  vertical,  hori- 
zontal and  oblique  lines,  and  of  right,  acute 
and  obtuse  angles,  (Figs.  15-2:5). 


Fig.  l.-i. 


Fig.  IG. 


Fig. 


Fig.  18. 
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Fig.  VJ.      Fig. 20.  Fig. 21.  Fig.22.  Fig.  23. 

With  two  sticks,  we  can  also  form  little 
figures,  which  show  some  slight  resemblance 
with  things  around  us.  By  them  we  enliven 
the  power  of  recollection  and  imagination  of 
the  child,  exercise  his  ability  of  comparison, 
increase  his  treasure  of  ideas,  and  develop  in 
all  these  his  power  of  perception  and  concep- 
tion— the  most  indispensable  requisites  for 
disciplining  the  mind. 

Following  are  given  representations  of  ob- 
jects made : — 

With  two  sticks.  Fig.  24,  A  Playing  Table. 
Fig.  25,  Pick  Axe.  Fig.  26,  An  Angle  Meas- 
ure. (Carpenter's  square). 


Fig.  32.  .Fig.  33. 

With  five  sticks,  Fig.  34,  Signal  Flag  of  R. 
R.  Guard.  Fig.  35,  A  Cottage.  Fig.  36,  Saw- 
horse.     Fig.  37,  A  Chair. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.35. 


Fig.  24. 


Pig.  25.       Fig.  26. 


Fig.37. 


With  three  sticks,  Fig.  27,  A  Flail.  Fig.  28,        With  six  sticks.  Fig.  38,  A  Flag.   Fig.  39, 
A  Small  Flag.     Fig.  29,  A  Star.  A  Boat.  Fig.  40,  A  Reel.    Fig.   41,  A  Small 

Tree. 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28.       Fig.  29. 

With  four  sticks.  Fig.  30,  A  Wooden  Chair. 
Fig.  31,  A  Wash  bench.  Fig,,  32,  A  Crib. 
Fig.  33,  Flower-pot. 


'''^^^ 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  3L 


Fig. 40.  Fig.  41. 

With  seven    sticks,  Fig.   42,    A    Dwelling 
House.     Fig.  43,  A  Bridge  with  Three  Spans. 
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Fig.  44,  Tombstone  and  Cross.  Fig.  45,  Rail        With  nine  sticks,  Fig.   51,  Dwollinji-house. 
Fence.  Kij^.  !')-2,  Suilbout.  !<'!•;.  o;^,  HulaiuH'.     Fig.  54. 

Coffee-mill.     Fig.  55,  ISludeuts  Lump. 


'  ■ [■ 

J  J  U  L 


Fig 

.  42. 

' r 

Fig.  43. 


^ 


r 


7 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 

With  eight  sticks,  Fig.  46,  Church,  with 
steeple.  Fig.  47,  Gas  Lantern.  Fig.  48,  Corn- 
crib.  Fig.  49,  A  Flower-pot.  Fig,  50,  A  Piano 
forte. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47.         Fig.  48. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  4y. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  55. 

With  ten  Ptioks,  Fig.  56,  Graveyard  Wal\ 
Fig.  57,  A  Hull.  Fig.  58,  A  Flower-pot.  Fig. 
59,  A  Bedstead.     Fig.  60,  A  Flag. 
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Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  59. 


Fig. 


60. 


With   eleven   sticks,    Fig.    61,    A  Kitcheu 
Lamp.     Fig.  62,  Cup  and  Saucer. 


Fig. 


61. 


Fig. 


62. 


With  twelve  sticks,  Fig.  63,  A  Church.  PMg. 
64,  Chau-  and  Table.  Fig.  65,  A  Well  with 
Sweep. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64.  Fig.  65. 

These  exercises  are  to  be  continued  with  a 
larger  number  of  sticks.  The  hints  given  above, 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  conduct  the  laying  of 
sticks  in  a  manner  interesting,  as  well  as  use- 
ful, for  her  pupils. 

It  is  advisable  to  guide  the  activity  of  the 
child  occasionally  in  another  direction.  The 
pupils  may  all  be  called  upon  to  la}- tables,  which 
can  be  produced  from  two  to  ten  sticks,  or 
houses  which  can  be  laid  with  eighteen  sticks. 

Sticks  are  also  employed  for  representing 
forms  of  beauty.  The  previous,  or  simulta- 
neous occupation  with  the  building  blocks,  and 
tablets,  will  assist  the  child  in  producing  the 
same  in  great  variety.  Figs.  66-72  belong  to 
this  class  of  representations. 

Combination  of  the  occupation  material  of 
several,  or  all  children  taking  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises, will  lead  to  the  production  of  larger 
forms  of  life,  or  beauty,  which  in  the  Primary 
Department,  can  even  be  extended  to  repre- 
senting whole  landscapes,  in  which  the  mate- 
rial is  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  saw- 
dust to  represent  foliage, grass,  land,  moss, etc. 

By  means  of  combination,  the  children  often 
produce  forms  which  afford  them  great  pleas- 
ure, and  repay  them  for  the  careful  persever- 
ance and  skill  employed.     They  often  express 
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Fio:.  G6. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig,  67. 


Fig.  GS. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71, 


Fig.  72. 
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the  wish  that  they  might  be  able  to  show  the 
production  to  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or 
friend.  But  this  they  cannot  do,  as  the  sticks 
will  separate  when  taken  up. 

We  should  assist  the  little  ones  in  carrying 
out  their  desire  of  giving  pleasure  to  others, 
by  showing  to,  or  presenting  them  with  the 
result  of  their  own  industry,  in  portable  form. 
By  wetting  the  ends  of  the  sticks  with  muci- 
lage, or  binding  them  together  with  needle  and 
thread,  or  placing  them  on  substantial  paper, 
we  can  grant  their  desire,  and  make  them  hap- 
py, and  be  sure  of  their  thanks  for  our  efforts. 

But  we  have  another  means  of  rendering 
these  representations  permanent,  and  it  is  by 
drawing^  wliich,  on  its  own  account,  is  to  be 
practiced  in  the  most  elementary  manner.  We 
begin  the  drawing,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
as  a  special  branch  of  occupation,  as  soon  as 
the  child  has  reached  its  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  method  of  laying  sticks  is  in  general  the 
Bame  as  applied  for  diawing,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, progresses  less  rapidly.  It  is  advisable 
to  combine  sticks  in  regular  figures,  triangles 
and  squares,  and  to  find  out  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  such  figures  all  possible  combinations 
according  to  the  law  of  opposites. 

All  these  occupations  depend  on  the  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  sticks  employed  ;  they  there- 
fore afford  means  for  increasing  and  strenoth- 
ening  the  knowledge  of  the  child.  The  pupil, 
however,  is  much  more  decidedly  introduced 
into  the  elements  of  ciphering,  when  the  sticks 
are  placed  into  his  hands  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  material  better  fitted  to 
teach  tlie  rudiments  in  figures,  as  also  the  more 
advanced  steps  in  arithmetic,  than  Fro-bel's 
sticks.  A  few  packages  of  the  sticks  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  is  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
Kindergarten  proper,  and  the  following  De- 
partment of  the  Piimary  School. 

'i'he  children  receive  a  package  with  ten 
sticks  each.  Take  one  stick  and  lay  it  verti- 
cally on  the  table.  Lay  another  at  the  side 
of  it.  How  many  scicks  are  now  before  you? 
Twice  one  makes  two. 

Lay  still  another  stick  upon  the  table.  How 
many  are  there  now?  One  and  one  and  one — 
two  and  one  are  three. 

Still  another,  etc.,  etc.,  until  all  ten  sticks 
are  placed  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  table. 
Now  taJce  away  one  stick.  How  many  remain  ? 


Ten  less  nine  leaves  one.  Take  away  another 
stick  from  these  nine.  How  many  are  left? 
Nine  less  one  leaves  eight.   Take  another  ;  this 

leaves  seven ?  etc.,  etc., until  all  the  sticks 

are  taken  one  by  one  from  the  table,  and  are 
in  the  child's  hands  again.  Take  two  sticks 
and  lay  them  upon  the  table,  and  place  two 
others  at  some  distance  from  them.  ( ||  || )  How 
many  are  now  on  the  table?  Two  and  two  are 
four.  Lay  two  more  sticks  beside  these  four 
sticks.  How  many  are  there  now?  Four  and 
two  are  six.  Two  more.  How  many  are  there 
now?  Six  and  two  are  eight.  And  still  another 
two.  How  many  now  ?    Eight  and  two  are  ten. 

The  child  has  learned  to  add  sticks  by  twos. 
If  we  do  the  opposite,  he  will  also  learn  to 
subtract  by  twos.  In  similar  manner  we  pro- 
ceed with  three,  four  a.ud  five.  After  that  we 
alternate,  with  addition  and  subtraction.  For 
instance,  we  lay  three  times  two  sticks  upon 
the  table  and  take  away  twice  two,  adding 
again  four  times  two.  Finally  we  give  up  the 
equality  of  the  number  and  alternate,  by  add- 
ing different  numbers.  We  lay  upon  the  table 
two  and  three  sticks  which  equal  five,  adding 
two,  which  equal  seven,  adding  three,  which 
equal  ten.  This  affords  opportunity  to  introduce 
six  and  nine,  as  a  whole,  more  frequently  than 
was  the  case  in  previous  exercises.  In  subtrac- 
tion we  observe  the  same  method,  and  intro- 
duce exercises  in  which  subtraction  and  addi- 
tion alternate  with  unequal  numbers.  Lay  six 
sticks  upon  the  table,  take  two  away,  add  four, 
take  away  one, add  three  and  ask  the  child  how 
many  sticks  are  on  the  table,  after  each  of  these 
operations. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  child  learned  the 
figures  from  one  to  ten,  and  added  and  sub- 
tracted with  them  as  far  as  the  number  of  ten 
sticks  admitted,  it  will  now  learn  to  use  the 
tens  up  to  one  hundred.  Packages  of  ten  sticks 
are  distributed.  It  treats  each  package  as  it 
did  before  the  single  stick.  One  is  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  the  child  says,  "Once  ten  ;"  add 
a  second,  "Twice  ten;"  a  third,  "Three  times 
ten,"  etc.  Subsequently  he  is  told,  that  it  is 
not  customary  to  say  twice,  or  two  times  ten, 
but  twenty  ;  not  three  times  ten,  but  thirty,  etc. 
This  experience  will  take  root  so  much  the 
sooner,  in  his  memory,  and  become  knowledge, 
as  all  this  is  the  result  of  his  own  activity. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  acquired  suTticient 
ability  in  adding  and  subtracting  by  tens,  the 
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combination  of  units  find  tens  is  introtiuciHl.  to  iiuiko  the  oliiklren  uniteioiaiid  what  ntfrneraZs 
The  pupil  receives  two  paeka<ies  oi  ten  sticks  are,  use  the  bhickboanl  and  sliow  them  that  if 
— places  cue  of  them  upon  the  table,  opens  we  wish  to  mark  down  Iiow  many  sitcA*-,  Wot•^•i•, 
the  second  and  adds  its  sticks  one  by  one  to  or  other  things  each  of  the  children  have,  wo 
the  ten  contained  in  the  whole  packasre.  He  migiit  make  one  line  for  each  stick,  block,  etc. 
learns  ten  and  one  equal  eleven,  ton  and  two  Write  then  uite  small  vertical  line  on  the  black- 
equal  twelve,  ten  and  three  equal  thirteen,  until  board,  saying  in  writing,  Charles  has  one  stick; 
ten  and  ten  ecjual  twenty  sticks.  Gatheringthe  making  ?«o  lines  beloio  the  first,  continue  by 
ten  loose  sticks,  the  child  receives  another  saying  Emma  has  ttco  blocks;  again,  making 
package  and  places  it  beside  the  first  whole  three  lines,  Ernest  has  three  rubber  balls,  and 
package.  Ten  and  ten  equal  twenty  sticks,  so  on  until  you  have  written  ten  lines,  always 
Then  he  adds  one  of  the  loose  sticks  and  says  giving  the  name  of  the  child  and  stating  how 
twenty  and  one  equal  twenty-one,  twenty  and  many  objects  he  has.  Then  write  opposite  each 
two  equal  twenty-two,  etc.  Another  package  row  of  lines  to  the  right,  the  Arabic  figure  ex- 
of  ten  brings  the  number  to  thirty-one,  etc.,  pressing  the  number  of  lines,  and  remark  that 
etc.,  up  to  ninety-one  sticks.  In  this  manner  instead  of  using  so  many  lines,  we  can  also  use 
he  learns  twenty-two,  thirty-two,  up  to  ninety-  these  figures,  which  we  call  numerals. 
two,  twenty-three  to  ninety-three  and  one  After  the  children  have  learned  that  the 
flundred,  and  to  add  and  subtract  within  this  figures  which  we  use  for  marking  down  the 
limit.  To  be  taught  addition  and  subtraction  number  o/^/i/»(7.s  are  called  numerals,  exercises 
in  this  manner,  is  to  acquire  sound  knowledge,  of  the  following  character  may  be  introduced. 


founded  on  self-activity  and  experience,  and 
is  far  superior  to  anv  kind  of  mind-killing 
memorizing  usually  employed  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

If  addition  and  subtraction  are  each  other's 
opposites,  BO  addition  and  multiplication  on 


How  many  hands  have  each  of  you?  Two. 
The  numeral  2  is  written  on  the  board.  How 
many  fingers  on  each  hand  ?  Five.  This  is  writ- 
ten also  on  the  board — 5.  How  many  walls 
has  this  room?  Four.  Write  this  figure  also 
on  the  board.     How  many  days   in  the  week 


the  one  hand,  and  subtraction  and  division  on    are  the  children  in  the  Kindergarten?  Six  days. 


tlie  other,  are  oppositionally  equal,  or,  rather, 
multiplication  and  division  are  shortened  addi- 
tion and  subtraction. 

In  addition,  when  using  equal  numbers  of 
sticks,  the  child  finds  that  by  adding  two  and 
two,  and  two  and  two  sticks  he  receives  eight 
sticks  and  is  told  that  this  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  four  times  two  sticks  are 
eight  sticks.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  division,  after  the  hints  given  above. 

Let  none  of  our  readers  misunderstand  us 
»8  intimating  that  all  this  should  be  accom- 
plished in  the  Kindergarten  proper. 

Enough  has  been  accomplished  if  the  child  in 
the  Kindergarten  by  means  of  sticks  and  other 
material  of  occupation,  has  been  enabled  to 
haveadear  understandingof  figures  in  general. 


The  6  is  also  written  on  the  board. 

Then  repeat,  and  let  the  children  repeat  af- 
ter you,  as  an  exercise  in  speaking,  and  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  recollecting  the 
numerals  : 

Each  child  has  2  hands,  on  each  hand  are 
5  fingers ;  this  room  has  4  walls, — always  em- 
phasizing the  numerals,  and  pointing  to  them 
when  they  are  named. 

The  children  may  then  count  the  objects  in 
the  room  or  elsewhere,  and  then  lay  with  their 
sticks,  the  numerals  expressing  the  number 
they  have  found,  speaking  in  the  meantime,  a 
sentence  asserting  the  fact  which  they  have 
stated. 

As  the  occupation  with  laying  sticks  is  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  kindergarten,  and  is  em- 


This  will  be  the  basis  for  further  develop-  ployed  in  teaching  numerals,  an<l  ri'ading  and 
ment  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  writing,  and  drawing  also,  it  is  evident  how 
and  division  in  the  Primary  Department.  important  a  material  of  occupation  was  sup- 
It  now  remains  to  add  the  necessary  advice  plied  by  Fra'bel,  in  introducing  the  sticks  as 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  and  representa-  one  of  his  Kindergarten  Gifts.* 
tion  with  the  sticks  of  the  numerals.    In  order 

•This  is  a  pimple  and  inexpensive  material,  but  the  shorter  lengths  are  difficult  for  a  child  to  place  and 
hence  are  in  danger  of  producing  nervoosne-ss.  The  newer  methods  in  vogue  in  teaching,  reading,  writing  and 
drawmg  make  the  occupation  useless  in  these  subjects  and  even  undesirable.  The  whole  word  or  story  now 
precedes  the  single  letter  in  reading.  In  writing,  attention  is  concentrated  up>on  movement  rather  than  upon 
form.  Script  also  is  used  for  beginners  and  cannot  be  shown  with  sticks.  Capital  letters  only  can  be  formed 
with  the  sticks;  making  so  many  letters  in  capitals  tends  to  teach  children  to  use  too  many  in  writing.  The 
sticks  are  v.aluable  for  counting  lessons  and  for  making  groups  of  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  preparatory  to 
addition  and  multiplication.  Numerals  should  not  be  taught  in  the  kindergarten  at  all.  All  the  representation 
of  numbers  with  packages  of  tens  is  excellent  for  primary  work,  but  should  never  h>e  taken  up  with  children 
under  six  years  of  age.  The  tendency  even  in  the  primary  grades  is  to  postpone  Number  work.  Borne 
psychologists  tell  us  that  the  nascent  period  for  Number  comes  after  eight  years  of  age,  and  more  will  then  be 
learned  in  one  year  than  in  the  three  previous  yea.'d  and  with  less  fatigue. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


As  this  gift  is  used  to  represent  the  line,  it 
takes  the  child  one  step  farther,  into  the  ab- 
stract world,  teaching  both  direction  and  out- 
lines. 

It  consists  of  sticks  from  one  to  five  inches 
in  length,  which  come  in  bundles  or  in  a  com- 
partment box  containing  fifteen  hundred  sticks 
of  the  natural  wood  or  of  the  six  spectrum 
colors,*  which  are  more  attractive  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  are  helpful  in  color  lessons  and  in 
representing  familiar  objects.  In  presenting 
this  gift  first  hand  one  stick  to  each  child,  call 
attention   to   it  liy  asking   what  it  looks  like 


showing 


introduced,  the  teacher  being  careful  to  advance 
no  faster  than  the  child  can  follow. 

With  four  sticks  a  square  may  be  formed, 
or  the  sticks  may  be  placed  around  a  quad- 
rangular tablet,  and  then  removed, 
the  outline. 

The  sticks  are  the  foundation  for  outline 
drawing, and  after  the  children  have  made  sim- 
ple objects  with  the  sticks  let  them  draw  what 
they  have  made, on  paper  or  the  blackboard. 

Give  simple  lessons  in  dictation,  and  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  imagination  and  to  draw  out 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  children,  let  them 
arrange  short  sequences  in  forms  of  life,  add- 


and  where  it  came  from.     Give  a  talk  on  trees, 

telling  how  they  spring  from  the  seed  and  grow,    ing  interest  by  a  story 

and  how  the  wood  is  used  for  various  pm-poses.        Give  sticks  of  different 


lengths. 


as  this 


\ 


<T}- 


en- 
ables the  children  to  make  a  greater  va- 
riety of  figures.  When  using  the  two-inch 
stick  lead  them  to  see  that  it  corresponds 
to  the  edge  of  the  second  gift  cube. 

This  gift  is  useful  in  making  angles  and 
geometrical  figures.  In  the  geometrical 
figures  the  first  to  be  outlined  is  the  square, 
following  the  face  of  the  second  gift  cube 
and  the  square  tablet  of  the  seventh  gift. 

Direct  attention  to  the  right  angles  and 
let  the  children  point  them  out.  Follow 
this  with  obtuse  and  acute  angles.  When 
the  fifth  gift  and  the  triangle  of  the  sev- 
enth  gift  have  been  used  then  lay  the  sticks 
to  form  triangles,  oblongs,  pentagons, etc. 


\k 


/    \ 


Fig.   73. 

Ask  for  different  articles  that  are  made  from 
wood  and  give  the  process  by  which  the  sticks 
arc  prepared  for  use,  how  they  are  dyed,  etc.  ; 
then  let  the  children  place  the  sticks  in  difftsrent 
directions,  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and  slant- 
ing, (iive  a  second  stick,  place  them  parallel, 
in  different  directions  ;  combine  them  and  place 
them  in  all  possible  positions  to  each  other.  A 
number  lesson  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication  may  be  taught,  and  a  third  stick 

i  *  See  Chapter  on  Color.  Plain  wooden  sticks  should 
to  let  children  outline  except  in  one  color.  Frequently  a 
fin  r^hsurdity.  Suit  the  color  to  tlie  object  to  be  outlined 
color-s.      To'heln  ia  sortiii<?  a  ha:i(K'il  of  colored  .-tir-ks  U  : 


Fig.  74. 

A  great  variety  of  life  forms  can  be  shown 
and  to  some  extent  symmetrical  forms.  It  is 
well  to  let  the  children  unite  their  sticks  or  com- 
bine them  with  rings,  especially  in  the  life  forms, 
(Figs.  73  and  74).  In  this  way  a  house  with 
interior  furnishings  may  be  made,  or  a  house, 
yard  and  fence.  The  world  of  occupation  fur- 
nished ]>y  this  gift  is  a  continual  wonder  to  the 
kindergartuer. 


be  used  more  than  colored  ones.  It  is  a  seriotis  mistake 
house  is  outlined  with  sticks  of  various  colors,  which  is 
when  possible;  otherwise  use  plain  wood  in  the  natural 
I  f;ood  exercise. 


THE  NINTH  GIFT- 

TVHOLE  AND  HALF  KINGS  FOR   LAYING   FIGURKS. 


Immf.piately  connected  with  the  sticks,  or 
straight  lines,  Fnebel  gives  the  representatives 
of  the  rounded,  curved  lines,  in  a  box  contain- 
ing twenty-four  wIidU-  and  forty-eight  half  cir- 
cles of  two  different  sizes  made  of  wire.     The 
rings  supply  the  means  of  representing  a  curved 
line  perfectly,  besides  enabling  us  by  their  dif- 
ferent sizes  to  show  "the  one  within  another." 
This  gift  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as 
all  other  previous  gifts  were  introduced,  and 
the  rules  by  which  this  occupation  is  earned  on 
must  he  clear  to  every  one  who  has  followed  us 
in  our  ''Guide"  to  this  point. 

The  child  receives  one  whole  ring  and  two 
half  rings  of  the  larger  size.  Looking  at  the 
whole  ring  the  children  observe  that  there  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end  in  the  ring— that  it 
represents  the  circle,  in  which  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end.      (Fig.  1).  With  the  half 

OX 

i'^ig-   1.  Fig.   2. 

ring,  they  have  two  ends ;  half  rinijs,  like  half 
circ.es  and  all  other  parts  of  the  circle  or  curved 
lines,  have  tn-o  ends.  Two  of  the  half  rings 
form  one  whole  ring  or  circle,  and  the  children 
are  asked  to  show  this  by  experiment.  Various 
obsen-ations  can  be  made  by  the  children,  ac- 
companied by  remarks  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  AVhenever  the  child  combined  two 
cubes,  two  tablets,  sticks  or  slats  with  om- 
another,  m  all  cases  where  corners  and  an«rles 
and  ends  were  concerned  in  this  combinatFon, 


form  any  aiigk's.  Neither  could  closed  space 
be  produced  by  two  bodies,  plani'S,  nor  lines. 
The  two  half  circles,  however,  dose  tigjitly  up 
to  each  other  so  that  no  opening  remains. 

The  child  now  places  the  two  half  circles  in 
opposite  directions.  (Fig.  2).  IJefore,  the  ends 
touched  one  another,  now  the  middle  of  the 
half  circles;  previously  a  closed  space  was 
foniied,  now  both  half  circles  are  open,  an<l 
where  they  touch  one  another,   angles  appear. 

Mediation  is  fonned  in  Fig.  o,  where  both 
half  circles  touch  each  other  at  one  end  and  re- 

XX 

Fig.  4. 
main  open  or  as  indicated  l)y  the  dotted  Hue, 
join  at  end  and  middle  thereby    enclosing  a 


3a 


Fig.  :>. 


Fiii.   ti. 
small  plane  and  forming  angles  in  the  uicantime 
Two  more  half  ciicles  are  presented.     The 


Fig.  3. 


_     '•  Fig.   X. 

child  forms  Fig.  4,  and  develops"  by  moving 
the  half  circles  in  the  direction  from  without 
to  within.  (Figs.  5-8). 

All  these  fonns  are,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  circular  line,  forms  of  hfautji  or  beautiful 
forms  of  life,   and,   therefore,   the  occupation 


corners  and  ino-i..- «  ..  •  ,        ,  iv,.iut,  ^^i   im-,   uiiu,   mereiore,   the  occi 

tr^ulf    in^^^^^^^  T^«    with  these  rings  is  of  such  importance.     The 

rings  oi  half  circles,  however,  do  not    child  produces  forms  of  beauty  with  other  ma- 
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terial,  it  is  tnie,  but  the  curved  line  suggests  tender  and  pliable  soul  of  tlie  child,  must  needs 
to  hhn  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else  be  greater  and  more  lasting.  Without  believ- 
ideas  of  the  beautiful,  and  tlie  simplest  com-    ing  in  the  doctrine  of  two  inimical  natures  in 

Fig.  11. 
man  said  to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  each 
otlier,  we  do  believe  that  tlie  talents  and  dis- 
position in  human  nature  are  sul)ject  to  the 
possibility  of  being  developed  in  two  opposite 
directions.  It  is  this  possibility  which  con- 
ditions the  necessity  of  education,  the  necessity 
of  employing  evciy  means  to  give  the  dormant 
inclinations  and  tastes  in  the  chihl,  a  direction 
toward  the  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful, — in 
one  word,  toward  tlie  ideal.       Among  these 

binations  of  a  small  number  of  half  and  whole    means    stands   pre-eminently    a  rational  and 

circles,  also  be:ir  in  themselves  the  stamp  of 

beauty.      (Figs.  i»-]2). 


Fig.  10. 
If  the  fact  cannot  be  refuted,  that  merely 
looking  at  the  ])eautiful  favorably  impresses 
the  mind  of  the  grown  person  in  regard  to 
direction  of  its  development,  enabling  him  to 
more  fully  ap])reciute  the  good  and  true,  and 
noble,   and  sublime,  this    influence  upon   the 


Fig.    12. 
timely    development  of  the  sense  of  beauty, 
upon  which  Frad)el  lays  so  nuich  stress. 

Showing  the  young  child  objects  of  art  which 
are  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  appreciation, 
however,  will  assist  tliis  development,  much  less 
than  to  carefully  guard  that  his  surround-nga 
contain,  and  show  the  fundamental  requisites 
of  l)eauty,  viz.  :  Order,  cleanliness,  simplicity 
and  harm.ony  of  form,  and  giving  assistance 
to  tlie  child  in  the  active  representation  to  the 
l)eautiful  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  state  of 
development  in  the  child  himself. 

Like  foi-ms  laid  with  sticks,  those  represented 
with  rings  and  half  rings  also  are  imitated  by 
the  children  by  drawing  them  on  slate  or  paper. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


This  gift  now  consists  of  twelve  whole,  eight- 
een half  and  twelve  quarter  wire  rings,  for  lay- 
ing figures  Avhich  involve  circles.  It  is  a  con. 
tinualion  of  tli(^  eighth  gift  and  preparatory  to 
drawing  and  designing,  being  used  to  represent 
an  outline  of  a  surface. 

The  rings  are  made  of  steel,  and  come  in 
three  different  sizes  of  one  inch,  one  and  one- 
half  inch  and  two  inches  in  diameter.      In  in- 


troducing this  gift  the  largest  ring  should  be 
given  fii-st,  and  attention  called  to  its  form  and 
properties.  A  talk  on  iron,  its  uses,  how  it  is 
dug  out  of  the  ground  by  miners,  a  description 
of  the  mines,  of  the  process  the  ore  passes 
through,  how  it  is  melted  and  molded  into 
useful  machines  and  articles,  how  it  is  changed 
into  steel,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  children.      Ask  for  different  things  that  are 
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made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  draw  from  the  chil-   lions,  the  number  and  size  of  rincrg  being  in- 
(iron llie  reason  wiiy  steel  is  vuluahle  for  knives,    creased  gradually.  "^ 

axes  and  other  cutting  utensils.       A  second        When  a  third  ring  is  given,  let  the  children 

suggest  ways  of  laying  them.     If  they  are  of 
the  same  size,  they  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 


Fig.   13. 


in  a  group,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  etc.     If 
the  different  sizes  are  used,  tl.ey  may  be  placed 


Fig.   14. 


one  within  the  other,  so  that  they  are  parallel, 
or  they  may  touch  at  some  point.     Forms  of 


Fig.   15. 

ring  may  be  added   and    an  exercise  given  in 
placing  the  rings  in  different  ways  and  posi- 


Fig.   18. 

symmetry  may  be  developed  by  several  of  these 
grouped  together,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

The  exercises  with  the  half-rings  are  more 
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interesting  and  instructive,  as  the  forms  are 
more  varied  and  change  at  every  step.  Have 
the  children  place  the  half-riugs  in  diffei'ent 
positions.  Give  each  child  the  same  quantity 
of  material  and  let  them  lay  a  design.  Fig.  10 
shows  a  combination  of  the  half-rings.     Se- 


Figs.  21  and   22  give   pretty  border   patterns 
which  may  be  embellished. 

As  the  curved  line  is  the  line  of  beauty,  this 
gift  is  better  adapted  for  beautiful  forms  than 
any  of  the  others.  Forms  of  life,  especially 
in  flower  designs,  are  developed  with  the  quar- 


Fig.  r.». 


Fig.  20. 


quences  involving  both  half  and  whole  rings 
may  be  given,  as  sliown  in  Figs.  18-17. 

When  the  quarter-ring  is  given,  let  the  chil- 
dren compare  it  with  the  half-ring  and  combine 
the  two  in  different  sizes.  Figs.  18  and  19  are 
the  smallest  half  and  quarter-rings  combined, 
and  Fig.  20,  shows  the  largest  size  of  each. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 

Tcr-rings  as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  while  Figs.  24, 
<;,:.  1  25  show  a  combination  of  the  whole,  half 
and  quarter-rings. 

Fig.  20,  shows  a  combination  of  the  three 
smallest  sizes  of  each.  Fig.  27,  of  the  second 
size,  and  Fig.  28  of  the  largest.  Fig.  29  is  a 
combination  of  ttie  whole,  half  and  quarter- 
rings  in  the  three  different   sizes. 

The  rings  of  this  Gift  and  the  sticks  of  the 
eighth  may  be  combined  with  pleasing  and 
profitable  results  as  shown  in  Figs.  30-38  of 
which  Figs.  34-38  are  a  sequence. 
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Fig.  25. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.   27. 


Fig.  30. 
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Fi<r.  ;n, 


Fio:.  82. 


Fig.   33. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


THE  TENTH  GIFT.* 

THE  MATERIAL  FOR  DRAWING. 


One  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  the  child    his  fin-er,  or  when    trvincr  to  make  ficrures  in 
Bhould    be    methodical    dniwinir.       Fra-bel's    the  sand  with  a  little  htick.    Eacli  child  is  de- 
opinion  ami  conviction  on    this   subject,    de-    li-hted  to  show  what  he  can  make,  an.l  should 
viates  from  those  of  other  educators,  as  much    be  assisted  in  every  way  to  regulate  this  desire 
as  in  other  respects.      Fra-bel,  however   does        Drawing  „ot  only   develops   the    power    of 
not  advocate    drawing,  as  it  is    usually   prac-    represeutinsr  things'the   mind    has    perceived 
ticed,  which  on  the  whole,  is  nothinor  else    but    but  affords  the  best  means  for  testiix^how  far 
a  more  or  less   thouirhtless    mechanical    copy-    they  have  been  perceived  correctly    ° 
ing.     The  method  advanced  by  Fra-bel,  is  in-        ft  was  Frn^bel's  task  to    invent    a    method 
vented  by  him,    and    perfected  in    accordance    adapted  to  the  tender  age  of  the  child,  and  his 
with  las  general  educational  principles.  slight  dexterity  of  band,  and  in  the   meantime 

1  he    pedagogical    effect    of   the  customary    to  satisfy  the  claim  of  all  his  occupations, /e 
method  of    instruction    in    drawing,    rests   in    that  the  child  should  not  simply    imitate     but 
many  cases  simply  in  the  amount    of   trouble    proceed    self-actingly,  to  perfJrm  work  which 
caused    the    pupil   in   surmounting    technical    enables    him  to  reflect,  reason,  and  finally   to 
dilhculties.     Just  for  that  reason  it  should  be    invent  himself. 

abandoned  entirely  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Both  claims  have  been  most  inconiously 
for  the  ditticulties  in  many  cases  are  too  great  satisfied  by  Fra?bel.  He  gives  the  three 
for  the  child  to  cope  with.  It  is  a  work  of  years  old  child  a  slate,  one  side  of  which  is 
Sisyphus,  labor  nithout  result,  naturally  tend-  covered  by  a  net-work  of  en^rraved  lines  (one- 
mg  to  extirpate  the  pleasure  of  the  child  in  his  fourth  of  an  inch  apart),  and  he  gives  him  in 
occupation,  and  the  unavoidable  consequence  addition,  thereto,  the  law  of  opposites  and 
18  that  the  majority  of  people  will  never  reach  their  mediation  as  a  rule  for  his  activity 
the  point  where  they  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  The  lines  of  the  net-work  guide  the  child  in 
their  endeavors.  moving  the  pencil,  they  assist  him  in  measuring 

If  we  acknowledge  that  Froebel's  education-  and  comparing  situation  and  position,  size 
al  principles  are  correct,  namely,  that  all  and  relative  center,  and  sides  of  objects 
manifestations  of  the  child's  life  are  manifes-  This  facilitates  the  work  greatly,  and  in  con- 
tations  of  an  innate  instinctive  desire  for  de-  sequence  of  this  important  assistance  the 
velopment,  and  therefore  should  be  fostered  child's  desire  for  work  is  materially  increased  • 
and  developed  by  a  rational  education  in  ac-  whereas  obstacles  in  the  earliest  attempts  at 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  drawing  all  kinds  of  work  must  necessarily  discourage 
should  be  commenced    with    the    third    year;    the  beginner. 

nay,  its  preparatory  principles  should  be  Intro-         Drawing  on  the  slate,  with  slate    pencil    is 
duced  at  a  still  earlier  period.  followed  by  drawing  on  paper  with  lead    pen- 

>\  ith  all  the  gifts,  hitherto  introduced,  the  cil.  The  paper  of  the  drawing  bf)oks  is  ruled 
chidren  were  able  to  study  and  represent  forms  like  the  slates.  It  is  adviHal)le  to  begin  and 
and  figures.  Thus  they  have  been  occupied  continue  the  exercises  in  drawing  on  paper, 
as  It  were  in  dranimj  trith  bodies.  This  de-  in  like  manner  as  those  on  the  shite  were  bc- 
veloped  their  fantasy  and  taste,  giving  them  gun  and  continued,  with  this  difterence  only, 
in  the  meantime  correct  ideas  of  the  solid,  that  owing  to  the  progress  made  and  skill  ob- 
plane    and  the  embo^lied  line.  tained    by   the   child,  less   repetitions  may  be 

A  desire  soon  awakes  in  the  child,  to  repre-  needed  to  bring  the  pupil  to  perfection  here, 
sent  by  drawing  these  lines  and  planes,  these  as  was  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  slate, 
forms  and  objects.  He  is  desirous  of  rep-  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested,  that 
resentation  when  he  requests  the  mother  to  tell  whenever  a  new  material  for  occupation  is  in- 
hini  a  story,  explain  a  picture.  He  is  occu-  troduced,  the  teacher  should  comment  upon, 
^  Fh  ^"  ^jI"'^^^"*^tion  when  breathing  against  or  enter  into  conversation  with  the  children, 
me   window-pane,    and    scrawling   on  it  with    about  the  same  ;  the  difference  between  draw- 

*  Sec  Chapter  on  Drawing. — Page  21 
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ing  on  the  slate  and  on  paper,  and  the  ma- 
terial used  for  both  may  give  rise  to  many  re- 
marks and  instructive  conversation.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  slate  is  first 
Tised,  because  the  cliildren  cau  easily  correct 
mistakes  by  wiping  out  what  they  have  made, 
and  that  they  should  be  much  more  careful  in 
drawing  on  paper,  as  their  productions  can  not 
appear  perfectly  clean  and  neat  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  use  the  rubber  often. 

Slate  and  slate  pencil  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  paper  and  lead  ])encil  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  On  the  slate  the  lines  and  figures 
drawn,  appear  white  on  darker  ground.  On 
the  paper,  lines  and  figures  appear  black  on 
white  ground. 

More  advanced  ])upils  use  colored  lead  pen- 
cils instead  of  the  connnon  Idack  lead  pencils. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  api)earance  of  the 
figures,  and  also  enables  the  child  to  combine 
colors  tastefully  and  fittingly.  For  tlie  devel- 
opment of  their  sense  of  color,  and  of  taste, 
these  colored  mosaic  like  figures  are  excel- 
lent practice. 

Drawing,  as  such,  recjuires  observation,  at- 
tention, conception  of  the  whole  and  its  jjarts, 
the  recollection  of  all,  power  of  invention  and 
combination  of  thought.  Thus,  by  it,  mind 
and  fantasy  are  enriched  with  clear  ideas  and 
true  and  l)eautiful  pictures.  For  a  free  and 
active  development  of  the  senses,  es})ecially 
eye  and  feeling,  drawing  can  be  made  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  child,  when  its  natu- 
ral instinct  for  it  is  correctly  guided  at  its 
very  awakening.  The  child  is  first  occupied  by 

THE  VERTICAL  LINE. 

(See  Figs,  i — 42). 

The  teacher  draws  on  the  slate  a  ^•ertical  line 
of  a  single  length  (one  fourth  of  an  inch),  say- 
ing while  BO  doing,  I  draw  a  line  of  a  single 
length  downward.  She  then  (leaving  the  line 
on  the  slate,  or  wiping  it  out)  ivquires  the  child 
to  do  the  same.    (Fig.  1).  Slu;  should  show  that 


Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  child  hoivl 
the  pencil  pi-ojjerly,  not  press  too  much  or  too 
little  on  the  shite,  that  the  lines  drawn  be  as 
equally  heavy  as  possible,  and  that  each  single 
line  be  produced  by  one  single  stroke  of  the 
pencil.  The  teacher  should  occasionally  ask  : 
What  are  you  doing  ?  or,  what  have  you  done  ? 


. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

and  the  child  should  always  answer  in  a  com- 
plete sentence,  showing  that  he  works  under- 
standingly.      Soon  the  lines  may  be  drawn  up- 


i 

1 

— 

1 

Fig.  5.  Fig.   6. 

wards  also,  and  then  they  may  be  made  al- 
ternately up  and  down  over  the  entire  slates 
until  the  child  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
ability  in  handling  the  pencil. 


¥hr. 


F'm.  «, 


The  child  is  then  required  to  draw  a  vertical 
line  of  two  lengths,  and  advances  slowly  to  lines 
of  three,  four  and  five  lengths,  (Figs.  2-5). 


I    M    I I 

^  .  ^.-     —    ■  T—4 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

the  line  she  made  commenced  exactly  at  the 
crossing  point  of  two  lines  of  the  net-work, 
and  also  ended  at  such  a  point. 

*  Slates  have   been   discarded  for   hygieuic   reiwon.s. 
for  the  yuung  children. 


Fig.  9. 
"With  the  mmiber  five  Froebel  stops  on  this 
step.     One  to  five  are  known,  even  to  the  child 
three  years  old,  by  the  number  on  his  fingers. 

Heavj-  crayons  or  the  brush   are  preferred   to  pencils 
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The  productions  thus  fur  accompHshed   are    11-13    himsi'lf.     Ix>:idinfj  him  to  understand 
now  combined.      The  child  th:i\vs,  sitlc  by  side     the  points  of  Fi<r.  10  extic'tly,  lie  will  have   no 

ditliculty  in  rei)reseuting  thcoi)posite.  Instead 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

of  one  another,  lines  of  one  and  two  lengths 
(Fig.  (J),  of  one,  two  and  three  lengths  (Fig. 
7),  of  one,tw(),  tliree  and  four  lengths  (Fig. 
8),  and  finally  lines  of  one,  two,  three,  four 
and  five  lengths  (Fig.   9).     It  always  forms 


:iH±H: 

-— I— i— 1— I 


Fig  12.  Fig.   13. 

by  so  doing  a  right-angled  triangle.     We  have 
noticed    ah-eady,    in    using   the  tablets,  that 


^  — —  —  —  ^—  —  — —  ——  — ^  ^—  ^^  « _ 

•■ _ 

1 

■  ~^—  ^^  ^_  .»-  ^^  _^  _^ > 


Fig.  14. 
right-angled  triangles  may  lie  in  many  different 
ways.  The  triangle  (Figs.  9  and  10)  can  also 
assume  various  positions.  In  Fig.  10  the  five 
lines  Btand  on  the  base  line — the  smallest  la 
the  first,  the  largest  the  last,  the  right  angle  is 
to  the  right  below.  In  Fig.  1 1  the  opposite  is 
found — the  five  lines  hang  on  the  base-line,  the 
largest  comes  first,  the  Pinallest  last,  and  the 
riglit  angle  is  to  the  left  above,  p'igs.  12  and  13 
are  forms  of  mediation  of  Figs.  10  and  11. 
The  child  should  be  induced  to  find  Flo's. 
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Fig.  15. 
of  drawing  the  smallest  line  first,  he  will  draw 
the  longest;  instead  of  drawing  it  downward, 
he  will  move  his  pencil  upward,  or  at  least  be- 
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Fig.  16. 

gin  to  draw  on  the  line  which  is  bounded  above 

1 1 .      By  continued  reflec- 


and  thus  reach  Fig 


•■  ^—  — ^  -^^  ^^  — ^  ^_  .^—  ^_  ^^  __ 
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Fig.   17. 
tion  entirely  within  the  limits  of  his  capabilities 
he  will  succeed  in  producing  Figs.  12  and  13. 


tr.i^fTfl''  "^  ™°?.  w^'^T'  ^"^^^  ^°''  ^^^  y^"*^  children  than  attempting  to  draw  on  lines.  It  is  also  very 
tr>mg  to  the  eye.  It  has  been  discarded  by  almost  every  one.  It  can  be  used  several  years  later  with  advan- 
tage-as prclimmarj- to  mechanical  drawing.  »  laier  wun   auvan 
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Tbiis  by  a  different  way  of  combination  of 
five  vertical  lines,  foiu'  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced, consisting  of  equal  parts  being,  how- 
ever, unlilie,  and  therefore  oppositionally  ahke. 
Each  of  these  figures  is  a  whole  in  itself. 
But  as  everything  is  always  part  of  a  large 
whole,  so  also,  these  figures  sei-ve  as  elements 
for  more  extensive  formations. 


In  Fig.  14  the  right  angles  are  just  in  the 
middle  ;  in  Fig.  15  they  are  the  most  outward 
corners.  In  the  forms  of  mediation  (Figs.  16 
and  17),  they  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  middle  line  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  on  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  formed.  In  the  other  forms  of  media- 
tion, (Fig.  18,  19,  etc.,)  they  lie  together  on 
the  middle  line ;  but  two  in  the  middle,  and 
two  in  the  limits  of  the  figure. 


Fig.  18. 
In  this  feature  of  Froebel's  drawing  method 


20. 


Fig. 

in  which  we  progress  from  the  simple  to  the        Thus  we  have  again,  in  Fig.    18-22,   four 
more  complicated  in  the  most  natural  and  logi-    forms  consisting  of  exactly  the  same   parts, 


cal  manner,  unite  parts  to  a  whole  and  recog- 
nize the  former  as  members  of  the  latter,  dis- 


which  therefore  are  equal  and  still  have  qual- 
ties  of  opposites.  In  the  meantime,  Ihey  are 
fit  to  be  used  as  simple  elements  of  following 
formations.  In  Fig.  22,  they  are  combined 
into  a  star  with  filled  middle.  Numerous  forms 
of  mediation  may  be  produced,  but  we  will 
work  at  present  with  our  simple  elements. 


Fig. 


19. 


cover  the  like  in  opposites,  and  the  mediation 
of  the  hitter,  unquestionable  guarantee  is  given 
that  the  delight  of  the  child  will  be  renewed 
and  increased,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
instruction.  Let  Figs.  10-13  be  so  united  that 
tlie  right  angles  connect  in  the  center  (Fig.  14) , 
and  again  unite  them  so  that  all  riglit  angles 
are  on  the  outside  (Fig.  15).  Figs.  14  and 
15  are  opposites.  Fig.  14  is  a  square  with 
filled  inside  ?ud  standing  on  one  corner.  Fig. 
15  one  resting  on  its  base,  with  hollow  middle. 


-  -— ,  — —  —  —      '    -—  .4 
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Fig.  21. 
Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the  method  of 
drawing  to  that  employed  in  the  laying  of  the 
right  angled,  isosceles  triangle,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  here  also  arrive  at  the  so-called 
rotation  figures,  by  grouping  our  triangles  with 
their  acute  angles  toward  the  middle  (Figs..  23 
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and  24),  or  arrange    them    around  a  hollow 
square  (Figs.  23  and  2G). 

Fig.s,  27  and  28  are  forms  of  mediation  be- 
tween Figs.  23  and  24  and  at  the  same  time 
between  Figs.  14  and  15. 


As  i)reviously  remarked,  the  slate  is  ex- 
changed for  a  drawing  bouk  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  child  warrants  this  change. 
It  affords  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  pupil  to  see 
his  productions  assume  a  certain  durability  and 


Fig.  22. 
All  these  forms  again  serve  as  material  for 
new  inventions.     As  an  example,  we  produce 
Fig.  29  composed  of  Figs.  27  and  28. 
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Fig.  24. 
permanency  enabling  him  to  measure,  by 
them,  the  progress  of  growing  strength 
and  ability. 

So  far  the  triangles  produced  by  co- 
arrangement  of  our  five  lines  were  right- 
angled.  Other  triangles,  however,  can  be 
produced  also.  This  however,  rocjuires 
more  practice  and  security  in  handling  the 
pencil. 

Figs.  30  and  31  show  an  arrangement 
of  the  five  lines  of  acute  angled  ( equi- 
lateral) triangles, and  are  opposites.  Their 

4- 


^'g-  23.  ' 

The  number  of  positions  in  which  our  orig-  t'g-  2o. 

inal  elements  (Figs.  10-13)  can  be  placed  by  union  gives  the  opposites  Figs.   32  and  33  ;  fl- 

one  another,  is  herewith  not  exhausted  by  far,  nally,  the  combination  of  these  two,  PMg  34. 

as  the  initiated  will  observe.  In  the  last  three  figures    we  also  meet  nofW 
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Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 
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Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 
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Fig.  31. 
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Fig.  32. 
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Fig.  33. 
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Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 
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Fig.  3G. 
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Fig.   40. 
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the  obtuse  angle.  This  finds  its  separate  rep- 
resentation in  a  of  Fig.  35  ;  opposition  accord- 
to  position  is  given  in  b;  mediation  in  c  and  d 
and  the  combination  of  these  four  elements  in 
one  rhomboid  forming  Fig.  35.  The  four  ob- 
tuse angles  are  turned  inward!3\     Fig.  37,  the 


rotation  forms,  etc.,  and  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical power  and  capacity  will  be  developed  and 
strengthened   by  such  inventive  exercises. 

Side  by  side  with  invention  of  forms  of 
beauty  and  knowledge,  the  representation  of 
forms  of  life  takes  place,  in  free  individual  ac- 
tivity. The  child  forms,  of  lines  of  one  length, 
a  plate,  (Fig.  38),  or  a  star,  (Fig.  39),  of 
lines  of  one  and  two  lengths  a  cross,  (Fig.  40), 
of  lines  up  to  four  lengths  he  represents  a 
coffee-mill,  (Fig.  41),  and  employs  the  whole 
material  of  vertical  lines  at  his  command  in 
the  construction  of  a  large  building  with  part 
of  wall  connected  with  it.  (Fig.  42),  Equal 
consideration,  however,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  opposite  of  the  vertical. 

THE  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 


Fig.  41,  F'&s.  43-63. 

opposite  of  Fig.  35,  is  produced  by  arranging  The  child  learns  to  draw  lines  of  a  single 
the  triangles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  obtuse  length  below  each  other, then  lines  of  two, three, 
angles  are  turned  outwardly.  Fig.  36  presents  four  and  five  lengths,  (Figs.  43-47),  He  ar- 
the  form  of  mediation.  ranges    them    also  beside  each    other,   (Figs. 

48-50) ,  unites  lines  of  one 
and  two  lengths,  (Fig. 
51),  of  one,twoand 
three  lengths,  (Fig,  62), 
of  one  to  four  leng  t  h  s , 
(Fig,  53),  finally  of  one 
to  five  lengths,  th  e  r  o  b  y 
producing  the  right  angled 
triangle,  Fig.  54, its  oppo- 
site, Fig. 55,  and  forms  of 
mediation.  Figs.  56  and 
5  7 .  The  pupil  arr  a  n  g  e  s 
the  elements  into  a  square 
with  filled  middle,  (Fig. 
58),  with  hollow  middle, 
(Fig.  59),  produces  the 
forms  of  mediation,  (Fig. 
GO ) ,  and  co u t i n n c s  to 
treat  the  horizontal  line 
just  as'  he  has  been  taught 
to  do  with  the  vertical. 
lJi:)tation  forms, larger  fig- 


—^^  — _ 

J — — .^ 
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uros,   acute   and    obtuse- 


Fig.  42. 

It  is  evident  that  with  obtuse-angled  trian-  angled  triangles   can     be    formed ;   forms    of 

glos  as  with   right-angled  triangles,   combina-  beauty,    kuoAvledge  and  life  are  also  invented 

tions  can  bo  produced.     Indeed,  tJie  pupil  who  here,     (Fig.  Gl,  adjustable   lamp;    Fig.    62, 

has  grovm  into  the  systematic  plan  of  develop-  key;  Fig.  63,  pigeon-house);   and    afier  the 

ment  and  combination  will  soon  be  enabled   to  child  has  accomplished  all  this, lie  arrives    fi- 

unite  given  elements  in  manifold  ways  ;  he  will  nally,  in  a  most  natural  way,  at  the  combina- 

produce  stars  with  filled  and    hollow  middle,  tion  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 
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Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 
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Fig.  45. 


Fig,  56. 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 
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Figs.  48.  Fig.  49.     Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 
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Fig.  52. 


Fig.   53. 
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Fig.  58. 
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Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  60. 
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Fig.  Gl.  Fig. 

CO.MBINATION   OF    VERTICAL     AND 
HORIZONTAL  LINES. 

Figs.    64 — 92. 

First,  lines  of  one  single  length  are  com- 
bim'd  ;  we  ah-eady  have  four  forni.s  different  as 
to  position,  (Fig.  64).  Tiien  follow  the  com- 
])iuati(Hi  of  two,  three,  four,  tive-foid  lengths, 


62. 


Fig. 


63. 


Fig.  60  is  produced.  Its  opposite  Fig.  70  and 
tlie  forms  of  mediation, can  l)e  easily  found.  A 
union  of  these  four  elements  appears  in  the 
square, Fig.  71 ;  opposite  Fig.  72.  In  Fig.  71, 
the  riglit  angles  are  turned  toward  the  middle, 


I       »  it,. 


Fig. 


68. 


Fis:.  61. 


Fig.   6.'). 


(Figs.  6r)-68)  with  each  of  v^hich  four  opposites 
as  to  position    are  possible.     As  ]iroviously, 


Fig.   6t). 

and  the  middle  is  full.    In  Fig.   71  the  reverse 
is  tl"^'  case.    Forms  of  mediation  easily  found. 


1 

Fig.    70. 

Fig.   6  6  Fig.   67.  If  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  can  be  united 

lines  of  one  to   five-fold  lengths  are  united  to    only  to  form  right  angles,  we  have  previously 
triangles,   so  now  the  angles    are    united  and    seen  that  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  lines 
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may  be  combiued  to  obtuse  ami  acute-angled  kuown  manner.  Figs.  73  and  75  are  such 
triangles.  The  same  is  possible,  if  they  are  fundamental  f(jrms  ;  the  development  of  Avhieh 
united.       Fig.  73  gives   us  an  example.  to  other  ligures  will  give  rise  to  many  iustruc- 

As  in  Fig.  73,  the  vertical  lines  form  an  ob- 
tuse-angled triangle,  so  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  fniallv  both  kinds  of  lines  can  at  the  same 


time  be  arranged  into  obtuse-angleil  triangles. 
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Fig.   71. 

Thus  a  series  of  new  elements  is  produced, 
■whose  systematic  employment  the  teacher 
should  take  care  to  facilitate. 

So  far  we  have  only  formed  angles  of  lines 
equal  in  length  ;  but  lines  of  unequal  lengths 
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Fig.  72. 
may  be  combined  for  this  purpose.  Exacth' 
in  the  same  manner  as  lines  of  a  single  length 
were  treated,  the  child  now  combines  tne  line 
of  a  single  length  with  that  of  two  lengths, 
then,  in  the  same  way,  the  line  of  two  lengths 
with  that  of  four  lengths,  that  of  tiiree  with 
that  of  six,  that  of  four  with  that  of  eight,  and 
finally,  the  line  of  five  lengths  with  that  of  ten. 
The  combination  of  these  angles  aflfonls  new 
elements  with  which  the  pupil  can  continue  to 
form  interesting  figures  in  the  already  well- 
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Fig.   73. 
tive  remarks.     These  figures  show  us  that  for 
such  formations  the  horizontal  as  well  as  the 


Fig.  74. 
vertical  line  may  have  the  doulilc  length.  Fig. 
74  shows  the  horizontal  lines  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  if  to  form  an  acute-angled  triangK-. 
They,  however,  form  a  right-angled  triangle, 
only  the  right  angle  is  not,  as  heretofore,  at 
the  end  of  the  longest  line,  but  where?  An 
acute-angled  triangle  would  result,  if  the  hor- 
izontal lines  were  all  two  net-squares  distant 
from  each  other.  Then,  however,  the  vertical 
lines  would  form  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 
Important  progress  is  made,  when  we  com- 
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Fig.  75. 
bine  horizontal  and  ver  t  i  cal 
lines  in  such  a  way  that  by 
touching  in  two  points  they 
form  closed  figures,  squares 
and  oblongs.  Fig.  78. 

and  five  lines.  These  are  combined  then 
as  vertical  lines  were  combined  also  1' 
with  2%  the  1%  2%  and  3^  etc.  These 
combinations  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
vertical  direction,  when  the  squares  will 
stand  over  or  under  each  other  ;  or  in  a 
horizontal,  wlien  the  squares  will  stand 
side  by  side  ;  or,  finally, these  two  oppo- 
sites  may  be  combined  with  one  another. 
Fig.  76, shows  as  an  example  a  combi- 
nation of  foursquares  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection,  its  opposite,  and  forms  of  me- 

InFig.  77,  squares  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  sizes 
are  combined, vertically  and 
horizon ta  1 1  y ,  f  o  r  m  i  ng  a 
right  angle  to  the  right  be- 
low ;  then  comes  the  oppo- 
site, (angle  left  above)  and 
the  forms  of  med  i  a  t  i  o  n . 
The  same  rule  is  f ol  1  o  w  ed 
Fig.    77.  here  as  with  the  right  angle 

First,  the  child  draws  squares  of  one-length's    formed  by  single  lines.  The  simple  elenients  are 
dimension,  then  of  two-lengths,  of  three,  four,    combined  with  each  other   into  a  square   with 
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Fig. 


hollow  middle,  etc. ;  and  from  the  new  elements  tially  new  element  should  give  rise  to  a  num- 
thu3  produced  larger  figures  are  again  created,  ber  of  exercises,  conditioned  only  by  the  indi- 
aa  the  example  Fig.  7<S,  illustrates.   Squares  of    vidual  ability  of  the  child.     It  must  be  left  to 

tlie  faithful  teacher,  by  an  earnest  ol)- 
servation  and  study  of  her  pupils,  to 
find  the  right  extent,  here  as  every 
where  in  their  occupations.  Indis- 
criminate skipping  is  not  allowed, 
neither  to  i)upil  nor  teacher  ;  each  fol- 
lowing production  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances be  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

As  the  square  was  the  result  of 
angles  formed  of  lines  of  equal  length, 
BO  also  with  the  oblong.  Here,  too, 
the  child  begins  with  the  simplest.  He 
forms  oblongs,  the  base  of  which  is  a 
single  line,  the  height  of  which  is  a  line 
of  double  length.  He  reverses  the  case 
then.  Base  line  two,  height  single  length. 
Retaining  the  same  proportions,  he  pro- 
gresses to  larger  oblongs,  the  height  of 
which  is  double  the  size  of  its  base,  and 
vice  versa,  until  he  has  reached  the  num- 
bers five  and  ten. 

It  is  but  natural  that  these  oblongs, 
standing  or  lying,  should  also  be  united  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  directions.  Each 
form  thus  produced  again  assumes  four 
different  positions,  and  the  four  ele- 
ments are  again  united  to  new 
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Fig.    81. 


formations,  according  to  the  rules 
previously  explained.  Fig.  79  o 
shows  an  arangement  of  standing 
oblongs,  in  horizontal  directions. 
The  opposite  would  contain  the 
right  angle,  at  a  to  the  right  be- 
low— to  the  left  above  ;  Fig.  79  c 
would  be  one  form  of  mediation, 
a  second  one,  (opposite  of  Fig. 
79  c)  would  have  its  right  angle  to 
the  right  above. 

Fitr.  ^0  pliows  a  combination  of 
lying  oblongs,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. Fig.  81  shows  oblongs  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 
Fig.  82  a  combination  of  standing 
and  lying  oblongs, the  former  being 
arranged  vertically, the  latter,  hori- 
zontally. 

In  Fig.  83,  we  find  standing  ob- 
ongs  so  combined  that  the  form  represents  an 


from  one  to  five  length  lines  of  course  admit  of    acuti'-anglcd  triangle;  a  and  c  are  the  only 
being  combined  in  similar  manner.  Each  essen-    possible  oppositetj  in  the  same. 
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These  few  examples  inaj^  suffice  to 
iiulicate  the  abundance  of  forms  which 
may  be  constructed  with  such  simple 
material  as  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal lines,  from  one  to  live  lengths, 
(and  double). 

It    is  the  task   of  the  educator  to 
lead  the  learner  to  detect  the  elements, 
logically,   in    order    to   produce  with 
them,  new  forms  in  unlimited  num- 
bers, within  the   boundaries    of  the 
laws  laid  down  for  this  puipose. 

But  even  without  using  these  ele- 
ments, tlie  child  will  be  abU',  owing 
to  continued  practice,  to  represent 
manifold  fomis  of  life  and  beauty, 
partly  by  his  own  free  invention, 
I)artly  by  imitating  the  objects  he 
has  seen  before.  As  samples  of 
the  former,  Fig.  90  shows  a  cross. 
Fig.  92  a  triumphal  gate.  Fig.  93  a 
windmill;  of thelatter,Figs.  84-86, 
89  and  91  show  samples  of  borders. 
Figs.  87  and  88  show  other  simple 
embellishments.  As  the  vertical 
line  conditioned  its  opposite,  the 
horizontal  line,  both  again  condi- 
tion their  mediation. 

OBLIQUE  LINES. 

(Figs.  94— I34J- 

Our  remarks  here  can  be  brief  as  the  opera- 
tions are  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  those  in 
connection  with  the  vertical  line. 

Thechild  practices  the  drawing  of  lines  from 
one  to  five  lengths,  (Figs  94—98)  and  combines 
these,  receiving  thereby  four  oppositionally 
equal  right-angled  triangles,  (Fig.  99-102), 
of  which  it  produces  a  square,  (Fig.  103),  its 
opposite,  (Fig.  104),  forms  of  mediation,  (Fig. 
105),  and  finally  large  figures. 

Then  the  lines  are  an-anged  into  obtuse  an- 
gles, and  the  same  process  gone  through  with 
them. 

With  these,  as  in  Fig.  106,  its  opposite  Fig. 
109,  and  its  fonnsof  mediation.  Figs.  107an<l 
108,  the  obtuse  angles  will  be  found  at  the 
vertical  middle  line,  or  as  in  Fig.  110,  at  the 
horizontal  middle  line.  By  a  combination  of 
Figs.  108  and  110  we  produce  a  star,  Fig.  1 12. 
Finally  we  Lave  also,  readied  here  the  forma- 
tion of  the  acute  angled  triangle,  (Fig.  111). 
The  oblique  line  presents  oarticular  richness 
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in  f  oi-ms,  as  it  may  be  a  line  of  various  degrees        In  all  these  cases,  the  obliques  were  diag 
of  inclination.   It  is  an  oblique  of  the  first  de-    onals  of  standing  oblongs.     They  may  just  sa 


may 
gree  whenever  it  appears  as  the  diagonal  of  a   well  be  diagonals  of  lying  oblongs,     pig 
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116, 
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Fig.  94.  Fig.  95.  Fig.  96. 

square,  as  in  Figs.  94-112.    When  it  appears 
as  the  diagonal  of  an  oblong,  it  is  either  an 
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oblique  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  de- 
gree, according  to  the  proportions  of  the  base 
line  and  height  of  the  oblong,  one  to  two,  one 
to  three,  one  to  four,  one  to  five. 


Fig.  103. 
in  which  obliques  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  de- 
gree are  united,  will  illustrate  this.     The  ob- 
UqucB  are  here  arranged  one  above  the  other. 
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Fig.  99. 

The  upper  left  hand  corner  of  Fig.  113, 
shows  obliques  of  the  second  degree  united  to 
a  right-angled  triangle ;  the  lower  right  hand 
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Fig.  102. 
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its  opposite ;  and  the  remaining   two  corners 

form  mediations.  Fig.   105. 

In  Fig.  114,  the  same  lines  are  united  in  an  In  Fig.  117,  the  right  and  left  sides  show  a  simi- 

obtuse-angled  triangle.   In  Fig.  1 15,  they  finally  lar  combination  ;  the  obliques,  however,  are  ar- 

form  an  acute  angle.  ranged   beside  one  another ;    the    upper   and 
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Fig.   120. 
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lower   mem'oere    are    formed  of  diagonals  of 
Btaiuling  oblongs. 

0!)lique8  ot  various  grades  can  be  united 
witli  one  point  as  in  Fig.  118,  beside  whicli  the 
foriu  of  mediation  would  appear  as   Fig.   119. 

As  in  tins  case,  lying  ligures  are  protlnoed, 
Btandiug  ones  can  be  produced  likewise.  Each 
twoof  tlieclcuients  tlms  received  may  be  iiniled 
BO  that  all  ohliqiK's  issue  from  one  point,  as  in 
Fig.  120,  and  in  its  opposite,   Fig.  121. 

An  oppositional  combination  can  also  take 
place,  so  th.it  each  two  lines  of  the  same  grade 
meet,  (Fig.  122).  The  combination  of  oblicpies 
■with  obliipies  to  angles,  to  scpiares  and  oblongs 
now  follow,  analogous  to  the  method  of  com- 
bining oblongs,  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 
Finally  the  combination  of  vertical  and  oblique, 
horizontal  and  oblique  lines  to  angles,  rhombus 
and  rhomboid  is  introduced. 

With  these,  the  child  tries  his  skill  in  pro- 
ducing forms  of  life  :  Fig.  133,  gate  of  a  for- 
tress;  Fig.  134,  chuich  with  a  schoolhouse 
and  cemetery  wall,  and  forms  of  beauty  :  Figs. 
123-132.  The  task  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  teacher  has  been  accomplished,  if  the  child 
ha.s  learned  to  manage  oblique  lines  of  the  first 
and  second  degree  skillfully.  All  given  in- 
struction which  aimed  at  something  beyond 
this  was  intended  for  the  study  of  the  teacher 
and  the  primary  department,  which  is  still  more 
the  case  ia  regard  to  the  curved  line. 

THE  CURVED  LINE. 

(Figs.  135— H7) 

Simply  to  indicate  the  progress,  and  to  give 
Frosbel's  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  com- 
plete, we  add  the  following, and  Figs.  135-147 
in  illustration  of  it. 

First,  the  (;hil<l  has  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
draw  a  curved  line.  The  simplest  curved  line 
is  the  circle,  from  which  all  others  may  be 
derived. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  circle, and 
the  net  on  slate  and  paper  do  not  atTord  sulli- 
cient  help  and  guide  for  so  doing.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  child  has  been  enabled  to  draw 
Squares,  straight  and  oblique  lines,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  these  it  is  not  dillicult  to  find 
a  number  of  points  which  lie  on  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  of  given  size. 

It  is  known  that  all  coiners  of  a  fjuatlrangle 
(square  or  oblong)  lie  in  tlie  periphery  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  the  diagonal  of  the 


quadrangle.  In  the  same  manner  all  other  right 
angles  eonstrueteil  over  the  diameter,  are  pe- 
riphery angles,  affording  a  ])oint  of  the  desired 
circular  line.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  con- 
struct such  right  angles,  and  this  can  be  done 
very  reailily  with  the  assistance  of  obliques  of 


Fig.   135. 

Suppose  we  draw  from  point  a  (Fig.  135), 
an  ol)lique  of  the  third  degree,  as  the  diagonal 
of  a  standing  oblong  ;  draw  then,  starting  from 
point  c,  an  oblong  of  the  third  degree,  as  diag- 
onal of  a  lying  oblong,  and  continue  both  these 
lines.  They  will  meet  in  point  a,  and  there 
form  a  right  angle. 

All  obliques  of  the  same  degree,  drawn  from 
opposite  points,  will  do  the  same  as  soon  as 
the  one  approaches  the  vertical  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  the  other  comes  near  the 
horizontal,  or  as  soon  as  the  one  is  the  diag- 
onal of  a  standing,  the  other  of  a  lying  oblong. 
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Fig.  13(3. 
The  lines  Ait  iiiul  Cc  are  obliques  of  the 
third,  Ab  and  Cb  of  the  second,  /I/ and  Cf  of 
the  tiiird  degree,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  manner  it 
is  easy  to  find  a  number  of  ])oints,  nil  of  which 
are  |)oints  in  the  ciicular  line,  intended  to  be 
drawn.     Two  or  three  of  them  over  each  side. 
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will  suffice  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  the  cm-    the  combination  of  d  and  c.     In  Fig.  142,  the 
cuMScribiug  circle  (Fig.  136).     In  like  manner    arrangement    finally    takes    place    in    oblique 
the  iNTERScribing   circle,  will  be  obtained  by    direction,  and  all  lines  meet  in  one  point, 
drawing  the  middle  transversals  of  the  square,        The  quarter  circle  is  followed  by  the  half 
(Fig.  137),  and  constructing  from  their  end- 
points  angles     in    the   previously     described 
manner. 

After  the  pupil  has  obtained  a 
correct  idea  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  circle,  whose  radius  may 
be  of  from  one  to  five  lengths,  he 
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Fig.   137.  Fig.    138. 

will  divide  the  same  in  half  and  quarter  circles, 
producing  there  by  the  elements  for  his  farther 
activity. 


circle,(Figs.  143-145);  then  the  three  fourths 
circle,  (Fig.  146),  and  the  whole  circle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  147. 


The  course  of  instruction  is  here  again  the 
same  as  that  in  connection  with  the  vertical 
line.  The  pupil  begins  with  quarter  circles, 
radius  of  which  is  of  a  single  length.  Then  fol- 
low quarter  circles  with  a  radius  of  from  two 
to  five  lengths.     By  arrangement  of  these  five 
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Fig.    143. 
With  the  introduction  of  each  new  line,  the 
same  manner  of  proceeding  is  observed. 

Notwithstanding  the  brevity  with  which  we 


Fig.   141. 


Fig.   140. 
quarter  circles,  foiir  elements  are    produced, 
which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
triangles    produced    by    arrangement    of  five 
straight  lines.     The  segments  may  be  parallel 
and  the  arrangement  may  take  place  in  vertical 
and  horizontal  direction,  (Figs.  138  and  139), 
or  they  may,  like  the  obliques  of  various  de- 
grees, meet  in  one  point,  as  in  Fig.   142,  cf  Fig.    144. 
which  Figs.  138  and  139  are  examples.                have  treated  the  subject,  we  nevertheless  be- 
Fig.  140    represents  the  combination  of  the    lieve  we  have  presented  the  course  of  instruc- 
elements  a  and  tZ  as  a  new  element ;  Fig.  141     tiou  in  drawing  sufficiently  clear  and  forcible, 
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and  hope  that  by  it  we  have  made   evident : —    drawing  for  the  future  life  of  the  pupil — may 

1.      That  the  method  described  here  is  per-    he  be  led  tlierein  by  its  significanct;  for  iudus- 

fectly  adapted  to  the  child's  abilities,  and  fit 

to  develop  them  in  the  most  logical  manner. 
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Fig.    14o.  Fig.    146. 

2.  That  the  abundance  of  mathematical 
perceptions  offered  with  it,  and  the  constant 
necessity  for  combining  according  to  certain 
laws,  cannot  fail  to  surely  exert  a  wholesome 
influence  in  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil. 

3.  That  the  child  thus  prepared  for  future 
instruction  in  drawing,  will  derive  from  such 
instruction  more  benefit  than  a  child  prepared 
by  any  other  method. 

Whosoever  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
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Fig.  147. 

trial  purposes,  or  aesthetic  enjoyment,  which 
latter  it  may  afford  even  the  jioorest  I — will  be 
unanimous  with  us  in  advocating  an  early  com- 
mencement of  this  branch  of  instruction  with 
the  child. 

If  there  be  any  skeptics  on  this  point,  let 
them  try  the  experiment,  and  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  won  over  to  our  side  of  the  question. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


The  system  of  drawing  based  on  netted  slates 


to  be  of  value  and  then  go  on  with  the  more 
and  paper,  as  recommended  by  Fra'bel  has  been  modern  methods  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
freely  criticised  in  recent  years,  and  by  some    desirable,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 


kindergartners  entirely  discarded.  The  draw- 
ing exercises  which  have  been  already  given 
were  de%ised  either  by  Frtt'bel  or  his  early  fol- 
lowers in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  held.  If  Frctbel  had 
received  in  his  youth  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing which  is  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the 


progress  in  art  and  industrial  education.  In 
free-hand  drawing  Fra?bel  has  practically  left 
us  no  suggestions.*  He  was  a  surveyor  and 
a  mathematical  draftsman  with  no  training  in 
artistic  free-hand  drawing.  Prof.  Wiebe  seems 
to  have  quite  clearly  set  forth  the  principal 
features  of  value  in  the  system  of  drawing  used 


present  time  he  probably  would  have  developed  by  Froebel  and  developed  by  his  followers  for 
a  system  of  drawing  for  the  kindergarten  some-  twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  The  editor 
what  different  from  that  which  bears  his  name,    prefers  in  this  edition  of  Prof.  Wiebe's  book  to 


and  yet  it  is  safe  for  his  followers  to  hesitate 
before  they  entirely  discard  his  suggestions  on 
this  subject.  It  is  well  in  this  connection  to 
consider  how  much  of  his  work  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  of  great  value,  after  having  been 


treat  of  netted  drawing  as  it  was  advocated  by 
Froebel,  without  addition  to  the  original  text  or 
argument  for  its  valuable  (pialities. 

In   addition  to  the  exercises   thus   recom- 
mended there  is  undoubtedly  some  educational 


neglected  and  practically  ignored  by  our  best    profit  in  copying  on  netted  paper  the  designs 

laid  on  the  kindergarten  table  with  sticks,  and 
whatever  of  value  there  is  in  this  work  may  be 
secured  by  using  sticks  from  one  to  four  inches 

Ilis  suggestions  are    admirable  for  free  drawing.     In 


educators  for  a  generation,  and  we  should  s:ive 
crreful  attention  to  the  claims  made  for  the 
netted  drawing,  adopt  as  much  of  it  as  seems 

*  See  the  "Little  Artist"  in  Froebel's  Mother  Play 
the  commentary  as  well  a.s  in  the  rhynies  and  pictures  suggestions  are  given  to  the  mother  for  early  drawmg. 
See  chapter  on  Drawing  of  present  edition  where    these  suggestions  are    explained.     See    also    plates  showing 
children's  free  drawing. 
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long  to  form  the  designs  on  tlie  table,  and  net-  garten  includes  so  much  of  form  stndy  that  the 
ted  paper  with  one  quarter  to  one  half  inch  pupils  learu  to  perceive  more  clearly  than  other 
squares  for  copying  the  figures.  A  habit  of  children  the  fundamental  forms  in  the  objects 
accuracy  is  cultivated  and  some  ability  in  imi-    around  them. 

tating  is  developed  in  such  work,  which  must  Educationally,  elementary  drawing  maybe 
be  of  value  in  almost  any  phase  of  industrial  divided  into  three  general  classes  :  Illustrative 
art.  The  reproduction  of  this  school  of  netted  drawing;  mathematical  or  instrumental  draw- 
drawing,  with  su<'h  prominence  as  it  here  as-  ing,  which  is  often  termed  mechanical  drawing  ; 
gumes  in  comparison  with  all  else  that  is  shown  and  free-hand  objective  drawing,  or  drawing 
of  drawing  in  this  book,  is  not  intended  to  in-  from  models.  In  this  order  illustrative  draw- 
dioate  its  relative  importance  at  the  present  ing  is  placed  first  because  it  is  the  first  at- 
time,  but  to  avoid  losing  sight  of  Fra'bel's  rec-  tempt  of  the  savage  and  the  child  to  express 
ommendations.  Little  space  is  here  devoted  ideas  by  pictorial  illustration.  This  must  also 
to  the  modern  methods  of  instruction  in  draw-  be  considered  again  after  all  others,  because  it 
ing  because  these  are  constantly  ])efore  the  is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  artist  to  ex- 
teachers  and  are  also  fully  explained  by  com-  press  ideals  surpassing  in  beauty  all  natui'e. 
petcuit  writers  in  vario'.is  publications  relating  If  properly  encouraged,  the  child  from  the 
to  the  subject.  Fcr  the  use  of  slates,  either  in  earliest  age  at  which  he  can  hold  a  pencil  is 
the  kindergarten  or  the  school,  there  is  no  ex-  delighted  to  draw  rude  representations  of  his 
cuse  at  the  present  day.  The  one  argument  pets  and  toys.  He  wiU  of  tea  see  in  his  draw- 
of  economy  is  offset  a  hundred  fold  by  hygienic  ing  a  likeness  to  an  oliject  which  does  not  ap- 
and  other  objections  wliich  are  patent  to  all  who  pear  to  the  more  mature  perceptions,  because 
have  given  thought  to  the  question.  the  child  grasps  the  general  forms  or    more 

Before  drawing  can  be  intelligently  taught  striking  features  without  observing  the  minor 
in  any  kindergaiten  tlie  teacher  nnist  know  so  details.  In  tliis  faculty  the  infant  possesses 
much  of  the  Bul)ject  as  to  be  altle  to  select  from  naturally  that  whicli  the  older  student  must  ac- 
tbe  various  systems  of  ])jimaiy  drawing  the  pe-  quire  before  he  can  become  an  expert  artist, 
culiar  feat'iriNS  best  adat)ted  to  the  kindergar-  Therefore  the  kindergarten  child  should  have 
ten.  A  child  in  his  second  kindergarten  year  free  access  at  proper  times  to  the  blackboard, 
ought  to  be  better  ])repared  to  undertake  any  or  be  furnished  with  cheap  paper  and  pencil 
phase  of  drawing  than  a  i)upil  in  the  second  for  illustrating  in  his  own  way  the  stories  which 
y(;ar  of  the  ])rimary  school  without  any  pre-  are  told  to  him  or  which  he  may  ])e  led  to  tell 
vious  kindergarten  experience,  because  of  the  of  his  own  experience.  In  such  drawings  it  is 
superior  training  in  form  ])erception  and  manual  not  expected  that  any  of  the  truths  of  perspec- 
dext^^rity  which  the  kindergarten  affords  in  the  five  will  be  very  accurately  expressed.  It  may 
first  year.  })e  that  a  cat,  a  chicken,  a  house  or  a  tree  will 

Thawing  is  a  universal  language  by  which  be  drawn,  and  if  the  resemblance  which  is  at- 
communication  may  l»e  held  l)etween  all  classes  tempted  is  approximated  in  the  result  it  should 
of  the  human  race.  The  Hieroglyphics  of  the  receive  such  approval  as  will  furnish  encourage- 
an(Metrt  nations  and  tlu!  rude  di-awings  of  the  ment  to  further  effoi't.  This  idea  was  not  popu- 
Americaii  Indians  ai'c  tin;  means  by  which  ideas  lar  fifty  years  ago  and  the  noontime  efforts  'of 
were  transmitt('(l  fiom  one  age  to  another  and  tlie  district  school  pupils  to  decorate  the  black- 
by  which  we  are  to  learn  much  of  life  in  the  boards,  schoolroom  walls  and  desk  tops  with 
past,  (jarefulol)servation  must  })reced(>  draw-  samples  of  elementary  art  and  "knife  work" 
ing,  and  any  drawing  which  represents  in  a  were  frowned  uj»on  in  such  a  ])ractical  man- 
reasonable  degree  tiie  leading  truths  regarding  ncu- as  to  destroy  all  ambition  for  excellence  in 
the  form  of  ol»je(;ts,  is  legitimate  and  not  with-  grajihic  expression  as  well  as  manual  training, 
out  value.  'J'he  most  ])rogressive  methods  of  The  kindergarten  may  be  the  means  for  de- 
tea(;hing  drawing  in  our  schools  to-day  are  veloi)ing  many  an  artist  as  well  as  an  artizan 
founded  on  form  study  nnd  model  drawing,  and  who  would  otherwise  never  show  any  talent  in 
therefore  the  childien  of  tlu;  kindergarten  have    thes(i  directions. 

a  great  advantage  over  others  in  learning  to  If  the  teacher  has  given  such  attention  to  the 
draw,  because  the  instruction  of  the  kinder-    simplest  elements  of  illustrative  drawing  as 
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Fig.   154. 
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will  enable  lior  to  produce  such  blackboard 
sketches  as  are  sugi^ested  l)y  the  simple  outlines 
shown  in  Figs.  148-154,  the  frequent  use  of 
this  faculty  will  give  the  children  samples  that 
may  stimulate  them  to  accomplish  the  same 
results  in  the  expression  of  their  own  ideas, 
and  if  they  should  merely  imitate  the  work  of 
the  teacher  no  harm  can  result  as  the  work  will 
afford  the  best  possible  training  in  finger  and 
arm  movements. 

Instrumental  drawing  which  is  suggested  as 
the  second  division  of  the  general  subject,  in- 
cludes all  drawing  made  to  a  scale,  such  as  a 
map  which  is  the  plan  of  a  section  of  counti-y, 
or  a  square  which  is  a  drawing  of  one  face  of 
a  cube.  In  all  such  drawings  no  representa- 
tion of  solidity  by  means  of  perspective  is  at- 
temi)ted,  and  they  are  made  either  the  exact 
size  of  the  object  or  of  some  definite  propor- 
tion as  one  half  size,  one  quarter  size,  etc., 
and  therefore  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  "scale" 
may  be  measured  and  the  actual  size  of  the  ob- 
ject determined  so  that  it  can  be  correctly  re- 
produced from  the  drawing.  Such  drawings 
are  often  called  "working  drawings."  In  the 
kindergarten  only  "full  size"  drawings  should 
be  attempted  and  for  this  purpose  the  forms 
found  in  the  kindergarten  material  cannot  be 
surpassed  as  models.  Because  the  ball  is  a 
circle  from  whatever  position  it  is  viewed,  this 
fact  regarding  its  form  is  easily  pei'ceived  l)y 
the  child  and  thus  if  he  lays  the  round  tablet 
of  the  seventh  gift  on  his  paper  and  marks 
around  it,  he  will  have  a  circle  which  is  an  out- 
line of  a  })all  and  may  l)e  finished  to  represent 
a  first-gift  ball  by  adding  a  line  for  the  string. 
If  the  square  tablet  is  used  as  a  i)attern  to  be 
marked  around,  it  will  represent  the  facejof  a 
third-gift  cube.  So  also  the  other  tablets  may 
serve  as  patterns  for  drawing  representations 
of  the  faces  of  the  other  gift  blocks. 

In  the  four-inch  folding  })a[)er  we  have  one 
of  the  most  valuable  drawing  models  for  this 
class  of  work.  For  example  let  the  pupil  lay 
a  four-inch  s([uare  folding  paper  on  a  sheet  of 
{)lain  drawing  paper,  make  a  dot  at  each  cor- 
ner, remove  the  paper  and  with  a  ruler  for  a 
guide  draw  the  four  straight  lines  connecting 
the  dots  and  forming  a  scjuare.  This  square 
is  a  comi)lete  mathematical  drawing  of  the 
folding  paper,  because  the  paper  practically 
has  no  thickness  and  therefore  has  but  two 
dimensions,  both  of  which  are   shown  in  the 


drawing.  Now  fold  the  paper  accurately,  one 
edge  to  the  opposite  edge,  unfold  and  carefully 
lay  the  paper  on  the  drawing  of  the  square  al- 
ready outlined,  and  make  a  dot  at  each  end 
of  the  crease  produced  by  the  fold.  Remove 
the  paper  and  with  the  aid  of  the  rider  draw  a 
line  connecting  the  dots  and  representing   the 


Fig.  156. 
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Fig.  160. 


creases  made  by  the  fold,  as  in  Fig.  155.  Fold 
the  other  two  opposite  edges  together  in  the 
same  way  and  draw  the  line  representing  the 
second  crease  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  form- 
ing Fig.  156.  Now  fold  the  four  corners  to  the 
center,  \mfold  and  draw  lines  representing  the 
four  new  creases  as  indicated  in  Fig.  157.  An- 
other simple  sequence  is  shown  in  Figs.  158, 
159,  and  160,  while  many  others  may  be  de- 
vised. As  geometrical  drawing  in  the  higher 
grades  develops  the  power  of  exact  obser- 
vation and  manual  performance,  so  the  net- 
ted drawing  of  Fro?bel  and  the  previously  de- 
scribed practice  with  the  tablets  and  folding 
papers  as  models  are  equally  useful  in  culti- 
vating the  same  qualities  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  teacher  must  constantly  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  all  exercises  with  the  children  which 
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require  accuracy  and  close  attention  must  be   modifications  of  the  cylinder;  Figs.   178-183 


used  for  only  a  very  few  minutes  at  one  sit- 
ting. But  because  this  restriction  is  ni'cessary 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  exercises  requir- 
ing any  degree  of  exactness  nuist  be  abolished 
or  forbidden  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  especially  impress  upon  a  compe- 
tent kindergartner  the  necessity  for  accuracy 
when  accuracy  is  required,  as  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  her  profession,  but  it  is 
well  for  her  to  know  also  that  it  is  not  ignored 
by  the  best  artists,  although  too  often  neg- 
lected by  pseudo-artists  who  pose  as  authority. 
In  these  days  of  practical  ideas  an  artist  en- 
hances his  commercial  value  and  does  not  lose 
caste  professionally  because  he  can  produce  a 
design  correct  in  drawing,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, within  given  dimensions. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  mechanical  or  in- 
strumental drawing  and  free-hand  drawing. 
One  is  as  valuable  as  the  other  in  its  own  place, 
and  it  is  no  more  creditable  to  be  an  expert  in 
free-hand  than  in  mechanical  drawing.  There 
are  occasions  when  the  free-hand  drawing  must 
be  as   accurate  as  the  instrumental  drawing, 


represent  the  fourth  gift,  while  Figs.  184-186 
embody  the  triangular  prism  of  the  fifth  gift; 
Figs.  178,183  and  184  may  be 
considered  a  combination  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  gifts. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  attempt  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  Kindergarten  Hand 
Book  to  make  further  sugges- 
tions  in  this  line,  l)ecause  so 
many*  simple  and  practical 
books  on  tiie  8u])ject  have  been 
published  which  apply  as  well 
to  the  higher  grades  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  to  the  lower  school 
grades  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. Form  perception  and  man- 
ual training,  Avhich  are  such 
prominent  features  in  tlie  kin- 
dergarten, are  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  correct  drawing,  and 
correct  drawing  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  good  art,  as  well  as  to  mechanical 
construction.  A  well-known  teacher  and  writer 
on   the  subject   of   art    instruction    has  said : 


Yin.  162. 


although  the  quality  of  the  required  lines  may    "The  geometric  figures  enter  into  the  subject  of 

be  quite  different  in  the  two  classes  of  work. 

Therefore  inasmuch   as  accuracy  must  be  ob- 

sers'ed  when  it  is  called  for,  the  pupil  should 

be  required  to  know  what  it  means  and  how  to 

secure  it  if  necessary,  which  is  more  frequent 

than  the  practice  of  some  professional  artists 

would  seem  to  indicate. 

We  now  come  to  our  third  division  of  the 
subject,  free-hand  drawing,  which  is  the 
broadest  and  most  practical  for  school  instruc- 
.  ion  and  may  be  encouraged  in  the  kindergarten 
Tt9  an  aid  to  illustrative  drawing,  the  first  sec- 
tion in  our  dixision  of  the  su])ject.  If  the  boy 
can  draw  the  cube  and  cylinder  of  tiie  second 
gift  in  perspective  approximately  correct,  he 
has  the  fundamental  experience  for  many  of 
the  forms  in  his  future  work,  and  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  fifth-gift  forms  very 
many  of  the  principal  outlines  of  architectural 
construction  may  be  represented.  The  ac- 
companying sketches  suggest  some  of  the  ap- 


Fig.   164. 


Fiii.    16o. 


plications  of    the    gift-block  forms  to  nature  all  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  and  their  ap- 

drawing.  plication  is  of  absorbing  interest  when  traced 

Figs.  161-165  represent  objects  embodying  through   object  and  ornament,  through   archi- 

the  spherical  form  ;   Figs.  166-169  embody  the  tecture  and  ])ainting,  through   snow-Hake  and 

form  of  the   cube;    Figs.    170-177   illustrate  crystal,  flower  and  fruit,  shell  and  insect,  and 

*  See  "A  First  Year  in  Drawing."     Henry  Y.  Bailey,  Year  Books  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts. 
1903-04. 
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Fig.  171. 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  179. 
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all  higher  forms  of  life.    These  should  be  illus-  some  ability  at  illustration  and  free-hand  draw- 

trated.     Woikiiij];  drawings    of  cylinders  and  ing.      One  who  hns  not  experieneed  it   cannot 

cubes  are  but  the   beginning;   they  have  new  imagine  the  pleasure  of  being  able, even  though 

meaning  when  seen  as  the  lirst  types  which  pre-  quite  imperfectly, to  make  a  hasty  pencil  sketch 
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Fig.   180. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.   181. 


Fig.   185. 


Fig.   182. 
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Fig.  183. 
figure  the  steam-cylinder,  the  railway  car,  the 
soldiers'  monument  and  the  mausoleum,  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  and  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris." 
No  kindcrgartner  can  do  her  best  until  she  has 
ft  good  knowledge  of  elementary  geometry  and 


Fig.  186. 
for  future  reference.  A  series  of  note  sketch 
books  kept  for  years  becomes  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  there  is  a  personality  in  the 
sketches  which  never  can  pertain  to  the  resalts 
of  the  snap-shot  with  the  camera. 


THE  ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  GIFTS.* 

MATERIAL  FOR  PERFORATING  AND  EMBROIDERING.. 


It  is  claimed  by  lis  that  all  occuj)ation  ma- 
terial presented  by  Fro-bel,  in  the  Gifts  of  the 
Kindergarten,  are,  in  some  respects,  related  to 
each  other,  complementing  one  another.  What 
logical  connection  is  there  between  the  occn- 
pation  of  perforating  and  embroidering,  intro- 
duced with  the  present  and  the  use  of  the  pre- 
viously introduced  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten? 
Tiiis  (piestiou  may  be  asked  by  some  superficial 
encjnirer.  Him  we  answer  thus  :  In  the  first 
Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  solid  mosn  of 
bodies  prevailed ;  in  the  following  ones  the 
plane ;  then  the  embodied  line  was  followed  by 


Steadiness  of  the  eye  and  hand  are  the  visibK 
results  of  the  occupation  which  directly  pre 
pares  the  pu})il  for  various  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  The  perforating,  accompanied  by  the 
use  of  the  needle  and  silk,  or  worsted,  in  the 
way  embroidery  is  done,  it  is  evident  in  what 
direction  the  faculty  of  the  pupil  may  be 
develo[)ed. 

The  method  pursued  with  this  occupation  is 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  drawing  de- 
partnient  Starting  from  the  single  point,  the 
child  is  gradually  led  througli  all  the  various 
grades  of  difficulty  ;  and  from  stt'p  to  step  his 
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Fig.  1. 
the  dravm  line,  and  the  occupation  here  intro- 
duced ])rings  us  down  to  the  point.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  perforating  paper  and  prick- 
ing n(!edle,  we  have  descended  to  the  smallest 
part  of  the  whole — the  extreme  limit  of  mathe- 
matical divisibility/ ;  and  in  a  })laying  maimer, 
the  child  followed  us  unwittingly,  on  this,  in  an 
abstract  sense,  difficult  journey. 


4- 


Fig.   2. 
The  material  for  these  occupations  is  a  pi(^re 
of  net  paper,  which  is  placed  uponsomi}  layers 
of  soft  l)lotting  i)aper.      The   pricking   or  per- 
forating tool  is  a  rather  strong  sewing  needle, 
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Fig. 


4.  Fig.   5. 

interest  in  the  work  will  increase,  especially  as 
the  various  colors  of  the  embroidered  figures 
add  much  to  their  liveliness,  as  do  the  colored 
pencils  in  the  drawing  department. 


* 

Fig.  6. 
The  child  first  pricks  vertical  lines  of  two  and 
three  lengths,  then  of  four  and  five  lengths, 
( Figs.  2  and  3  ) .  They  are  united  to  a  triangle, 
opposites  and  forms  of  mediation  are  found, 
and  these  again  are  united  into  squares  with 
hollow  and  filled  middle,  (Figs.  4  and  5).  The 
horizontal  line  follows,    (P^igs.  6-8),  then  the 
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Fig.   3.  Fig.  7. 

fastenecl  in  a  holder  so  as  to  project  about  one  combination    of    vertical  and  horizontal  to  a 

fourth  of  an  inch.      Aim  of  the  occupation  is  right    angle    in    its  four  oppositionally  equal 

the  production  of  the  JK'autiful,  not  only  by  the  positions,  (Figs.  i)-12).      The  combination  of 

child's  own  activity,  but  by  his  own  invention,  the  four  elements  present  a  vast  number  of 

*  Those  occupations  are  entirely  omitted  in  m my  kinder<»:artea.s  because  physicians  have  criticised  them 
as  injurious  to  the  eye  of  the  young  child.  Until  aft(!r  seven  years  of  age  the  child's  eye  tends  toward  near- 
sightedness. If  pricking  and  .sewing  are  used  at  all,  the  child  siiould  be  encouraged  to  look  up  often  and  so  rest 
the  eye  from  focussing  too  long  on  a  point.      The  o.xercise  should  last  for  a  few  moments  onlv. 
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small  figures.  If  the  external  point  of  the 
angle  of  Figs.  9  and  10  touch  one  another,  the 
cross  (Fig.  13)  is  produced  ;  if  the  end  points 
of  the  legs  of  these  figures  touch,  the  square 
is  made,  (Fig.  14).  By  rt'peatedly  uniting  Figs. 
9  and  12, Fig.  15  is  proiluced,  and  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  four  angles,  Fijis.  16  and  17. 
According  to  the  rules  followed  inlaying   fig- 
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Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  9. 


Fig.   10. 


In  a  similar  "svay,  the  oblique  line  is  now  in- 
troduced and  employed.  The  child  pricks  it 
in  various  directions,  commencing  with  a  one 
leugtii  line,  (Figs.  32-35),  combines  it  to 
angles,  (Figs.  36-39),  the  combination  of 
which  will  again  result  in  many  beautiful  forms. 
Then  follows  the  perforating  of  obli(jue  lines 
of  from  two  to  live  lengths,  (a  single  length 
containing  up  to  seven  points),  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  representation  of  borders,  cor- 
ner ornaments, etc.,  (Figs.  42-45,  61).  The 
oblique  of  the  second  degree  is  also  introduced, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  46  and  47,  and  the  peculiar 
formations  in  Figs.  48-51. 

Finally,  the  combination  of  the  oblique  with 
the  vertical  line,  (Figs.  52  aud  54),  and  with 
the  horizontal,  (Figs.  53  and  55),  or  with  both 
at  the  same  time,  (Figs.  56-60),  takes  place. 
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Fig.  15. 
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Fig.  14. 
ures  with  tablets  of  Gift  Seven,  and  in  draw- 
ing, or  by   a  simple  application  of  the  law  of 
opposites,  the  child  will  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  figures. 

The  combination  of  lines  of  one  and  two 
lengths  is  then  introduced,  and  standing  and 
lying  oblongs  are  formed,  (Figs.  18  and  19), 
etc.  The  school  of  perforating,  per  se  has  to 
consider  still  simple  squares  and  lying  and 
standing  oblongs,  consisting  of  lines  of  from 
two  to  five  lengths.  In  order  not  to  repeat  the 
same  form  too  often,  we  introduce  in  Figs. 
21-31  a  series  less  simple ;  containing,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  forms,  showing  in  the 
meantime  the  combination  of  lines  of  various 
dimensions. 


Fig.   17. 
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Fig.   18. 
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Fig.   19.  Fig.   20. 

All  these  elements  may  be  combined  in  the 
most  manifold  manner,  and  the  inventive  ac- 
ti\'ity  of  the  pupil  will  find  a  large  field  in  pro- 


Some  kindergarteners  place  paper  on  the  sand  table  and  let  the  children  punch  large  holes  with  large 
nails,  so  as  not  to  omit  any  of  Froebel's  occupations.  It  is  certainly  true  that  children  enjoy  punching  holes 
in  paper,  but  hygenic  considerations  come  first. 
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Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27.        Fig.  28.    Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31, 
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Fig.  33. 
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Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 
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Fig.    37. 
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Fig.    40. 


Fig.  41. 
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Fig.  42. 
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Fig.  43. 


Fig.    44. 


Fig.  45. 
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Fig.  50. 


Fig.    51. 


Fig.    47. 
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Fig.    52. 


Fig.    53. 


Fig.    59. 
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ducing    samples    of     borders,     corner  pieces, 
frames,  reading  marks,  etc.,  etc. 

When  it  is  intended  to  prodncc  anything  of 
a  more  complicated  nature,  the  pattern  should 
be  drafted  l)y  pupil  or  teacher  upon  the  net 
paper  previous  to  pricking.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  advisable  and  productive  of  pleasure  to  the 
pupils,  if  beneath  the  perforating  paper  another 
one  doubly  folded  is  laid,  to  have  tlie  pattern 
transferred  by  perforation  upon  this  paper  in 
various  copies.     Such  little  productions  may 
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EMBROIDERING, 

The  same  net  paper  which  was  used  for  exer- 
cises in  perforating  may  be  employed,  by  fill- 
ing out  the  intervals  between  the  holes  with 
threads  of  colored  silk  or  worsted.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  combine  the  points 
of  one  net  square  only,  because  othei-wise  the 
stitches  would  become  too  short  to  be  made 
with  the  embroidery  needle  in  the  hands  of 
children  yet  unskilled.  For  work,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  special  purpose, the  perforated  pat- 
ern  should  be  transferred  upon  stiff  paper  or 
bristol-board. 


Fig.  60. 
be  used  for  various  purposes,  and  be  presented 
by  the  children  to  their  friends  on  many  oc- 
casions. To  assist  the  pupils  in  this  respect, 
it  is  recommended  that  simple  drawings  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  which,  owing 
to  their  little  ability,  they  certainly  could  not 
yet  jiroduce  by  drawing,  but  which  they  can 
well  trace  with  their  perforating  tool.     These 
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Fig.  G2.  Fig.  63. 

Course  of  instruction  just  the  same  as  with 
perforating. 

Experience  will  show  that  of  the  figures 
given,  some  are  more  fit  for  perforating,  others 
better  adapted  for  embroidering.  Either  occu- 
pation leads  to  peculiar  results.  Figures  in 
which  strongly  rounded  lines  predominate  may 


Fig.  61. 
drawings  should  represent  objects  from  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  may  thus 
be  of  great  service  to  the  mental  development 
of  the  children.  The  slowly  and  carefully  per- 
forated forms  and  figures  will  undoul)tedly  be 
more  lastingly  impress»'(l  upon  the  mind  and 
longer  retained  by  the  memory,  than  if  they 
were  only  described  or  hurriedly  looked  at.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  embroidering 
does  not  begin  simultaneously  with  the  perfo- 
rating, but  only  after  the  children  have  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  in  the  last  named  oc- 
cupation.     For  purposes  of 


Fig.    64. 
be  easily  jjcrf orated,  but  with  difficulty,  or  not 
at  all  lie  embroidered.     By  the  process  of  em- 
broidering, however,  plain  forms,  as  stars,  and 
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rosettes,    are    easily    produced,  which  could    means    of  education — and  in  Fnebel's    iusli 
hardly  be  represented,  or,  at  best,  very  inipiT-    tution  it  occupies  a  prominent  place — it  should 


fectly  only,  by  the  perforating  needle.       Figs. 
62-67,  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

To  develop   the  sense  of  color  in  the  chil- 
dren,   the    ]iaper    on    which   they    embroider 
should  be  of  all  the  various  shades  and  hues. 


ai)proacii  the  child  in  various  ways  ;    not  only 
iu/orm,  but  in  color,  and  tone  also.  To  insure 


Fig.  66. 
the  desired  result  in  this  direction,  we  begin  in 
the  Kindergarten,  where  we  can  nmch  more 
readily  make  impressions  upon  the  blank  mind 
of  children,  than  at  a  later  period  when  other 
intlueuces  have  polluted  their  tastes. 


Fig.  65. 
through  the  whole  scale  of  colors.  If  the 
paper  is  gray,  blue,  black,  or  green,  let  the 
worsted  or  silk  be  of  a  rose  color,  white,  or- 
ange or  red,  and  if  the  pupil  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  represent  objects  of  nature,  as  fruit, 
leaves,  plants,  or  animals,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  use  in  embroidering,  the  colors  shown 
by  these  natural  objects.  Much  can  thereby  be 
liccomplished  toward  an  early  development  of 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  color,  in  which 
grown  people  in  all  countries  are  often  sadly 
deficient.  It  has  appeared  to  some,  as  if  this 
occupation  is  less  useful  than  pleasurable.  Let 
them  consider  that  the  ordinary  seeing  of  ob- 
jects already  is  a  dillicult  matter,  nay,  really 
an  art,  needing  long  practice.  Much  more 
difficult  and  requiring  much  more  careful  exer- 
cise, is  a  true  and  correct  i)ercoi)tion  of  color. 
If   the   beautiful  is  introduced  at  all   as  a 


Fig.   67. 

For  this  reason,  we  go  still  another  step 
further,  and  give  the  more  developed  pupil  a 
box  of  colors,  showing  him  their  use,  in  cover- 
ing the  perforated  outlines  of  objects  with  the 
paint.  Children  like  to  occupy  themselves  in 
this  manner,  and  show  an  increased  interest,  if 
they  first  ])roduce  the  drawing  and  are  subse- 
quently allowed  to  use  the  brush  for  further 
beautifying  their  work. 

The  perforating  and  embroidering  are  begun 
witii  the  children  in  the  Kindergarten  when  they 
have  l)ecome  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  per- 
fection of  fonns  by  the  use  of  their  building 
blocks  and  sticks. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 

A  PORTION  of  the  foregoing  chapter  on  per-  very  close  together,  some  partially  ami  others 

forating  and  embroidery  as  originall}'  printed  entirely  through  the  card,  so  as  to  produce  on 

has  been  omitted  from  this  edition,  because  it  the  opposite  side  a  design  in  relief.     This  line 

treated  of  a  class  of  "perforating"  which  is  not  of  work  has  lieen  quite  generally  discarded  by 

ai  present  considered  desirable.     In  this  occu-  the  leading  kindergartners  of  this  country,  be- 

jjation  a  multitude  of  perforations  are   made  cause  they  believe  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
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profitable.  In  the  same  general  class  may  be 
included  the  perforating  of  outlines  by  making 
a  succession  of  holes  very  close  together  with- 
out the  intention  of  subsequent  sewing ;  and 
also  such  designs  for  sewing  as  involve  intri- 
cate patterns  with  very  short  stitches.  Neither 
is  the  pricking  of  holes  with  exactness  at  the 
printed  dots  or  at  the  crossing  of  lines  on  net- 
ted paper  believed  to  be  good  practice  for 
small  lingers  and  young  eyes,  and  when  many 
of  these  are  quite  near  together  the  whole  oc- 
cupation is  not  to  be  encouraged.  On  the 
other  hand  such  condemnation  of  cardboard 
sewing  of  all  kinds  for  the  children  as  has  em- 
anated from  some  sources  indicates  a  reac- 
tion as  unreasonable  as  was  the  sanction  of 
the  most  extreme  practice  of  the  raised  sur- 
face perforating. 

But  this  criticism  of  tine  perforating  has  been 
of  great  value, because  it  has  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  for  the  youngest  children  a  series  of 
ready-pricked  cards  in  simple  designs  with  large 
holes,  long  stitches,  and  coarse  needles  and 
thread.  For  earliest  sewing,  such  designs  on 
small  cards  not  more  than  four  by  five  inches 
in  size  aie  most  suitable,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cui'c  holes  lai-ge  enough  for  the  large  needles  and 
coarse  thread  recjuired  at  this  stage  it  seems 
quite  desirable  that  each  perforation  be  made 
by  punching  out  a  minute  disk  of  the  card,  thus 
producing  a  smootli,  round  hole  of  suitable  size 
to  be  easily  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  card  and 
to  receive  the  thread  without  wear  and  unnec- 
essary friction. 

The  following  figures  represent  a  series  of  such 
cards,  whicli  aie  technically  called  "Perfor- 
ated Cards, "in  distinction  from  Pricked  Cards, 
which  ai-e  punctured  with  Y)ointed  needles. 
These  cards  rettiin  t  heir  numbers  as  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  Bradley's  kindergarten  material. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  etc.,  to  21,  show  the 
principal  or  first  intention  of  the  several  ar- 
rangements of  holes  in  these  cards,  and  la, 
lb,  Ic,  2a,  2b,  2c,  etc.,  represent  some  of  the 
modifications  or  inventions  which  may  be  sewed 
with  the  cards. 
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As  perforated  holes  are  alike  on  botli  sides 
of  the  card  one  arrangement  of  holes  will  often 
make  right  and  left-handed  designs  by  revers- 
ing the  card. 

0«ing  to  the  methods  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  "perforated  cards"  the  ordinary 
"pricked  cards"  can  be  made  in  a  greater  va- 
riety of  patterns,  and  for  cliildicn  other  than 
the  youngest  in  the  kindergarten  they  are  more 
interesting  and  can  be  sewed  by  them  without 
difficulty  with  the  finer  needle  and  thread. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  a  selection 
from  a  much  greater  variety  now  in  the  market. 
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For  still  older  children  a  moderate  amoimt 
of  perforating  with  the  pricking  needle  at  dots 
on  a  printed  outline  is  not  only  harmless  but 
fascinating  in  a  marked  degree. 

In  this  class  of  work  a  much  wider  range  of 
aesigns  extending  into  life  forms  can  be  intro- 
duced, because  of  the  difference  in  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  cards  which  are  for  sale 
for  this  purpose. 
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Also  in  this  work  original  deeigns  may  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher  or  even  by  the  pupils  as 
they  may  be  traced  from  prints  and  transferred 
to  cards  by  the  use  of  inipressit)n  paper. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  exaniples  of  this 
class  of  designs. 

In  cardl)oard  pricking  and  sewing  as  in  all 
other  kindergarten  occupations  the  adjustment 


of  the  grade  of  work  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  each  child  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  trained  kindergartner,  and  fortunately  this 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  corps  of  compe- 
tent teachers  now  in  the  work  and  to  those  be- 
ing |)repared  by  the  normal  kindergai"ten 
schools  in  this  country. 


ELEMKNTAIIY    COLOR    TEACHING. 


The  educational  phase  of  color  has  assumed 
such  importance  within  the  past  decade  that  it 
must  receive  more  than  passing  notice  in  any 
treatise  on  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, taken  as  a  whole.  As  the  color  ques- 
tion presents  itself  quite  prominently  in  the 
selection  of  the  threads  for  embroidering  and 
still  more  in  the  use  of  colored  papers,  the 
editor  feels  that  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
introduce  certain  special  suggestions  on  that 
subject. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  study  of 
color  which  increases  as  we  become  more  and 
more  familiar  with  the  subject.  We  meet  it  at 
every  turn  in  the  natural  world.  It  makes  the 
loftiest  hilltops  radiant  in  early  morning  and 
paints  its  hues  in  wondrous  brilliancy  on  the 
evening  sky. 

Art  revels  in  color,  and  praise  as  we  may 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  the  cunning  of 
the  engraver,  we  find  only  cool  comfort  in 
colorless  art.  Consequently  we  are  always 
seeking  the  best  color  effects.  We  want  them 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  lawns,  the  decora- 
tion of  our  houses,  both  within  and  without, 
in  our  clothing,  in  public  and  private,  wher- 
ever we  admit  color.  Indeed  a  knowledge  of 
color  and  its  skillful  use  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life  minist<?rs  more  effectively  to  our  best  equip- 
ment and  our  enjoyment  than  does  a  knowl- 
edge of  form.  Nevertheless  all  attempts  to 
place  color  study  on  a  practical  footing  have 
failed  until  recently,  because  of  the  universal 
opinion  among  artists  that  art  in  color  would 
be  degraded  by  contact  with  scientific  truths. 

And  yet  from  Euclid  down  to  the  present 
generation  of  students  the  mathematicians  have 
been  occupied  in  discovering  and  i)erfecting 
instruments  and  a  language  of  form  l)y  which 
the  graceful  outlines  of  architecture  and  orna- 
ment may  be  analyzed  and  recorded.  But  those 
'vho  have  labored  in  the  kingdom  of  color  have 
found  it  as  impossible  to  accurately  describe 
any  given  hue  or  tone  of  color  in  an  accepted 


nomenclature  as  it  was  when  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  brought  her  royal  gifts  to  Solomon. 
When  Fruebel  prepared  his  material  for  the 
kindergarten,  color  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced into  a  system  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion disconnected  from  drawing  and  painting, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  only  system 
by  which  colors  can  now  lie  intelligently  desig- 
nated without  actual  samples  was  originated 
and  developed  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
kindergartners  of  America  for  better  material. 

In  tiie  kindergarten  material  first  imported 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  the  first- 
gift  balls  were  fairly  good  examples  of  red, 
orange,  3'ellow,  green,  blue  and  purple  or  vio- 
let. But  the  colored  papers  used  in  tiie  occu- 
pation material  of  that  time  were  selected  with- 
out order,  scientific  knowledge  or  fine  color 
perceptions.  The  result  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can kindergartners  began  to  complain  of  the 
colors  found  in  the  papers  and  to  suggest 
other  colors  either  in  addition  to  those  in 
use  or  in  place  of  them.  While  many  colors 
already  in  the  market  were  added  and  some 
made  to  order  in  response  to  such  criticisms 
and  requests,  no  material  advance  was  made 
in  producing  a  logical  assortment  of  colors  in 
the  papers  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the 
ditliculties  thus  early  encountered  induced  the 
editor  of  these  notes  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  which  has  resulted,  by  the  aid  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  many  of  his  friends 
among  scientists,  artists  and  kindergartners, 
in  the  scheme  of  color  instruction  now  known 
as  the  Bradley  System  of  Color  Education. 
As  this  is  quite  fully  set  forth  in  other  pulili- 
cations  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  sutlicient  space 
here  to  explain  it  in  detail,  and  therefore  oidy 
a  brief  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  it  is  based  is  i)resented. 

In  form,  the  constant  companion  of  color 
in  material  objects,  we  liave  the  foot  or  me- 
ter by  which  we  measure  lengths  and  breadths, 
and  the  divided  circle  by  which  the  directions 
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of  lines  maybe  noted,  and  with  tliese  two  ac-  is  not  a  cube.  So  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
cepted  standards  of  measurements  all  sui-faces  detinite  terms  regarding  color  in  which  accu- 
and  solids  can  be  descril)ed.  If  all  material  rate  statements  can  be  made  and  recorded 
forms  were  destroyed  to-day  any  one  of  them  l)efore  there  can  be  any  language  on  which  to 
could  be  reconstructed  from  suitable  records  base  intelligent  discussion  regarding  the  ques- 
preserved  in  terms  of  these  standards,  but  this  tions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  color 
has  not  been  true  regarding  color, because  of  the  and  its  best  uses.  The  Bradley  Color  Scheme 
lack  of  standards  and  means  for  measuring  and  is  based  on  the  determination  of  these  stand- 
recording  color  effects.  In  the  solar  spectrum  ards  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  best  mate- 
we  have  the  only  known  source  to  which  we  may  rial  imitations  of  them  to  serve  as  Pigmentary 
look  for  permanent   standards   of  color.     In  Standards. 

music  we  have  certain  standards  of  tones  and  a  Having  selected  tliese  pigmentary  or  mate- 
language  accepted  by  general  agreement  which  rial  standards  there  nmst  be  secured  some 
render  it  possible  to  transmit  musical  composi-  means  by  which  they  can  be  combined  in  defi- 
tions  from  one  country  to  another  and  from  nitely  expressed  proportions  to  produce  all 
generation  to  generation.  Every  tone  produced  other  colors,  so  that  we  may  have  an  exact 
by  a  musical  instrument  is  due  to  a  given  num-  but  simple  and  easily-understood  nomencla- 
ber  of  vibrations  or  waves  in  some  substance,  ture.  There  is  but  one  device  known  at 
which  vibrations  are  ordinarily  conveyed  to  the  present  which  fulfills  these  conditions,  and 
ear  by  waves  in  the  air;  and  by  a  record  of  that  is  the  "Maxwell  Disks,"  If  a  live  coal 
these  tones  in  terms  of  their  vibrations  musical  on  tiie  end  of  a  stick  is  rapidly  whirled  in  a 
compositions  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  circle,   a  ring  of  light  is   seen,   because  the 

It  is  supposed  that  light  and  color  are  trans-  light-impression  which  is  made  on  the  retina 
mitted  by  vibrations  or  waves  in  an  unknown  of  the  eye  remains  fixed  while  the  stick  is 
something  which  we  call  ether  and  that  differ-  moving  through  an  entire  circle.  On  this 
ent  wave  lengths  produce  various  effects  in  principle,  if  a  disk  of  cardboard  is  divided  by 
the  eye  which  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  as  a  diameter  and  one  of  the  semi-circles  covered 
colors.  Therefore  when  we  select  in  the  solar  with  white  paper  and  the  other  with  black 
spectrum  certain  standards  of  color  and  de-  paper,  and  the  disk  rapidly  whirled  on  a  pin  at 
termine  the  wave  length  of  each,  we  have  a  its  center,  the  two  half  circles  will  no  longer 
series  of  definitely  located  "Spectrum  Stand-  appear  as  distinctively  white  and  black,  but 
ards  "  which  are  absolutely  permanent.  If  we  the  whole  surface  will  assume  a  uniform  gray 
then  produce  the  best  possible  imitation  of  color.  If  the  amount  of  white  surface  is  in- 
these  colors  in  pigments  or  other  substances,  creased  to  three  qu  irters  of  the  whole  the 
we  shall  have  standard  Material  Colors.  The  gray  will  be  much  lighter,  and  if  the  black 
Material  Colors  will  be  very  inferior  to  the  is  increased  the  resulting  color  will  be  darker. 
Spectrum  Colors  in  purity  and  brilliancy,  but  So,  also,  if  instead  of  the  white  and  black 
if  they  are  to  be  used  as  standards  each  must  semi-circles  two  standard  colors,  as  red  and 
be  the  same  kind  of  color  as  the  Spectrum  orange,  are  combined  in  the  same  way,  a 
Color  which  it  represents ;  for  instance,  the  new  color  between  red  and  orange  Avill  result. 
"  orange  "  must  be  neither  more  red  nor  more  As  it  is  quite  inconvenient  to  paste  up  a  col- 
yellow  than  the  location  in  the  spectrum  which  ored  disk  for  each  experiment,  a  celebrated 
has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  orange.  English  scientist  named  Maxwell  conceived 
The  training  and  habits  of  a  good  kindergart-  the  idea  of  slitting  each  of  two  disks,  from 
ner  will  especially  enable  her  to  appreciate  circumference  to  center,  so  that  they  could 
this  necessity  for  exact  standards  in  a  color  be  joined,  and  by  a  movement  on  each  other 
nomenclature  as  much  as  in  form  study.  around  the  common  center  made  to  show  any 

For  example,  the  third-gift  cube  is  a  solid  required  amount  of  the  surface  of  each.  If 
which  has  six  plane  faces,  each  of  which  is  a  two  disks  are  joined  in  this  way  and  laid  on 
quadrilateral  having  four  right  angles  and  four  to  a  slightly-larger  disk  which  is  divided  at 
straight  sides,  each  one  inch  long.  Therefore  the  circumference  into  one  hundred  parts  the 
a  somewhat  similar  solid  in  which  the  angles  amount  of  surface  of  each  color  which  is  ex- 
are  not  right  angles  and  the  sides  are  unequal  pctsed  may  be  measured  and  recorded.     Thua 
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if  the  red  and  orange  disks  are  joined  so  as  to  many  of  which  were  somewhat  wild,  as  it  was 

show    three    quarters    red    and    one    quarter  early  in  the  year,  someone  made  a  reasonably 

orange,  the  color  resulting  by  rotation  would  good  guess,  and  the  teacher  said,  "  Let  us  see 

be  recorded  as  Red  7o,  Orange  25,  or  using  what  the  color-wheel  says.    If  Bessie  will  come 

the    initials    of    the    colors,    R.    75,    O.    25,  and  stand  by  it  we  will  see  if  we  can  make  a 

which  becomes  the  definite  symbol  of  that  par-  color  like    her   dress    by    whirling   the    color 

ticular  orange  hue  of  red.     This  brief  expla-  disks." 

nation  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the        The    children    were    interested     at     once, 

scope  of  such  a  system  of  color  study.  and   as  Bessie  stood  by  the  color  wheel,  they 

On  this  scientific  foundation  a  line  of  colored  were   allowed  to  suggest  their  objections    to 

papers  has  bt\ii  prepared  for  the  kindergarten,  the  color  made  by  tlie  rotating  disks.      Mary 

In   the    spectrum    colors   of    the   educational  said  that  it  was  too  blue,  and  after  a  change 

papers  two  hues  between  each  two  standards  had  been  made,    Willie   thought   it  was  too 

are  provided,   making  eighteen  of  these  full  green;  but  at  last  a  good  result  was  obtained, 

spectrum  colors.     If  a  color  is  in  strong  sun-  as  the  happy  exclamations  of  the  little  ones 

light  it  becomes  much  lighter  and  is  a  tint  of  testified,  and  as  the  disks  ceased    rotating   a 

the   color ;  if  in  shadow  it  is   darker  and  is  complete  chart  of  the  true  color  was  before  the 

called    a  shade.     These  two   effects  may  be  children.      If  a  color  wheel  is  not  available 

secured  with  therotating  disks  by  using  a  white  the  same  exercises  may  be  tried  with  a  color 

disk  with  tlie  color  disk  for  the  tints,  and  a  top. 
black  disk  with  the  color  for  the  shades.  In  many  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the 

Thus  these  papers  furnish  a  systematic  line  kindergarten,  color  is  prominent,  but  it  is 
of  scales  or  families  of  colors  for  color  instruc-  specially  so  in  all  the  work  in  papers.  If  coi- 
tion. A  line  of  grays  and  another  of  broken  ored  papers  are  to  be  used  they  should  not 
or  gray  colors  is  added,  so  that  there  is  no  only  be  selected  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  the 
reasonable  demand  in  primary  education  for  Modern  Educational  Colored  Papers  may  be  bo 
other  colors  in  papers.  For  class  instruction  used  as  to  afford  much  instruction  at  the  same 
the  color  wheel  or  color  mixer  is  very  valuable,  time  that  manual  exercises  are  being  enjoyed, 
but  if  such  apparatus  is  not  available  a  sim-  With  colored  papers,  in  the  established 
pie  modification  of  the  larger  apparatus  in  the  standards  and  their  modifications  in  Iheir  hues 
form  of  a  color-top  furnishes  much  instruction  and  tones,  the  kindergartuers  and  primary 
and  amusement.  school  teachers   are  well  equipped   for    color 

Some  educators  who  have  not  fully  under-  teaching,  but  with  tiie  addition  of  a  color  wheel 
stood  this  subject  have  believed  that  the  color-  or  color  mixer  and  a  few  color  charts,  which 
wheel  and  color  top  are  too  advanced  in  can  be  made  from  the  paper  at  small  cost, 
scientific  principles  to  be  profitable  in  tlie  color  teaching  becomes  simply  a  recreation  to 
primary  school  grades,  and  necessarily  ficin  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  fact  that  tliere 
the  same  standpoint  much  less  useful  in  the  is  so  much  color  material  used  in  the  kinder- 
kindergarten.  But  actual  test  is  better  than  garten  insures  constant  attention  on  the  part 
theories,  and  a  large  number  of  kindergart-  of  the  children,  and  where  there  is  interested 
ners  are  already  prepared  to  certify  to  the  attention  there  is  rapid  advance,  so  a  child 
great  value  of  the  color  wheel  and  color  tops  that  has  had  two  years  in  a  true  kinder- 
in  their  work.  The  following  is  but  a  simple  garten  and  one  year  in  a  connecting  school 
illustration  of  many  lines  in  which  color  in-  will  require  very  little  more  of  colored  papers, 
struction  can  be  imparted  and  color  interest  blocks  and  sticks  of  any  kind,  but  will  ))e  amply 
excited.  In  one  of  our  large  public  kinder-  able  to  proceed  with  the  more  abstract  consid- 
gartens,  as  the  teacher  entered  the  room  one  eration  of  subjects  brought  to  his  attention, 
morning,  she  saw  an  admiring  group  of  chil-  It  is  not  expedient  to  present  the  subject  of 
dren gathered  around  Bessie,  whom  she  noticed  color  teaching  in  detail  witl)iu  the  reasonable 
had  on  a  new  dress.  As  the  kindergartner  limits  of  this  book,  and  hence  the  editor  ven- 
approached,  one  child  exclaimed  excitedly,  tures  to  note  the  contents  of  two  books  which 
*'  See  what  a  pretty  dress  Bessie  has  on.  he  has  prepared  to  explain  his  system  of  color 
What  color  is  it?"     After  various  guesses,  instruction. 
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"Color  in  the  Kindergarten,"  is  a  book 
of  about  sixty  pages  in  paper  covers  which 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the 
subject,  under  two  principal  heads :  First, 
"The  Theory  of  Color,"  and  second,  "Color 
Materials  in  the  Kindergarten."  In  the  first 
of  these  di\nsions  the  following  sub-heads 
occur :  The  Tbeory  of  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
The  Young-He Imholtz  Theory;  The  Stand- 
ards must  be  Chosen  from  the  Solar  Spec- 
trum;  The  Use  of  the  Color  WTaeel ;  The 
Old  Theories  Tested  by  the  Wheel ;  Concern- 
ing the  Complementary  Colors  ;  How  to  Secure 
a  Color  Nomenclature ;  Tints  and  Shades ; 
Scales  of  Color  ;  Classification  of  Harmonies  ; 
Broken  Colors  ;  The  So-called  Tertiary  Colors  ; 
How  the  Grays  are  Classified  ;  Simultaneous 
Contrast;  A  Review  of  the  Bradley  Color 
Scheme ;  Some  Color  Definitions.  The  second 
section,  Color  Material,  contains  the  following 
divisions  :  The  Prismatic  Spectrum ;  The  Col- 
ored Papers  ;  The  Rainy  Day  Spectrum  ;  Value 
of  the  Color  Wheel ;  Spectrum  Hues  ;  Tints  and 
Shades  of  Hues  ;  The  First  Gift ;  Sewing ; 
Weaving;  Intertwining;  Parquetry;  Paper 
Cutting  ;  Paper  Folding ;  Concerning  Water 
Colors  ;  Color  Blindness. 

A  book  entitled  "  Elementary  Color  "  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  freely  illus- 
trated and  a  miniature  color  chart  in  pasted 
papers  showing  "  Pure  Spectrum  vScales  "  and 
"Broken  Spectrum  Scales."  This  has  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Lefavour  of  Wil- 
liams College  and  completely  sets  forth  the 


Bradley  system  of  color  instruction  under  the 
following  principal  heads :  The  Theory  of 
Color ;  Color  Definitions ;  Practical  Experi- 
ments Illustrating  the  Theory  of  Color ;  Color 
Teaching  in  the  Schoolroom  ;  Outline  of  Course 
in  Color  Instruction. 

Under  this  last  head  the  following  divisions 
are  very  briefly  treated  :  The  Solar  Spectrum  ; 
Pigmentary  Spectrum  Colors ;  Study  of 
Tones ;  Broken  Colors ;  Complete  Chart  of 
Pure  Spectrum  Scales  in  Five  Tones ;  Ad- 
vanced Study  of  Harmonies. 

This  sytem  of  color  instruction  has  been 
criticised  as  mechanical,  scientific  and  inartistic 
by  many  artists  of  reputation  who  seem  to  agree 
that  because  definite  formulas  cannot  be  given 
for  producing  works  of  the  highest  rank  in  art 
all  standards  and  facts  regarding  color  are  de- 
basing to  the  artistic  instincts.  If  this  claim 
is  admitted  to  be  sound  in  regard  to  color  may 
we  not  also  urge  that  the  study  of  geometry 
is  to  be  ignored  because  of  its  degrading  effect 
on  art  in  form,  and  that  English  grammar  ia 
out  of  date  because  it  is  not  especially  condu- 
cive to  highest  flights  in  poetry  ?  But  it  is 
the  belief  of  one  who  has  known  the  kinder- 
gartners  of  America  intimately  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  they  will  not  disparage  the 
value  of  the  exact  and  methodical  elements 
that  are  introduced  by  this  color  scheme  into 
a  most  important  feature  of  elementary  work, 
in  place  of  the  entirely  indefinite  methods  of 
the  past. 


See  additional  chapter  on  Color,  page  3- 


THE  THIRTEENTH  GIFT.* 

MATERIAL  FOR    CUITING  PAPER   AND    MOUNTING    PIECES  TO  PRODUCE 

FIGURES    AND   FORMS. 


— ♦♦ 


The  labor,  or  occupation  alphabet  presented  the  child  produces,  by  cutting  according  to 
by  Froebel  in  his  system  of  education,  caunot  certain  laws,  highly  interesting  and  beautiful 
spare  the  occupation,  now  introduced — the  cut-  forms,  their  desire  of  destroying  with  the  scis- 
ting  of  paper — the  transmutation  of  the  ma-  sors  will  soon  die  out,  and  they,  as  well  as 
terial  by  division  of  its  parts,  notwithstand-  their  parents,  will  be  spared  many  an  unpleas- 
ing  the  many  apparently  well-founded  doubts,  ant  experience,  incident  upon  this  childish  iu- 
whether  scissors  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  stinct,  if  it  were  left  entirely  unguided. 
of  the  child  at  such  an  early  age.  It  will 
be  well  for  such  doubters  to  consider  :  Firstly, 
that  tiie  scissors  which  the  children  use 
have  no  sharp  points,  but  are  rounded  at 
their  ends,  by  whicli  the  possibilities  of  doing 
harm  with  them  are  greatly  reduced.  Secondly, 
it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  employs  all  pos- 
sible means  to  watch  and  superintend  the  chil- 
dren with  the  utmost  care  during  their  occu- 
pation with  the  scissors.  Thirdly,  as  it  can 
never    be  prevented,  that,  at  least,  at  times 


J •  ..i I 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.   8. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


-J * 1. 

1  la 


As  material  for  the  cutting,  we  employ  a 
square  piece  of  paper  of  the  size  of  one-six- 
teenth sheet,  similar  to  the  folding  sheet.  Such 
a  sheet  is  broken  diagonally,  the  right  acute 
angle  placed  upon  the  left,  so  as  to  pro<iuce 
four  triangles  resting  one  upon  another.  Re- 
peating the  same  proceeding,  so  that  by  so  do- 
ing the  .two  upper  triangles  will  be  folded  up- 
wards, the  lower  ones  downwards  in  the  halv- 
ing line,  eight  triangles  resting  one  upon  an- 
other, will  be  produced,  which  we  use  as  our 


Fig.  5. 

scissors,  knives  and  similar  dangerous  objects 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  children,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  accustom  them  to  such, 
by  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  their  use, 
which,  it  may  be  expected,  will  certainly  do 
something  to  prevent  them  from  illegitimatelv 
applyins:  them  for  mischievous  purposes 


Fig.  14. 


FiiT.   l-'>. 
first  fundamental    form.       TTiis    fundamental 
By  placing  material  before  them  from  which  form  is  held.,  in  all  exercises,  so  that  the  open 

*  Many  of  the  patterns  given  in  this  chapter  should  be  reserved  for  primary  grades  if  used  at  all.  The 
mounting  of  such  tiny  pieces  is  ver>'  fatiguing  and  nerv^ous  work  for  the  children.  See  chapter  on  Free  Cutting 
in  present  edition  and  plates  showing  children's  work  of  the  present  day.  The  old  plates  are  retained  to  show 
the  extremes  to  which  mounting  has  been  carried  in  the  past. 
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side^  where  no  plane  connects  with  another  is  al-  The  following  selection  presents,  almost  al- 

ways  turned  toward  the  left.  ways,  two  opposites  and  their  combination,  or 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  sufficient  exactness  leaves  out  one  of  the  former,  as  is  the  case 

in  cutting,  the  uppermost  triangle    contains,  with  the  horizontal  cut,  wherever  it  does  not 

(or  if  it  does  not,   is  to  be  provided  with)   a  produce  anything  essentially  new. 
kind  of  net  as  a  guide  in  cutting.      Dotted 
lines  on  the  figures  indicate  this  net  work. 


-■■i-- 


J 1 I 1 L 
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Fig.  25. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  26. 


^■k 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 

a.  Vertical  cuts.  Figs.  2,  3,  4-5,  6,  7. 

b.  Horizontal    cuts,    Figs.  8,   9 — (above, 
and  below) . 

c.  Vertical  and  horizontal.  Figs.   18,   19, 
20—21,  22,  23. 

d.  Oblique  cuts,  Figs.  34,  35 — 36,  37,  38. 

e.  Oblique  and  vertical,  Figs.  51,  52,  53, 
—54,  55,  56,-58,  59,  60. 


Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

The  activity  itself  is  regulated  according  to 
the  law  of  opposites.  We  commence  with  the 
vertical  cut,  come  to  its  opposite,  the  horizon- 
tal and  finally  to  the  mediation  of  both,  the 
oblique. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  33.  Fig.  34. 

Obhque  and  horizontal.  Figs.  65,  66,  67. 
Half  oblong  cuts,  where  the  diagonals 


Figs.  1-132  indicate  the  abundance  of  cuts  g'. 

which    may    be    developed  according  to  this  of  standing  and  lying  oblongs,  formed  of  two 

method,  and  it  is  advisable  to  arrange  for  the  net  squares  serve  as  guides — P'igs.  117,  118, 

child  a  selection  of  the  simpler  elements  into  a  119—121,  122,  123—125,  126,  127. 

school  of  cutting.  Here  ends  the  school  of  cutting,  per  se,  for 
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the  first  fundamental  form,  the  right-angled 
triangle.  The  given  elements  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  most  manifold  manner,  as  this 
has  been  sufficiently  carried  out  in  the  forms 
given. 

The  fundamental  form  used  for  Figs.    133- 
167  is  a  six  fold  equilateral  triangle.     It  also  is 


and  patterns  from  Figs.  133-145,  will  suffice 
for  this  puqtose.  The  same  fundamental  form 
is  used  for  practicing  and  performing  the  cir- 
cular cuts,  although  the  right  angular  funda- 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.   37.  Fig.  38. 

pro<luced  from  the  folding  sheet,  by  breaking 
it  diagonally,  hahing  the  middle  of  the  diag- 
onal, di\iding  again  in  three  equal  parts  the' 
angle  situated  on  this  point  of  halving.  The 
angles  thus  produced  will  be  angles  of  sixty 
degrees.  The  leaf  is  folded  in  the  legs  of  these 
angles  by  bending  the  one  acute  angle  of  the 
original  triangle  upwards,  the  other  downwards. 
By  cutting  the  protruding  corners,  we  shall 
have  the  desired  form  of  the  six  fold  equilateral 
triangle,  in  which  the  entirely  open  side  serves 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


F^ig.  4'J. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  41.  Fig.  42. 

as  basis  of  the  triangle.  The  net  for  guidance 
is  formed  by  division  of  each  side  in  four  equal 
parts,  uniting  the  points  of  division  of  the  base, 
by  parallel  lines  with  the  sides,  and  drawing  of 
a  vertical  from  the  upper  point  of  the  triangle 
upon  its  base.  It  is  the  oblique  line,  particu- 
larly which  is  introduced  here.     The  designs 


Fig.  51.  Fig.    52. 

mental  form  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Both  find  their  application  subsequently,  in  a 
sphere  of  development  only,  after  the  child  by 
means  of  the  use  of  the  half  and  whole  rings, 
and  drawing,  has  become  more  familiar  with 
the  curved  line.  These  exercises  require  great 
facility  in  handling  the  scissors  besides,  and 
are,  therefore,  only  to  be  introduced  with  chil- 
dren who  have  been  occupied  in  this  depart- 
ment quite  a  while.  For  such  it  is  a  capital 
employment,  and  they  will  find  a  rich  field  for 
operation,  and  produce  many  an  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  form  in  connection  with  it. 
The  course  of  development  is  indicated  in 
Figs.   163-167. 
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Fig.  53. 


Fig.  04. 


I  Ig.    i)H. 


Fig.  56. 


Pig.  57, 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


Fis".  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Fis:.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Fis:.  72. 
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Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 
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Fig.  «1. 


t^g.  82. 


Fig.  «3. 


Fig.  tt4. 


Fig.  «5. 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91. 


Fig.  92. 
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Fig.  93. 

Y\g.  94. 

Fig.  95. 


Fig.  96. 
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Fig.  97. 


Fig.  98. 
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Fig.  9 

9. 

Fig.  lUU. 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104. 


Fisr.  10.5. 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107, 


Fig.  108. 
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Fig.  109. 


P^lg.  110. 


Fig.  Ill, 


Fig.  112. 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116. 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


Fig.  124. 


Fig.  125. 


FiiT.  120. 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 


Fig.  12^. 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


Fig.  132. 


Fig.  133. 


Fig.  134. 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Fig.  137. 
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Fig.  138. 


Fig.   139. 
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Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


Fig.  lo8. 


Fig.  159 


Fig.  160. 


Fig.  161, 


Fig.  162. 


Fig.  163. 


Fig.  164. 


Fig.  165. 


Fig.  166. 


Fig.   167. 
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After  the  child  has  been  sufflciently  intro- 
duced into  the  cutting  school,  in  the  manner 
indicated,  after  his  fantasy  has  found  a  defi- 
nite guidance  in  the  ever-repeated  application  of 
the  law,  which  protects  him  against  unbounded 
option  and  choice,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to 
him,  and  a  profitable  one  to  pass  over  to  free 
invention,  and  to  find  in  it  a  fountain  of  enjoy- 
ment, ever  new,  and  inexhaustibly  overflowing. 
To  let  the  child,  entirely  without  a  guide,  be  the 
master  of  his  own  free  will,  and  to  keep  all  dis- 
cipline out  of  his  way,  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  foolish  principles  to  which  a 
misunderstood  love  of  children,  alone  could 
bring  us.  This  absolute  freedom  condemns  the 
children,  too  soon,  to  the  most  insupportable 
annoyance.  All  that  is  in  the  child  should  be 
brought  out,  by  means  of  external  influence. 
To  limit  this  influence  as  much  as  possible  is 
not  to  suspend  it.  Froebel  has  limited  it,  in  a 
most  admirable  way  by  placing  this  guidance 
into  the  child  as  early  as  possible ;  that  from 
one  single  incitement  issues  a  number  of 
others,  within  the  child,  by  accustoming  him 
to  a  lawful  and  regulated  activity  from  his 
earliest  youth. 

With  the  first  vertical  cut,  which  we  made 
into  the  sheet,  (Fig.  1),  the  whole  course  of 
development,  as  indicated  in  the  series  of  fig- 
lu-es  up  to  Fig.  132  is  given,  and  all  subse- 
quent inventions  are  but  simple,  natural  com- 
binations of  the  element  presented  in  the 
'■'■school."  Thus  a  logical  connection  prevails 
in  these  formations,  as  among  all  other  means 
of  education,  hardly  any  but  mathematics 
may  afford. 

\Vliereas,  the  activity  of  the  cutting  itself, 
and  the  logical  progress  in  it  produces  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
pupil,  the  results  of  it  will  awaken  his  sense 
of  beauty,  his  taste  for  the  symmetrical,  and 
his  appreciation  of  harmony  in  no  less  degree. 
The  simplest  cut  akeady  yields  an  abundance 
of  various  figures.  If  we  make  as  in  Fig.  5, 
two  vertical  cuts,  and  unfold  all  single  parts 
we  shall  have  a  square  with  hollow  middle,  a 
small  square,  and  finally  the  frame  of  a  square. 
If  we  cut  according  to  Fig.  6,  we  produce  a 
large  octagon,  four  small  triangles,  four  strips 
of  paper  of  a  trapezium  form,  nine  figures 
altogether. 

All  these  parts  are  now  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  law  :  union  of  opposites 


— here  effected  by  the  position  or  direction  of 
the  parts  relative  to  the  center — and  after  they 
have  been  arranged  in  this  manner,  the  pupils 
will  often  express  the  desire  to  preserve  them 
in  this  arrangement.  This  natural  desire  finds 
its  gratification  by 

MOUNTING  THE  FIGURES. 

As  separation  always  requires  its  opposite, 
uniting,  so  the  cutting  requires  mounting. 
The  following  figures  present  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cutting  is  mounted  :  Fig. 
5  a  is  Fig.  5  cut  and  mounted  ;  Fig.  9  a  cor- 
responds to  Fig.  9,  and  so  on.  With  the 
simpler  cuts,  the  clippings  should  be  used,  but 


Fig.  5  a.  Fig.  9  a. 

if  a  main  figure  is  complete  and  symmetrical 
in  itself,  the  addition  of  the  cUppings  would 
not  be  necessary. 

This  occupation   also,  can   be   made    sub- 
servient to  influence  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  child  by  requiring  him  to  point  out 
different  ways  in  which  these  forms  may  be  ar- 
ranged  and  put  together,  (Fig.  87  a). 


♦    ♦ 


Fig.   12  a. 

In  order  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  give  a  larger  scope  to  their  inventive 
power,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  their 
taste  and  sense  of  color,  they  may  have  paper 
of  various  colors  and  be  allowed  to  exchange 
their  productions  among  one  another. 

Both  these  occupations,  cutting  and  mount- 
ing, are  for  the  Kindergarten  as  well  as  higher 
grades  of  schools.     For  older  pupils,  the  cut- 
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Fig.  37  a. 


Fig.  56  a. 


Fig.  71a. 


Fig.  82  a. 


Fig.  100  a. 


sL 


Fig.  108  a. 


Fig.  129  a. 


Fig.  132  a. 


P'ig.  147  a. 


Fig  150  a. 


Fig.  l.")t)a. 


Fig.- 124  a. 


Fig.  163  a. 


Fig.  165  a. 
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ting  out  of  animals,  plants  and  other  forms  of  and  mounting  the  parts  to  figures,   as  intro- 

lifcTwill  be  of  interest,   and  silhouettes  even  dueed  liere,  are  of  undeniable  l)enefit. 

may  be  prepared  by  the  most  expert.  The  main  object,  however,  is  here,  as  in  all 

It  is  evident  that  not  only  as  a  simple  means  other  occupations  in  the  Kindergarten,  develop- 

of  occupation  for  the  children,   during  their  ment  of  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  as  a  preparation 

early  life,  but  as  a  preparation  for  many  an  for  subsequent  performance  in  and  enjoyment 

occupation  in  real  life,   the  cutting  of   paper  of  art. 

EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


This  occupation  emphasizes  color  and  de- 
velo})S  the  artistic  sense  of  the  child  by  the 
symmeti'ical  forms  which  he  i)roduces  in  beauti- 
ful colors.  For  the  tirst  series  of  cuts  the  six 
spectrum  colors  should  be  chosen,  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  ]uire  colors  and  normal  tones  must  pre- 
cede color  coml)inations. 

The  cutting  may  be  given  as  a.  class  exercise, 
the  children  doing  the  folding,  cutting,  arrang- 
ing and  j)asting  all  togetlier. 

The  square  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  all  the 
simplest  designs,  and  out  of  it  the  child  clips  a 
house,  barn,  church,  etc.,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  powerover  this  little  sheet 
of  paper  which  is  really  creative  and  with  which 
he  is  able  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  forms 
and  designs.  The  work  requires  accuracy  and 
delicate  handling,  l)eing  easy  or  diflicult  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  worker. 

Outlines  of  objects,  animals,  leaves,  forms 
of  beauty  and  geometric  forms  may  be  cut,  by 
leading  the  child  in  logical  succession  from  the 
vertical  cut  to  the  horizontal,  and,  after  com- 
bining these  two,  proceeding  to  the  oblique  cut 
and  its  coml)inations,  the  cuts  being  made  upon 
the  square,  equilateral  triangle,  oblong  and 
circle. 

Beginning  with  the  straight  lines  the  child 
may  gradually  advance  to  intricate  circular 
cuts,  tliough  the  curved  line  should  not  be  given 
until  the  child  has  gained  dexterity  in  handling 
the  scissors. 

On  th(^  plain,  unruled  paper  the  marking  or 
folding  should  be  on  the  U))per  triangle  only ; 
the  cutting  through  them  all.  At  first  the  line 
may  be  lightly  traced  with  a  pencil  before  cut- 
ting, but  this  practice  should  not  continue  long 
enough  to  make  the  child  dependent  upon  it. 

For  the  sake  of  obtaining  sufficient  accuracy 
in  the  cutting,  the  ruled  cutting  papers  are 
manufactured,  which  have  a  network  on  the  up- 
per triangle  and  are  exactly  in  the  line  of  Frre- 
bel's  method,  because  they  assist  the  child  to 


accurately  draw  from  dictation  bis  own  patterns 
for  cutting. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  free  creation  by 
first  imitating,  and  when  he  learns  obedience 
through  dictation,  and  also  gains  in  manual 
dexterity,  after  a  few  cuts  inventions  may  be 
called  for,  each  child  being  allowed  to  choose 
the  form  and  color  he  prefers  for  his  invention 
from  among  the  forms  previously  made,  thus 
eneouroging  his  will-power  in  making  a  selec- 
tion and  adding  interest  and  variety  to  the  oc- 
cupation. Sequences  should  be  used  in  order 
to  develop  continuity  of  thought  and  to  illus- 
trate the  idea  of  growth,  the  value  of  the  se- 
quence depending  upon  the  form  produced  and 
upon  the  color  used. 

When  the  forms  are  made  they  should  be 
pasted  on  one  side  of  the  mounting  sheet  and 
the  several  sheets  belonging  to  each  child  may 
be  kept  loose  until  the  whole  number  is  com- 
pleted and  then  put  in  book  form.  As  only 
one  design  is  seen  at  a  time  the  standard  colors 
may  be  used  in  succession  without  unpleasant 
effects.  The  same  cut  can  be  mounted  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  various  results  produced.  A 
house  with  furnishings  may  be  cut  and  many 
lessons  in  good  housekeeping  taught.  Border 
patterns  are  easily  cut.  Delicate  lace-like  pat- 
terns make  decorations  for  sachet  bags,  lamp 
screens,  box  covers,  needle  books  or  the  lining 
for  a  box  or  basket.  Cut  upon  larger  squares 
they  furnish  pretty  designs  for  outline  stitch- 
ing or  braiding. 

As  this  occupation  is  fully  treated  in  books 
written  on  the  subject, it  is  inexpedient  to  give 
in  this  connection  more  than  a  few  hints  as  to 
its  possibilities. 

"Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  Schoolroom," 
by  P^mily  A.  Weaver  gives  a  practical  and 
systematic  course  in  paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, the  third  chapter  being  devoted  to  cut- 
ting the  geometric  figures  and  useful  and  orna- 
mental forms  based  on  them. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  GIPT.* 

MATERIAL  FOR  BRAIDING  OR  ^VKAVING. 


-•♦♦ 


Braiding  is  a  favorite  occupation  of  ?liil- 
dreu.  The  child  instinctively,  as  it  were,  likes 
everything  contriliuting  to  his  mental  and 
bodily  developuu'ut,  and  few  occupations  may 
claim  to  accomplish  both,  better  thaa  the  oc- 
cupation now  introduced.  Even  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  old  pupils  often  have  to  com- 
bine   all    their    ingenuity  and    perseverance   to 


means  of  affording  perceptions  of  mimcrical 
conditions,  bo  thorough,  founded  on  individual 
experience  and  rendered  more  distinct  by  di- 
versity in  form  and  color,  than  '■'■braiding." 
The  products  of  the  child's  activity,  ])e8ide8, 
are  readily  made  useful  in  practical  life,  af- 
fording there])y  capital  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression of  his  love  and  gratitude,  by  presents 
prepared  ])y  his  own  hand. 

The  material  used  for  this  occupation  are 
sheets  of  paper  cut  into  strips  which  are  left 
joined  at  the  ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and 
the  braiding  needle,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


A  braid  work  is  produced  by  drawing  with 
the  needle  a  loose  strip  (white)  through  the 
strips  of  the  braiding  sheet  (green),  so  that  a 
number  of  the  latter  will  appear  over,  another 
under  the  loose  strip.  These  numbers  are 
conditioned  by  the  form  the  work  is  to  assume. 
As  there  are  but  two  possible  ways  in  which 
to  proceed,  either  lifting  up,  or  pressing  down 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

perform  certain  more  complicated  tasks  in  the 
braiding  or  weaving  department.  It  does  not 
develop  the  right  hand  alone,  the  left  also 
finds  itself  busy  most  of  the  time.  It  satisfies 
the  taste  of  color,  because  to  each  piece  of  braid- 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


ing,  strips  of  at  least  two  different  colors  be-  the  strips  of  the  braiding  sheet,  the  course  to 
long.  It  excites  the  sense  of  beauty  because  be  taken  by  the  loose  strip  is  easily  expressed 
beautiful,  i.e.,  symmetrical,  forms  are  pro-  in  a  simple  foniuda.  All  varieties  of  patterns 
duced;  at  least  their  production  is  the  aim  of  are  expressible  in  such  fonnulas  and  tlierefore 
this  occupation.  The  \ensc  and  appreciation  easily  preser\'ed  and  comminiicated. 
of  number  are  constantly  nourished,  nay  it  The  simplest  fonnula  of  course,  is  when  one 
may  be  asserted,  that  there  is  hardly  a  better    strip  is  raised  and  the  next    pressed    down. 

*  Weaving  has  been  developed  in  darning  and  ba-gketry  lessons  of  the  primary  grades  and  is  used  much 
less  in  the  kindergarten  than  formerly  owing  to  the  criticisms  of  physicians.  If  weaving  is  used  gray  mats  ar« 
best  as  backgrounds;  inch  strips  only  should  be  used  at  first.  Never  use  less  than  half  inch  strips  in  kinder- 
gartens.    Avoid  strong  colors. 
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We  express  this  formula  by  i  ti  (up),  i  d 
(down) .  All  such  formulas  in  which  only  two 
figures  occur,  are  called  simple  formulas  ;  com- 
bination formulas,  however,  are  such  as  con- 
tain a  combination  of  two  or  more  such  sim- 
ple formulas. 

But  witli  a  single  one  of  such  formulas,  no 
braid  work  can  yet  be  constructed.  If  we 
should,  for  instance,  repeat  with  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  strip,  i  u,id,  the  loose  strips 
would  slip  over  one  another   at  the  slightest 


■ 


Braiding  formulas,  according  to  which  the 
single  strip  moves,  are  easily  invented.  Even 
if  one  would  limit  one's  self  to  take  up  or  press 
down  no  more  than  five  strips,  (and  such  a 
limitation  is  nec-^ssary,  because  othei-wise  the 
braiding  would  become  too  loose),  the  follow- 
ing thirty  fornujlas  would  be  the  result : — 


1,  laid 

9,  3u  Id 

17,  4u  2d 

24,  5d  lu 

2,  Id  lu 

10,  3d  lu 

18,  4d  2u 

25,  5u  2d 

3,  2u  2d 

ll,3u2d 

19,  4u  3d 

26,  5d  2u 

4,  2d  2u 

12,  3d  2u 

20,  4d  3u 

27,  5u  3d 

5,  2u  Id 

13,  4u  4d 

21,  ou  5d 

28,  5d  3u 

6,  2d  lu 

14,  4d  4u 

22,  5d  5u 

29,  5u  4d 

7,  3u  3d 

15,  4u  Id 

23,  5u  Id 

30,  5d  4u 

8,  3d  3u 

16,  4d  lu 
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Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

handling,  and  the  strips  of  the  braiding  sheet 

and   the    whole  work,  drops  to  pieces  if  we  Fig.  13.  Fio-    14 

should  cut  from  it   the  margin      In  doing  the        prom  these  thirty  formulas,  antong  which  are 
latter,  we  have,  even  with  the  most  perfect    always  two  oppositionally  alike,  as  for  instance, 

1  and  2,  9  and  10,  25  and  26,  hundreds  of 
combined,  or  combination  formulas  can  be 
formed  by  simply  uniting  two  of  them.    In  the 
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Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

braidwork,  to  employ  great  care;  but  it  is  only 
then  a  braid  or  weaving  work  exists — when  all 
strips  are  joined  to  the  whole  by  other  strips, 
and  none  remain  entirely  detached. 


beginning  it  is  advisable  to  combine  such  as 
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Fig.  12. 

To  ])roduce  a  braid  work,  we  need  at  least 
two  formulas,  which  are  introduced  alternately. 
Proceeding  according  to  the  same  fundamental 
law  whicli  has  led  us  thus  far  in  all  our  work,  we 
combine  first  with  i  w,  i  cZ,  its  opposite  id,iu. 

Such  a  combination  of  braiding  formulas  by 
which  not  merely  a  single  strip,  but  the  whole 
braid  work,  is  governed,  is  a  braiding  scheme,    them  inversely 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 

contain  equally  named  numbers  either  even  or 
odd.     The  following  are  some  examples  : — 
Formulas     1  and    3,  lu  Id,  2u  2d. 

1  and    5,  lu  Id,  2u  Id. 

1  and    7,  lu  Id,  3u  3d. 

1  and    9,  lu  Id,  3u  Id. 

1  and  11,  lu  Id,  3u  2d. 

1  and  13,  lu  Id,  4u  4d. 

1  and  15,  lu  Id,  4u  Id. 

1  and  17.  lu  Id,  4u  2d. 

1  and  19,'  lu  Id,  4u  3d. 

1  and  21,  lu  Id,  5u  5d 

1  and  23,  lu  Id,  5u  Id" 

1  and  25,  lu  Id,  5u  2d. 

1  and  27,  lu  Id,  5u  3d. 

1  aud  29,  lu  Id,  5u  4d. 
If  we  also  add  the  formulas  under  the  even 
numbers  in  the  given  thirty,  we  have  to  read 
Thus :— 


(I 
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n 
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*  The  Kraus  Preliminary  Weavin<>;  mats  are  valuable.  Splints  may  be  used  in  oil-cloth  mats.  Linen 
mats  are  also  prepared  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Rug  weaving  has  been  introduced  in  kindergartens,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  primary.  Bradley's  Industrial  Weaving  Material  is  also  excellent  especially  for  lower  primary 
grades. 
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Formulas  1  and  6,  lu  Id,  lu  2d. 
1  and  10,  lu  Id,  lu  3d. 
1  and  1-',  lu  Id,  2u  3d. 
1  and  ItJ,  lu  Id.  lu  4d. 
1  an.l  IS,  lu  Id,  -iu  4d. 
1  and  20,  lu  Id,  3u  4d. 
1  und  24,  lu  Id,  lu  5d. 
1  and  2C,  lu  Id,  2u  5d- 
1  and  28,  lu  Id,  3u  od. 
1  and  30,  lu  Id,  4u  M. 
By  a  conibinatiou  of  one  sin^lo  foimula  with 


It 
li 
It 
II 
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Figs.  3  and  4  ;  Fig.  7  a  combination  of  Figs. 
3  and  5  by  combining  the  simple  formulas.  If 
we  examine  Fig.  7  the  number  three  makes  it- 
self prominent  in  the  Btrii)S  running  obliquely. 
In  Fig.  8  it  occurs  independently  as  opposite 
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Fig.  17. 

the  twenty-four  others,  we  receive  new  com- 
bination formulas  and  see  that  inventing  form- 
ulas is  a  simi)ie  mathematical  operation,  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  combination. 

Much  more  difficult  it  is  to  invent  braiding 
schemes.     Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  point, 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 

we  introduce  the  reader  to  the  course  shown 
in  the  following  figures,  which  areaiTanged  so 
systematically  that  either  as  a  whole  cr  with 
some  omissions,  it  may  be  worked  through  with 
children  from  three  to  six  years,  as  a  braiding 
school.    It  begins  with  simple  formulas  and  by 


Fig.  22. 

means  of  the  law  of  opposites  is  carried  out  to 
the  most  beautiful  figures. 

Fonnula  i,  lu  id,  (Fig.  3),  is  first  intro- 
duced ;  opposite  in  regard  to  number  is  2u  2d, 
(Fig.  4).      In  Fig.   5    the  numbers  one  and 


Fig.  23. 

to  one  and  two  and  then  follows  in  Figs. 
9-17  a  series  of  mediative  forms  all  uniting 
the  opposites  in  regard  to  number.  In  all 
these  patterns  the  squares  or  oblongs  produced 
are  arranged  vertically  under,  or  horizontally 


Fig.  25. 

beside,  one  another.  Except  in  Fig.  3,  the 
oblique  line  appears  already  beside  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical.  Thus,  this  given  oppo- 
site of  form  is  prevailing  in  Figs.  18-32,  and 
we  apply  here  the  same  formulas  in  Figs.  3-17, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  we  need  only 


two  are  combined 


Fig. 


6  is  a  combination  of 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 

one  formula,  which  in  the  second,  third  strip, 
etc.,  always  l)egins  one  strip  later  or  earlier. 
Thus  in  Fig.  ix,  the  formula  2u  2d  (as  in  Fig. 
4)  is  carried  out.  The  dark  and  light  strips  of 
the  pattern  run  here  from  right  above,  to  left 
below.  Opposite  of  ])Osition  to  Fig.  18  is  shown 
in  Fig.  19  where  b<jth  run  the  opposite  way. 
Fig.  20  shows  combination,  and  Fig.  21  double 
combination.     In  opposition  to  the  connected 
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fl>bliquelines,the  broken  line  appears  in  Fig.  22. 
As  the  formula  2u  2d  has  furnished  lis  five 
patterns,  so  the  formula  of  Fig.  5,  lu  2d,  fur- 
nishes the  series,  Figs.  23-27.  Figs.  23  and  24 
are  opposites  as  to  direction.  Fig.  25  shows 
the  combination  of  these  opposites.     Figs.  26 
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cation  of  the  same  formula.  In  Fig.  37  the 
broken  line  appears  again,  but  in  opposition 
to  Fig.  22  it  changes  its  direction  with  each 
break.  In  Figs.  38-42  the  formulas  of  Figs. 
9,  10,  12,  13,  and  15  are  carried  out.  The 
braiding  school,pe?'  se,is  here  concluded.  Who- 
ever may  think  it  too  extensive  may  select 
from  it  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  12,  18, 19,  20,  23, 
26,  27,  28,  35  and  36. 
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Fig.  29.  Fig.  30. 

and  27,  opposites  to  one  another,  are  forms 
of  mediation  between  Figs.  23  and  24.  With 
them  for  the  first  time  a  middle  presents  itself. 
While  in  Figs.  23-28  the  dark  color  is  pre- 
vailing. Figs.  28-30  show  us  predominantly, 
the  light  strip,  consequently  the  opposite  in 
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Fig.  31.  Fig.  32. 

color.  In  Figs.  31-33,  formulas  from  Figs. 
5-7  are  employed.  Fig.  31  requires  an  op- 
posite of  direction.,  a  pattern  in  which  the  strips 
run  from  left  above  to  right  below.  Fig.  32 
gives  the  comI)ination  of ^ both  directions  and 
Figs.  33  and  34  are  at  the  same  time  opposites 
as  to  direction  and  color. 
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Fig.  35.  Fig.  36. 

But  if  any  one  would  like  still  to  enlarge 
upon  it,  she  may  do  so  by  working  out,  for 
each  single  formula,  the  forms  or  patterns 
18,  19,  20,  21,  16  and  27,  and  continue  the 
school  to  the  number  5.  The  number  of  pat- 
terns will  be  made,  thereby,  ten  times  larger. 

Another  change   and   enlargement   of   the 
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Fig.  37.  Fig.  38. 

school  may  be  introduced  by  cutting  the 
braiding  strips,  as  well  as  those  of  the  braiding 
sheet  of  different  widths.  We  can  thereby 
represent  quite  a  number  of  patterns  after  the 
same  formula,  which  are,  however,  essentially 
different.     This  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  33.  Fig.  34. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  single  formula  can 
be  used  for  a  whole  series  of  divers  patterns, 
and  the  invention  of  these  patterns  is  so  easy 
that  it  will  suffice  if  we  introduce  each  new    mended  with  very  small  children,  who  neces- 
formula  very  briefly.  sarily  will  have  to  be  occupied  longer  with  the 

Fig.  35  is  a  form  of  mediation  for  the  for-    simple    formula  lu  id.  But  for  more  developed 
mula  3u  3d ;  Fig.  36  shows  a  different  appli-    braiders,  such  change  is  of  interest,  because, 
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Fig.  41. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  45. 


l<^g.  46. 
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Fig.  48. 
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by  it  a  variety  of  forms  may  be  produced  which  the  braiding  without  braiding  sheet.  This  is 
may  be  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  a  va-  done  as  follows  :  Cut  two  or  more  long  strips 
riety  of  colors  in  the  loose  braiding  strips.  ■      (Fig.  55),  of  a  quarter  sheet  of  col- 

With  patterns  that  have  a  middle, as  Figs.  26      *    °|     ored  paper,  (green)  and  fold  to  half 

their  length,  (Fig.  56)    cut  then,  of 
differently  colored  paper,  (white), 
shorter  strips,  also  fold  these  to  half 
their  length.     Put  the  green  strips, 
side  by  side  of   one  another,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  58,  so  that  the  closed  end  of 
one     strip  lies  above  and 
that  of  the  other   below, 
(Fig.  58cc).    Then 
take  the  white  strip 
bend  it  around  strip 
1,     and   le  adit 
through  strip  2, 
(Fig.    59).     The 
second   str  i  p   is 
app  lied  in  an  op- 
posite way,  lay  i  n  g 
Fig. 57.  it  around    2,  and 
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Fig.56. 


Fig.  51. 

and  30  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  braiding  begin 
with  the  middle  strip, and  then  to  insert  always 
one  strip  above,  and  one  below  it. 

It  is  not  unavoidably  necessary  that  the 
school  should  be  finished  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  given  here.  The  pupil,  ha\'ing  successfully 
produced  some  patterns,  may  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  developing  his  skill  by  his  own 


Fig 


58. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Fier.  54. 


Fig.  59. 

leading  it  through  1.  Employing  four  instead 
of  two  green  strips,  the  bookmark,  Fig.  60, 
will  be  the  result.  The  protruding  ends  are 
either  cut  or  scol  loped. 
By  introducing  s  t  r  i  p  s  of 
differ  e  u  t  w  i  d  t  h  s,  a  va- 
riety of  patterns  can  be 
produced. 


invention,  in  trying  to  form,  by  braiding  a 
cross,with  hollow  middle,  (Fig.  43),  a  standing 
oblong,  (Fig.  44),  a  long  cross,  (Fig.  45),  a 
small  window,  (Fig.  47),  etc. 

Figs.  48-51,  present  some  ])atterns  which 
may  be  used  for  wall-baskets,  lamp  tidies, 
bookmarks,  etc. 

Finally,  Figs.  52-54,  obliquely  intertwined 
strips,  representing  the  so-called  free  braiding. 


Instead  of  paper,   glazed   muslin,   leather, 
silk  or  ribbon,  straw  and  the  like  may  be  used 


as  material  for  braiding 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES. 

The  occupation  of  mat  weaving  is  fully  ex-  square  with  a  cut  surface  of  three  inches  is 
plained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  variety  very  desirable, because  little  hands  can  manipu- 
of  material  now  prepared  and  for  sale  in  the  late  such  mats  to  better  advantage  than  the 
market  is  so  great  that  alnuxst  anytliing  which  larger  sizes.  These  small  mats  are  cut  with 
a  teacher  may  require  can  ]>v  obtained  without  various  numbers  of  strips  from  live  to  ten,  thus 
the  "special  cutting"  which  formerly  was  often-  providing  for  much  practical  use  of  numbers 
times  deemed  necessary.  "With  the  weaving  and  a  great  variety  of  designs  in  the  patterns 
material  prepared  in  the  modern  educational  of  the  weaving.  The  very  elaborate  and  in- 
colored  papers  the  best  possible  exercises  in  tricate  weaving  designs  which  are  possible  with 
color  combinations  are  introduced,  and  by  ju-  large  mats  and  narrow  strii)s  are  not  adapted 
dicious  selections  of  mats  and  fringes  on  the  to  younger  children,  and  those  who  are  ex- 
part  of  the  teacher  the  child  may  be  accus-  perienced  enough  to  do  this  grade  of  work  can 
tomed  to  harmonious  combinations  of  colors,  be  profitably  employed  in  more  advanced  work, 
and  thus  never  acquire  the  preference  for  gaudy  which  may  be  less  intricate  and  fatiguing  and 
combinations  which  is  usually  attributed  to  chil-  more  educational. 

tlren  and  savages.     Bright  pure  colors  do  not        Free  braiding  is  developed  quite  extensively 

necessarily  make  "loud"    combinations,    and  by  some  teachers,  while  others  make  compara- 

muddycolors  are  not  essential  to  artistic  effects,  tively  little  of  it,  but  it  is  capable  of  varied 

Foi    youngest    children  a  mat  four  inches  and  beautiful  results. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  GIFT.* 

THE  INTERLACING  SLATS. 


Frcebel  in  his  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,  amining  it,  he  perceives  that  it  is  flexible,  that 

does  not  present  anything  perfect!}^  new.   All  its  length    surpasses  its  breadth  many  times 

his  means  of  occupation  are  the  result  of  care-  and  again   that  its  thickness  is   many  times 

ful  observation  of  the  playful  child.     But  he  less  than  its  breadth. 

has  united  them  in  one  coiresponding  whole;         Can  the  pupil  name  some  objects  between 

he  has  invented  a  method,  and  by  this  method  which  and  the  slat,  there  is  any  similarity? 
presented  the  possibility  of  producing  an  ex-        The  rafters  under  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 

liaustless  treasure  of  formations  which,  each  in  the  arms  of  a  wind  mill,  and  the  laths  of 


which  fences,  and  certain  kinds  of    gates  and 

lattice  work  are  made,  are  similar  to  the  slat. 

The  child  ascertains  that  the  slat  has  two 

long  plane  sides  and  two  ends.     He  finds  its 


influencing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  its  pecu- 
liar way,  efi'ect  a  development  most  harmoni- 
ous and  thorough  of  nil  the  mental  facuiues^ 
The  use  of  slats  for  interlacing  is  an  occupa- 
tion already  known  to  our  ancestors,  and  who 
has  not  practiced  it  to  some  extent  in  the  days 
of  childhood?  But  who  has  ever  succeeded 
in  producing  more  than  five  or  six  figures  with 
them?  Who  has  ever  derived,  from  such 
occupation,  the  least  degree  of  that  manual 
dexterity  and  mental  development,  inventive 
power  and  talent  of  combination,  which  it  af- 
fords the   pupils  of  the  Kindergarten     since 

Froebel's   method    has    been    applied    to    the        , , ,,  ,  .   ,  •   a-     *.     4■v^^  „*^««, 

.  ,  ^  ^^  middle  or  center  pomt,  can  indicate  the  upper 

^^\  "^,  •     ,       1  n        ,     i-  and  lower  side  of  the  slat,  its  upper  and  lower 

^    Our  slats,  ten  inches  long,  one-fourth  of  an  ^^^  .^^  ^j  .  ^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^.^^^     j^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

inch  broad  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,    p,.e^ij^inaries,  a  second  slat  is  given  the  child. 

On  comparison  the  child  finds  them  perfectly 

alike,  and  he  is  then  led  to  find  the  positions 

a  which  the  two  slats  may  occupy  to  each  other. 

They  can  be  laid  parallel  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  touch  one  another  with  the  whole  length 
of  their  sides,  or  they  may  not  touch  at  all. 

They  can  be  placed  in  such  positions  that 
their  ends  touch  in  various  waj^s,  and  can  be 
laid  crosswise,  over  or  under  one  another. 

With  an  additional  slat,  the  child  now  con- 
tinues these  experiments.  He  can  lay  various 
figures  with  them,  but  there  is  no  binding  or 

are  made  of  birch  or  any  tough  wood,  and  a    connecting  hold.    Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  at- 

dozen  of  them  are  sufficient  to  produce  quite  a    tempts  to  lift  his  work  from  the  table,  it  falls 

variety  of  figures.     They  form,  as  it  were  the    to  pieces 
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Fi2.  1. 


transition  from  the  plane  of  the  tablet  to  the 
line  of  the  sticks,  (Ninth  Gift)  differing,  how- 
ever, from  both,  in  the  fact  that  forms  pro- 
duced V)y  them  are  not  bound  to  the  plane, 
l)ut  contain  in  themselves  a  suflicient  hold  to 
be  separated  from  it. 

The  child  first  receives  one  single  slat.     Ex- 

*  Some  kindergartners  use  these  slats 
for  outlining  are  now  obtainable. 


By  the  use  oi  forir  slats,  he  becomes  enabled 
to  produce  something  of  a  connected  whole, 
but  this  only  is  done,  when  each  single  slat 
comes  in  contact  with  at  least  three  other  slats. 
Two  of  these  should  be  on  one  side,  the  third 
or  middle  one  should  rest  on  the  other  side  of 
the  connecting  slat,  so  that  here  again  the  law 

for  outlining   rather    than    the   smaller   sticks,  but   enlarged  sticks 
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of  opposites  and  their  mediation  is  followed 
and  practically  demonstratcil  in  every  figure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  apply  this  law  constantly 
in  tlie  most  appropriate  manner.  l?ut  this 
very  necessity  of  painstaking,  and  the  reason- 
ing, without  which  little  success  will  be  at- 
tained, is  productive  of  rich  fruit  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil. 

The  child  now  j>laces  the  slat  aa,  horizontally 
upon  the  table.  Bb,  is  placed  across  it  in  a 
vertical  direction ;  cc,  in  a  slanting  direction 
under  a  and  6,  and  dd,  is  shoved  under  aa,  and 
over  lb,  and  under  cc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i . 

This  gives  a  connected  form,  which  will  not 


formed  within  the  large  figure,  one  of  which  is 
a  figure  with  two  right,  one  obtuse  and  one 
acute  angle,  and  four  unecpial  sides,  and  two 
others,  one  of  which  is  a  right-angled  triangle 
with  two  eipial  sides,  and  the  other  is  a  right 
angletl  triangle  with  no  equal  sides. 

liy  drawing  the  slats  of  Fig.  1  apart.  Fig.  2, 
an  acute-angled  triangle  is  produced — by  draw- 
ing them  together,  Fig.  3  results,  froni  which 


easily  drop  apart.  The  child  investigates  how 
each  single  slat  is  held  and  supported — he  in- 
dicates the  angles,  which  were  created,  and 
the  figures  which  are  bounded  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  slats. 

To  show  how  rich  and  manifold  the  material 
for  observation  and  instruction  given  in  this 
one  figure  is,  wo  will  mention  that  it  contnins 
twenty-four  angles,  of  which  eight  are  right, 


A 


■0^ 


\^ 


Fig.  6. 


eight  acute,  and  eight  obtuse — formed  by  one 
vertical  slat,  bb,  one  horizontal  aa,  one  slant- 
ing from  left  above  to  right  below,  cc,  and 
another  slanting  from  right  above  to  left  be- 
low, dd. 

Each  single  slat  touches  each  other  slat 
once  ;  two  of  them,  aa  and  bb,  pass  over  two 
and  under  one,  and  the  others,  cc  and  r/r/,  pass 
under  two  and  over  one  of  the  other  slats,  by 
which    interlacing,    three     small    figures    are 


Fig.  9. 

the  acute-angled  triangle,  Fig.  4,  can  again  bo 
easily  formed.  F^ach  of  these  figures  presents 
abundant  matter  for  investigation  and  instruc- 
tive conversation,  as  shown  in  connection  with 
Fig.  1. 

The  child  now  receives  a  fifth  slat.  Sup- 
pose we  have  Fig.  2,  consisting  of  four  slats 
— ready  before  us — we  can,  by  adding  the 
fifth  slat,  easily  produce  Fig.  8. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


If  the  five  slats  are  disconnected,  the  child 
may  lay  two,  vertically  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  a  third  in  a  slanting  position  over 
them  from  right  above  to  left  below,  and  a 
fourth  in  an  0[)posite  direction,  when  the  two 
latter  will  cross  each  other  in  their  middle.  By 
means  of  the  fifth  slat  the  interlacing  than  is 
carried  out,  by  sliding  it  from  right  to  left 
under  the  vertical  over  the  crossing  two,  and 
again  under  the  other  vertical  slat,  and  thereby 
the  Fig.  5  made  firm. 

By  bending  the  vertical  slats  together.  Fig. 
G  is  produced;  Avhcn  the  horizontal  slat  as- 
sumes a  higher  position,  a  five-angled  figure 
appears — one  of  the  slanting  slats,  however, 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31, 
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has  to  change  its  position  also,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  In  Fig.  8,  the  horizontal  slat  is  nioveil 
ilownward.  In  Fig.  9,  the  original  position 
of  the  crossing  slats  is  changed  ;  in  the  triangle, 
Fig.  10,  still  more,  and  in  Figs.  11  and  12, 
other  changes  of  these  slats  are  introduced. 
The  addition  of  a  sixth  slat  enables  us  still 


The  Figs.  17  and  18,  (triangles)  andPMgs.  19 
and  23,  (hexagons),  desen'c  particular  atten- 
tion, because  they  afford  valuable  means  for 
mathematical  observations. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 

further  to  form  other  figures  from  the  pre^^ous 
ones — Fig.  17  can  be  produced  from  Fig.  y. 
Fig.  18  from  Figs.  10  or  11,  Fig.  22  from 
Fig.  12,  and  then  a  following  series  can  be 
obtained  by  drawing  apart  and  shoving  to- 
getlier  as  heretofore. 

Let  U3  begin  thus  :  The  child  lays   (Fig.   13) 


Fig.  34.  Fig.  35. 

two  slats  horizontally  npon  the  table — two 
slats  vertically  over  them;  a  large  square  is 
produced.  A  fifth  slat  horizontally  across  the 
middle  of  the  two  vertical  slats,  gives  two  paral- 
lelograms, and  by  connecting  the  sixth    slat 


37, 


Fig.  36.  Fig. 

from  above  to  below  with  the  three  horizontal 
elate  so  that  the  middle  one  is  under  and  the 
two  outside  slats  over  it,  the  child  will  have 
formed  four  small  squares,  of  equal  size. 


"We  find  some  few  examples  of  seven  inter- 
twined slats,  in  (Figs.  25-28),  of  eight  slats, 
(Figs.  29-36),  of  nine  slats,  (Figs.  37^0), 
and  of  ten  slats,  (Figs.  41-43). 

All  we  have  given  in  the  above  are  mere 
hints  to  enable  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  find 


I-^g.  40. 

more  readily  by  individual  application,  the 
richness  of  figures  to  be  formed  with  this  oc- 
cupation material. 

It  is  particularly  mathematical  forms,  reg- 


Fig.  41. 

ular  polygons,  (Figs.  28,  31,  40,  42),  contem- 
plation  of  di\ision8,  produced  by  diagonals, 
etc.,  planes  and  proportions  of  form,  which, 
informs  ofJcnoidedfje,  are  brought  before   the 
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eye  of  the  pupil,  with  great  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, by  the  interlacing  slats. 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  afford  pleasure  to 
behold  the  forms  of  beauty^  as  given  in  Figs. 
30,  33,  37  ;  nor  should  the  forms  of  life  be 
forgotten,  as  they  are  easily  produced  by  a 
larger  nuinl)er  of  slats,  (Fig.  39 — a  fan;  Figs. 
35  and  36 — fences) ,  by  combining  the  work  of 
seve»-iiL  pupils. 


The  occupation  with  this  material  will  fre- 
quently prove  perplexing  and  troublesome  to 
the  pupil ;  oftentimes  he  will  try  in  vain  to 
represent  the  object  in  his  mind. 

Having  almost  successfully  accomplished 
the  task,  one  of  the  slats  will  glide  out  from 
his  structure,  and  the  whole  will  be  a  mass  of 
ruins.  It  was  the  one  slat,  which,  owing  to 
its  dereliction  in  performing  its  duty,  destroyed 
the  figure,  and  prevented  all  the  others  from 
performing  theirs. 


Fig.  43. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  thinking 
„.  .  ^  teacher  to  derive  from  such  an  occurrence,  the 
'^^  ■  opportunity  to  make  an  application  to  other 
The  figures  are  not  simply  to  be  coriRtrncted  conditions  in  life,  even  within  the  sphere  of  the 
and  to  be  cluinged  to  others,  l>ut  each  of  them  young  child,  and  his  companions  in  and  out  of 
is  to  be  submitted  to  a  careful  investigation  school.  The  character  of  this  occupation  does 
by  the  child,  as  to  its  angles,  its  constituent  not  admit  of  its  introduction  before  the  pupils 
])arts,  and  their  (jualities,  and  the  ser\'ice  each  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  Kinder- 
individual  slat  performs  in  the  figure,  as  indi-  garten,  in  which  it  is  only  l^egun,  and  coa 
cated  with  Fig.  1.  tinned  in  the  primary  deparimett. 

Note — This  gift  is  used  very  little  in  the  kindergarten.  Such  slats  are  valuable  for  use  in  simple  con- 
Btniction  work,  for  example  in  making  a  fan.  Sometimes  a  few  slats  are  used  in  connection  with  the  third  or 
fourth  gift.  The  fences  in  the  sand  box  also  require  their  use.  They  are  used  as  the  tools  in  pasting  and  iii 
modeling.     See  use  of  slats  as  illustrated  in  Plate  No.  XVIII. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  GIFT.* 


THE  SLAT  WITH  JSIANY  LINKS. 

— — *^* 


This  occupation  material,  which  may  be 
used  at  ahnost  any  grade  of  development  in 
the  Kindergarten,  the  j^riniary  and  higher 
school  <lepartments,  is  rich  in  its  application, 
and  may  he  employed  in  representing  various 
kinds  of  lines  and  angles. 

In  making  simple  geometrical  figures  the 
gift  is  invaluable  and  the  forms  of  life  and 
beauty  whieh  may  be  produced  with  it  offer 
profitable  exercise  for  the  inventive  powers  of 
the  child.  A  few  figures  here  given  may  sug- 
gest the  possibilities  of  this  gift  in  the  several 
classes  of  outlines  to  which  it  is  adapted. 


Ijrought  to,  or  from  each  other,  until  we  re- 
duce the  angles  to  either  a  vertical  line  of  two 
links'  length,  or  a  horizontal  line  of  the  length 
of  four  links. 

We  may  then  form  a  square.  Fig.  1.  Push- 
ing two  opposite  corners  of  it  toward  each 
other,  and  bending  the  tirst  link  so  as  to  cover 


.^V^VtVt^ 


J 


Fig.   5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  1. 

We  have  slats  with  four,  six,  eight  and  six- 
teen links,  which  are  introduced  one  after  the 
other  when  opportunities  offer.  In  putting  the 
first  in  the  hand  of  the  child  we  would  ask 
him  to  unfold  all  the  links  of  the  slat,  and  to 
place  it  upon  the  table  so  as  to  represent  a 
vertical,  horizontal  and  then   an  oblique  line. 


with  it  the  second,  and,  then  joining  the  end 
of  the  fourth  link  to  where  the  first  and  second 
are  united,  we  shall  form  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, Fig.  2.  (Which  other  triangle  can  be 
formed  with  this  slat,  and  how?) 

The  capital  letters  V,  W,  N,  M,  Z,  and  the 


Fig.  7.  Fig.   8. 

'"■     '                               ^^'  figure  four  can  be  easily  produced  by  the  chil- 

By  bending  two  of  the  links  vertically  and  dren,    and   many    figures  constructed   l)y  the 

the  two  others  horizontally  we  form   a    right  teacher  in  which  the  pupils  may  desigmite  the 

angle.     Bending  one  of  the  links  of  the  angle  number  and  kinds  of  angles,  which  they  con- 

toward  or  from  the  other,  we  receive  the  acute  tain,  as  is  done  with  the  movable  slats  on  other 

and   obtuse    angles,    which    grow    smaller   or  occasions, 

larger,   the   nearer   or    farther   the   links   are  Fig.  1-8  are  examples  given  with  the  four 

*  This  pft  is  not  used   to  any  extent  in  the  kindergart«D,  but  it  ia  an  interesting  and  instructive   toy  for 
older  children. 
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Fig.  10. 


'>'^^^-i^:^^!^^!'<:^!':^=^i^^^^^<r!^^ 


1 


i 


^F==^- 


::^^feabJ>b^:^:^JS;^?;JbJ^;>!;?=ig 


Fig.   14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.   16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig    12. 


Fig.    13. 


Fig.  18. 
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links.  The  slats  ■nith  six  links  are  introiiuced  to  the  pupils.  A  comlnnation  of  the  different 
next,  from  which  the  oblong  may  he  made,  forms  of  knovrlcdgc  may  be  made,as  two  eciui- 
Figs.  9-21  furnish  examples  of  the  six  links,     laterals,    Fig.    15  ;  a  square  and  triangle,  Fig. 

21;  a  square  and  pentagon.   Fig   35;   oblong 


Fig.   20. 


Fig.   21. 


Fig.  22. 


Then  come  the  eight  and  sixteen  links, which  if 
used  in  the  manner  here  indicated  can  be  ren- 
dered exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 


^^^•b^?^--;^ti:: 


ff 


Fig.  23. 


and  rhombus.  Fig.  36,  etc.  Figs.  22-35  are 
figures  made  with  the  eight  links  and  Figs.  36- 
45  with  the  sixteen  links. 

The  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  of  the 
children  will  find  a  large  field  in  the  occupation 


with  this  material,  if,  at  times, they  are  allowed 
to  produce  figures  themselves,  of  which  the 
more  advanced  pupils  may  make  drawings  and 
give  a  description  of  each  orally. 


Fig.  25. 

It  would  lie  needless  to  enlarge  here  upon  the 
richness  of  material  affonU-fl  by  this  gift, as  half 
an  hour's  study  of  and  practice  with  it  will  con- 
^^nceeacll  thinking  teacher  fully  of  the  treasure 
in  her  hand  and  certainly  make  her  admire  it  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  application  for 
educational  purjwses  in  school  and  family. 
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Fig.  29. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  3L 
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Fig.  82. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  37, 
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Fig.  38. 


F'/.  40. 


Fig.   39. 


Fig.  41. 
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Fis:.  42. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  43 


Fig.  45. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  GIFT.* 

MATERIAL  FOR  INTERTWINING. 


Intertwining  is  an  occupation  similar  to 
that  of  interlacing.  Aim  of  both  is  represen- 
tation of  plane — outlines.  In  the  occupation 
with  tlie  interlacing  slats  we  proiluced  forms, 
whose  peculiarities,  at  least,  had  to  be  changed 
to  produce  something  new ;  here,  we  produce 
permanent  results.  There,  the  material  was 
in  every  respect  a  ready  one  ;  here,  the  pupil 
has  to  prepare  it  himself.  There,  hard  slats 
of  little  tlexil)ility ;  here,  soft  paper,  easily 
changed.  There,  production  of  jnirely  math- 
ematical forms  by  carefully  employing  a  given 
material ;  here,  production  of  similar  forms  by 
changing  the  material,  which  forms,  however, 
are  forms  of  beauty. 


First,  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  is  used 
for  laying  around  it  one  of  these  strips  so  as 
to  enclose  it  entirely.  We  begin  with  the  left 
cathetus,  put  the  tablet  upon  the  strip,  folding 
it  towai'd  the  right  over  the  right  angle.     The 


Fig.  6. 


break  of  the  paper  is  well  to  be  pressed  down, 
and  then  the  strip  is  again  folded  around  the 
acute  angle  toward  the  left.  Where  the  hy- 
potenuse (large  side)  touches  the  left  cathetus 


1, 


Fig.  2. 


^H 


7. 


Fig. 

The  pai)er  strips,  not  used  when  preparing 
the  folding  sheets,  are  u pod  as  material,  adapted 
for  the  present  occui)ation.  They  are  strips 
of  white  (>\-  colored  paper,  twenty  inches  long 
and  vuiyiiig  in  l)readth.  Each  strip  is  sub- 
divided in  suudler  stiips,  which  by  folding  (small  side),  the  strip  is  cut  and  the  ends  of 
their  long  sides  are  transformed  to  threefold  the  figure  there  closed  by  gluing  them  together 
strips  of  eigiit  to  ten  inches  long  and  one-  by  some  clean  adhesive  matter.  Care  should 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide 


iW-^ 


Fig. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9 


Fiir. 


3. 


Fig.  4. 


4^ 


Fig.  11. 


The  cliihhen  will  not  succeed  well,  in  form- 
ing regular   ligures   from  these  strips  at  first. 
As  the  niMiii  object  of  tiiis  occupation  is  to  ac- 
custom the,  ciiild  to  a  clean,  neat  and  correct  be  taken  that  the  one  end  of  each  side  be  under, 
perforin:ine<',  of  his  task,  some  of  tiie  tablets  of  the  other  over,  that  of  the  other. 
Gift  Seven  are  given  liim  as  patterns  to  assist  Thus  the  various  kinds  of  triangles,    (Figs. 
him;  or  llie  child   is  led  to  draw  three,   four,  1-3),  squares,  rhombus,  rhomboids,  etc.,  are 
or  nuiny  co'iiei-ed  forms,  and  to  intertwine  his  produced. 
paper  strips  according  to  these.  Two  like  figures  are  combined,  as  shown  iu 

*  'I'liis  occupation  is  suitable  for  children  beyond  the  kindergarten  age. 
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t^ 


^> 


4^ 


T^ 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


(^  ZK$ 


^ 


^ 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Ficr.  16. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  I'J. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 
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Figs.  4-6.  If  strips  prove  to  be  too  short 
the  child  is  shown  how  to  ghie  them  together, 
to  procure  material  for  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated forms.  Thus,  it  produces  with  one 
long  strip,  Figs.  16,  18,  19,  20  ;  with  two  long 
strips.  Figs.  17,  21.  Fig.  22  shows  the  natu- 
ral size ;  all  others  are  drawn  on  a  somewhat 
reduced  scale.  It  cannot  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  similar  figures,  if  one 
will  act  according  to  the  motives  obtained  with 
and  derived  from  the  occupation  with  the  in- 
terlacing slats. 


Fig.  23. 

This  occupation  admits  of  still  another  and 
very  beautiful  modification,  by  not  only  pinch- 
ing and  pressing  the  strip  where  it  forms 
angles,  but  by  folding  it  to  a  rosette.  This 
process  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  7-9.  The  strip 
is  first  pinched  toward  the  right,  (Fig.  7),  then 
follows  the  second  pinch  downwards,  (Fig.  8). 
then  a  third  toward  the  left,  when  the  one  end 
of  the  strip  is  pushed  through  under  the  other. 
(Fig.  9). 

Here,  also,  simple  triangles,  squares,  pen- 
tagons and  hexagons  are  to  be  formed,  then 

EDITOR' 

Preface  the  work  of  intertwining  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  strip,  which  may  be  folded  to  dif- 
ferent widths  according  to  the  design  required. 
Exercises  in  position  are  interesting.  Any  ob- 
ject that  can  be  represented  by  a  flat  outline 
can  be  made  with  the  strips,  in  forms  of  life, 
knowledge  and  beauty,  and  then  mounted  on 
sheets  of  bristol  board  for  safe  keeping.  In 
the  geometrical  forms  the  square, oblong,  right 
isosceles  and  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  hex- 
agon and  octagon,  give  fundamental  forms  for 
a  large  number  of  designs. 

This  gift, however,  is  better  adapted  for  older 
children  than  are   found  in  the  kindergarten, 


two  like  figures  combined,  and  finally  more 
complicated  figures  produced.  (Compare  ex- 
amples given  in  Figs.  10-15). 

Whatever  issues  from  the  child's  hand  suflR- 
ciently  neat  and  clean  and  cai-efully  wrought, 
may  be  mounted  on  stiif  paper  or  bristol  board 
ami  disposed  of  in  many  ways. 

The  occupation  of  intertwining  shows  plainly 
how  by  combination  of  simple  mathematical 
forms,  forms  of  beauty  may  be  produced. 
These  latter  should  predominate  in  the  Kinder- 


Fig.  24. 

garten,  and  the  mathematical  are  of  impor- 
tance as  they  present  the  elements  for  their 
construction.  The  mathematical  element  of 
all  our  occupations  is  in  so  far  of  significance, 
as  the  child  receives  from  it  impressions  of 
form  ;  but  of  much  more  importance  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
because  with  it,  the  idea  of  the  good  is  de- 
veloped in  the  meantime. 

As  the  various  performances  of  this  occu- 
pation, cutting,  folding  and  mounting,  require 
a  somewhat  skilled  hand,  it  is  introduced  in 
the  upper  section  of  the  Kindergarten  only. 

S  NOTES. 

as  it  requires  greater  dexterity  and  accuracy 
than  the  little  ones  have  at  their  command.  The 
simplest  work  for  them  is  the  making  of  paper 
chains  from  strips  about  three  inches  long. 
Make  a  chain  by  joining  the  ends  and  fastening 
them  with  paste.  Put  a  new  strip  of  paper 
through  the  last  ring  made,  each  time  before 
joining  the  ends.  Alternate  rings  of  two  har- 
monizing colors  may  be  used  with  a  pretty  effect. 
The  two  colors  may  be  mixed  and  given  to  the 
children  to  sort,  befoi'e  beginning  to  paste. 
Rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  long  chains 
make  a  pleasant  variety  and  teach  the  children 
neatness  in  pasting  and  harmony  in  color. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  GIFT.* 

MATERIAL  FOR   PAPER  FOLDING. 


Fr(Ebel's  sheet  of  paper  for  folding,  the  pany  the  work  of  tlie  children  with  necessary 
simplest  and  cheapest  of  all  materials  of  occu-  conversation  and  pleasant  entertainment,  for 
pation,  contains  within  it  a  great  multitude  of    the  relief  of  then-  young  minds. 


instructive  and  intei-esting  forms.  Almost 
every  feature  of  mathematieal  perceptions, 
obtained  liy  means  of  previous  oceui)ations, 
we  again  liiul  in  tlie  occupati«)n  of  paper  fold- 
ing.     It  is  indeed  a   compendium   of   elemen- 


The    child    should    be    accustomed    to    the 
strictest  care  and  cleanliness  in  the  folding. 
Tliis  is  necessary,  because  paper  carelessly 


Fig.    1. 


Fig.   3. 
folded    and    cut,    will    not  only  render  more 
difllcult  every  following  task, nay,  make  im- 
possible every  satisfactory  result ;   especially 

tary  mathematics,    and    has,    therefore,    very    should  this  be  the  case,  because,  we  do  not 

justly  and  judiciously  been  recommended  as  a    intend  simply  to  while  away  our  own  and  the 

useful  help  in  the  teaching  of  this    science   in 

public  schools. 


Fig.  2.  

Linos,    angles,     figures    and    forms   of    all  ^"'r-    '• 

varieties  appear  before  us,    after   a   few   mo-  child's  precious  time,  but  are  engaged  in  an 

nents'   occupation  with   this    material.     The  occupation   whose  final  aim  is  acquisition  of 

multitude  of  inipressifnis,  however,  should  not  ability  to  work,  and  to  work  well — one  of  the 

misguide  us ;  and  we  should  always,  and  more  most    important  claims  human  society  is  en^ 

^particularly  in  this  work,  be  careful  to  accom-  titled  to  make  upon  each  individual. 

*  This  occupation  of  paper  folding  is  much  used  and  enters  into  all  constructive  work.  We  regret  that  we 
have  not  more  plates  showing  forms  of  life  folded  from  the  sijuare  and  the  circle,  but  many  are  familiar  and 
otliers  can  be  invented  by  practice.  The  forms  of  beauty  should  be  few  and  may  be  called  picture  frames,  thua 
connecting  them  with  a  form  of  life. 
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The  fundamental  forms  are  produced  by  a  Fold  again  on  the  other  diagonal,  and  when 
series  of  regular  changes  of  folding  and  creas-  unfolded  we  find  a  square  divided  hy  two  diago- 
ing,  from  which  sequels  of  forms  of  life  and  nals  into  four  right-angled  isosceles  triangles, 
beauty  are  subsequently  developed,  by  means  (Fig.  4).  Now  the  lower  and  right  hand  cor- 
of  the  law  of  opposites.  ners  are  folded  over  to  the  left,   making  two 

oblong  halves  by  a  transversal  as  in  Fig.    5. 


Fig.  5. 

On  the  road  to  this  goal,  a  surprising  num 
ber  of  forms  of  knowledge  present  themselves 


Fig.    7. 
The  same  is  done  to  the  opposite  transversal 
In  beginning  lessons  in  paper  folding   give    and  when  unfolded  we  have  Fig.  6,  which  af 


each  child  a  piece  of  paper  four  inches  square, 
(Fig.  1),   and  have  him  place  it  on  the  table 


fords  a  multitude  of  mathematical  object  per- 
ceptions. With  the  square  placed  cornerwise, 
fold  the  lower  corner  to  the  center  of  the  paper 
and  the  pentagon,  Fig.  7,  will  be  the  result. 
We  fold  the  opposite  corner  in  like  manner 
and  produce  the  hexagon,  (Fig.  8),  and  fi- 
nally with  the  two  remaining  corners.  Fig.  9 
is  formed,  containing  four  triangles,  touching 
one  another  with  their  free  sides,  each  of  them 
again  showing  a  line  halving  them  in  two  equal 
triangles. 


Fig.   6. 
with  the  corner  toward  him.     Fold  the  upper 
corner  over  to  meet  the  lower  corner,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.     This  when  unfolded  will  show  the 


If  we  invert  Fig.  9,  we  have  Fig.  10,  a  con- 
nected square  in  which  the  outlines  of  eight 
congruent  triangles  appear.  If  Fig.  9  is  un- 
folded we  shall  see  beside  a  multiplication  of 


division  of  the  square  in  two  right-angled  isos-     previous    forms,  parallelograms  also.     If  we 
celes  triangles,  (Fig.  3).  start  from  Fig.  9,  and  fold  the  corners  toward 
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the  middle  as  in  Fig.  11,  we  shall  receive  a 
form  consistiiii;  of  four  thicknesses  of  paper, 
and  showing  four  triangles,  under  which  again, 
four  separate  squares  are  found,  (Fig.  12), 
This  is  the  fundamental  form  for  a  series  of 
forms  of  life. 


basket.  Fig.  16.  Cup  and  saucer,  Fig.  l7. 
Crown,  Fig.  18.  Still  richti  become  the  fonna 
of  life,  if  we  bend  the  corners  of  the  described 
fundamental  form,  once  more  toward  the  mid- 
dle. In  connection  with  this,  the  manual 
mentions  the  following  forms:  The  knitting- 
pouch,  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  boots,  the  hat, 
the  cross,  the  pantaloons,  the  frame,  the  gon- 
dola, etc.     But  the  simple  fundamental   form 


Fig.   'J. 
It  is  utterly  in.possible  to  give  a  minute  de- 
scription how  forms  of  life  may  be  produced 
from  this  fundamental    form.      Practical    at- 
tem^tB  and  occasional  observation  in  the  Kin- 


Fig.    12. 
for   the   forms  of   life,    (Fig.  12),  is  also  the 
fundamental  form   for    the    forms   of   beauty. 
Unfold  the    fundamental   form  and  press  the 
middle  of  the  upi)er  and  lower  sides,  then  the 


Fig.   10. 

dergarten  will  be  of  more  assistance  than  the  ^^^'   ^^' 

most   detailed   illustrations  and  descriptions,    remaming  two  sides  to  the  center  of  the  square, 
Frcebel's  Manual  mentions,  among  others    the    ^^  *°  ^'^g-  ^^-     ^o\d  each  of  the  overreaching 

triangles  to  the  left.  Fig.  20,  then  back  to  the 
center  of  the  square,  Fig.  21. 


Fig.   11. 
following    objects:      A  table-cloth  with  four 
hanging    corners.    Fig.  13.    A  sailboat,   Fig. 
14.  A  double  canoe,  Fig.  15.    A  little   work- 


Fig.  14. 

Once  more  fold   back  to  the  onter  comer, 

Fig.  22.     This  forms  a  small  triangle,  which 

when  pressed  oj>en  will  form  a  small  square, 

Fig.  23.     Turning  each  corner  of  this  square 
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Fig.   15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fis:.  18. 


Fig.   19. 


Fig.  20. 
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Fisr.   21. 


Fis.   22. 


Fig.   23. 


Fig.   25. 
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Fig.   27. 


Fig.  29. 
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^ 

Fijr.  31. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  32. 


back  haif  way  to  its  opposite  corner  we  have  this  form  take  the  paper  as  in  Fig.  19,  open 
Fig.  24.  From  a  similar  fundamental  form  and  press  each  corner  to  the  center  making 
the  series  of  Figs.  26-34  originate.     To  make    four  small  squares  as  in  Fig.  25.     From  this 
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form  the  sequence  is  easily  produced.  If  we  to  stimulate  teacher  and  child  to  individual, 
finally  take  the  paper  as  represented  in  FIl'.  practical  attempts  in  producins:  forms  hy  fold- 
lU,  fold  the  lower  right  corner  toward  the  mid- 
dle, also  the  left  upper,  then  the  two  remain- 
inn  corners,  we  shall  have  four  triangles  con- 


Fitr.   41 


ing. 


Fig.    ;5;i.  Fig.    34, 

sisting  of  a  double  layer  of  paper.  Fig.  35, 
■which  may  be  lifted  up  from  the  square  ground 
and  the  upper  layer  again  divided  in  triangles. 


The  best  results  of  their  activity  can  be 
improved  by  cutting  out  or  coloring,  which 
adds  a  new  and  interesting  change  to  this  oc- 
cupation. A  change  of  the  fundamental  form 
in  three  directions  yields  various  series  of  forms 
of  beauty,  which  may  be  nuiltiplied  <i(l  injini- 
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\ 

/ 

Fitr.   3.'). 


Fig.  36. 


Invert  this  figure  and  you  will  have  four 
single  squares,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36,  which  is 
the   fundamental  form  of  a  series  of  forms  of 


Fig.   43.  Fig.  44. 

turn.  Thereby,  not  only  the  idea  of  sequel  in 
representations  is  given,  but  also  the  under- 
standing unlocked  for  the  various  orders  in 
nature. 

Furthermore,  this  occupation  gives  the  pupil 
such  manual  dexterity  as  scarcely  any  other 
does,  and  prepares  the  way  to  various  female 
occupations,  besides  being  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  all  plastic  work.     Early  training 


Fig.    ;S7.  Fig.    38. 

beauty,  shown  in  Figs.  37—46,  the  latter  easily 
derived  from  this  former  under  the  guidance 
of  the  well-known  Ip.w  of  oppositcs. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


The  hints  given  in  the  above  might  be  aug- 
mented to  a  consideral)le  extent  and  still  not 
exhaust  the  matter.     They  are  given  especially 


Fig.   45.  Fig.   46. 

in  cleanliness  and  caro  is  also  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  protracted  use  of  the  folding  paptT. 
It  is  evident  that  only  those  children  who  have 
been  a  good  while  in  the  Kindeigaiten,  can  be 
em])loyed  in  this  depaitment  of  occupation. 
Tiic  peculiar  litncss  of  the  folding  paper  for 
mathematical  instruction  beyond  the  Kinder- 
garten, must  be  apparent  after  we  have  shown 
how  useful  it  cau  be  )nade  in  this  institution. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


The  material  for  paper  folding  consists  of 
square,  rectangular,  triangular  and  circular 
pieces  of  various  colors.  Begin  the  lessons 
with  a  talk  on  tlie  material,  telling  the  process 
by  wliich  paper  is  made,  and  asking  the  chil- 
dren to  name  different  articles  which  are  made 
from  it,  and  different  things  for  which  it  is 
used.  When  the  papers  are  given  to  the  chil- 
dren and  phiced  in  the  position  directed,  have 
tliem  quietly  wait  until  all  are  ready  to  begin 
work.  See  that  they  thoroughly  understand 
the  different  positions,  as  front,  back,  right, 
left,  front- right,  back-left,  front-left,  and  back- 
right.  Bring  out  the  ideas  of  edge,  corner, 
vertical,  horizoutal  and  diagonal  lines.  In  giv- 
ing dictations  see  thattlie  children  work  by  op- 
posites,  and  that  they  do  not  lift  or  turn  the 
paper,  as  they  should  learn  to  fold  in  all  direc- 
tions equally  well.     Let  them  name  and  use 


try  can  be  evolved  and  this  fact  is  pleasingly 
brought  out  in  this  occupation.  For  these  ex- 
ercises the  four-inch  paper  is  most  convenient 
and  a  single  fold  on  a  diameter  gives  the  semi- 
circle shown  in  Fig.  47.  Fold  again  bringing 
the  two  ends  of  the  diameter  together,  and  the 
quarter  circle  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  the  result. 
Unfold  and  Fig.  49  shows  the  circle  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  by  two  creases  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  Fold  the  edge  of  the  circle  over 
towards  the  center  so  as  to  make  a  crease  join- 
ing the  ends  of  two  diameters,  and  repeat  four 
times  to  produce  Fig.  50.  Unfold,  and  Fig.  51 


Fig.  5L 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  47.  Fig.   48. 

the  forms  they  make,  taking  a  fresh  square  for 
each  object.  The  folds  are  repeated  every  time, 
but  each  additional  fold  makes  a  new  object, 
which,  if  named,  helps  the  children  to  remem- 
ber the  order  of  succession,  especially  if  a  story 
is  added,  and  they  can  use  the  object.  Arrange 
the  folding  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  special  subject  of  the  week,  and  yet 
follow  a  sequence  that  the  children  may  see 
the  development  of  one  form  from  another. 


is  the  result,  showing  by  the  creases  a  complete 
square  with  two  diagonals.  In  these  we  have 
the  square  and  half  square,  which  is  again  di- 
vided into  two  other  similar  forms  each  one  half 
the  size  of  the  first.  Take  another  paper  circle 
and  again  fold  on  one  diameter,as  in  Fig.  47. 
The  next  operation  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
than  any  which  have  preceded  it  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  52.  This  operation  consists  in  folding 
the  semi-circumference  of  the  once  folded  circle 
into  three  equal  parts.  Fig.  52,  and  then,  while 


By  the  means  of  paper  folding  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  seventh  gift  tablets 
from  the  circular  folding  paper.  As  the  ball 
is  the  most  elementary  form  among  solids, so  the 
circle  is  the  primary  form  in  surfaces  with  its 
single  dimension,  the  diameter.  From  the  circle 
the  several  elementary  forms  in  plain  geome- 


holding  the  circumference  edges  together  closely 
making  the  folds  to  the  center  of  the  circle. 
In  this  operation  accuracy  may  be  facilitated 
by  first  folding  the  semi-circumference  into 
halves  as  though  the  paper  were  to  be  folded 
into  quarters  as  in  Fig.  48  and  then,  instead  of 
completing  the  radial  fold,  just  pinch  the  fold 
at  the  center  of  the  circle  and  thus  indicate  the 
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common  point  of  meeting  for  the  two  folds  in 
completing  Fig.  52.  Having  completed  Fig.  52, 
unfold,  and  Fig.  5  3  is  the  result.  Now  fold  the 


00. 

segments  of  the  circle  towards  the  center  as 
was  done  in  making  the  square  but  instead  of 
having  the  fold  subtend  ninety  degrees  let  it 
subtend  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees   so 


that  three  folds  will  form  a  triangle  as  in 
Fig.  54.  Unfold,  and  Fig.  55  is  is  result.  In 
this  we  have  the  equilateral  triangle  a,  b,  c. 
Tlie  obtuse  angle  a,  b,  x,  the  scalene  triangle 
a,  b,  d,  or  the  smaller  one  b,  x,  d. 

The  above  evolution  of  the  seventh  gift 
forms  from  the  circle,  is  the  result  of  thought 
along  this  line  by  kindergartners  in  America, 
and  has  been  extended  to  the  evolution  of  solid 
forms  from  the  sphere,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  these  notes  to  discuss.  This  oc- 
cupation is  one  of  the  best  for  busy  work  in 
the  primary  department  because  of  its  practical 
application  to  form  and  number.  Modern  sug- 
gestions may  be  found  in  Paper  and  Scissors 
in  the  Schoolroom  by  Emily  A.  Weaver,  and 
also  in  other  books. 


Note. — Forms  of  life  made  from  the  circle  are  interesting  to  the  children  at  an  early  etsLf^e  of  paper  folding. 
For  example,  a  circle  doubled  gives  a  rocking  horse.  The  kindergartner  may  cut  a  rider  and  seat  him  on  the 
rocker  for  a  toy.  A  fan  is  abo  easily  folded  from  the  circle,  a  semicircle  or  a  quadrant,  rpftk-ing  an  open  fan.  A 
splint  furnishes  the  handle.     An  umbrella,  open  or  closed,  may  readily  be  made  also. 


THE  NINETEENTH  GIFT.* 

MATERIAL  FOR  PEAS- WORK. 


We  have  already  tried,  iu  connection  with 
the  Eighth  Gift,  (the  laying  sticks),  to  ren- 
der permanent  the  productions  of  the  pupils 
by  stitching  or  pasting  them  to  stiff  paper. 
We  satisfied  by  so  doing  a  desire  of  the  child, 


To  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  pupils  in  this 
direction  in  a  high  degree,  the  working  with 
peas  is  eminently  fitted,  although  considerable 
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P^ig    1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  7.  _  Fig.  8. 

which  grows  stronger  as  the  child  grows  older,  manual  skill  is  required  for  it,  not   to   be   ex- 

the  desire  to  produce  by  his  own  activity   cer-  pected  in  any  child  before  the  fifth  year.    The 

tain  lasting  results.     It   is   no   longer  the  in-  material  consists  of  pieces  of  wire  of  the  thick- 

cipient  instinct  of  activity  which   governs   the  ness  of  a  hair-pin,  of  various  sizes  in   length, 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

child,  the    instinct   which  prompted  him   ap-  Fig.   9.  Fig.    10. 

parently  without  aim,    to   destroy   everything  and  pointed  at  the  ends.     They    again   repre- 

and  to  reconstruct  in  order  to   again   destroy,  sent  hues.     As  means  of  combination,  as  em- 

^  _-  bodied    points   of   junction,    peas   are   used, 

^'  ^  soaked  about  twelve  hours  in  water  and  dried 


Fig.  5.  Fig.   6. 

A  higher  pleasure  of  production  has  taken  its 
place  ;  not  satisfied  by  mere  doing,  but  requir- 
ing for  his  satisfaction  also,  delight  in  the 
created  object — if  even  unconsciously — the  de- 
light of  progress,  wiiich  manifests  itself  in  the 
production,  and  which  can  be  observed  only 
hi  and  by  the  permanency  of  the  object  which  troduce  the  points  of  the  wires  into  them  and 
enables  us  to  compare  it  with  objects  previous-  also  hard  enough  to  afford  a  sufficient  hold  to 
ly  produced.  the  latter. 

*  Peas  work  is  trying  work  except  in  its  simplest  form.  Such  forms  of  life  as  the  hat-pins,  dumb-bells, 
drumsticks,  wliich  require  but  one  or  two  sticks  and  a  few  peas  are  as  far  as  many  kindergartners  proceed.  A 
few  simple  tools  and  pieces  of  furniture  may  be  outlined  with  peas  and  toothpicks. 


Fig.   11.  Fig.   12. 

one  hour  previous  to   being   used.     They   are 
then  just  soft  enough  to  allow  the  child  to   In- 
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The  first  exercise  is  to  combine  two  wires, 
by  means  of  one  pea,  into  a  straight  line,  an 
obtuse,  right  and  acute  angk'.  Wliat  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  laying  of  sticks  in  connection 
with  Figs.  1-23  sticks  of  that  gift  will  serve 
here  also. 


FiiT. 
Of  three 


wires 


,  longer 
angles,  with  one  long,  and 
The  three  wires  are  introduced  into  one   pea, 


Fig.   14. 
line   is   formed ; 
one   short   side. 


Fig.   15.  Fig.   16. 

so  that  they  meet  in  one  point ;  tn-o  parallel 
lines  may  be  continued  by  a  third  ;  finally  the 
equilateral  triangle  is  produced. 


duce  six  triangles  of  equal  size,  and  repeat 
with  them  all  the  exercises,  gone  through  with 
the  tablfts,  and  may  enlarge  upon  them. 

Or  the  child  may  prepare  four,  eight,  sixteen 
right-angled  triangles, or  obtust*  angled, or  acute- 
angled  triangles  and  lay  witli  them  Figs.  1-12 
for  the  course  of  drawing,  and  carry  them  out 
still  further. 


Fig.   18. 

After  these  hints  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
occupy  the  child  in  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive manner ;  for  the  condition  attached  to 
each  new  gift  of  the  Kindergarten  is  some 
special  progress  in  its  course. 

We  produced  outlines  of  many  objects  with 
the  sticks  ;  all  formations,  however,  remained 
planes,  whose  sides  were  represented  by  sticks. 


Fig.   17. 

Then  follows  the  square,  parallelogram, 
rhomboid ;  diagonals  may  be  drawn  and  the 
forms  shown  in  Figs.  1-10  be  produced. 
The  possibility  of  representing  the  most  mani- 
fold tonns  of  knowledge,  of  hfe  and  of  beauty 
is  reached,  and  the  forms  produced  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes.     The  child  may  pro- 


In  the  working  with  peas,  the  wires  represent 
edges,  the  peas  ser\'e  as  corners,  and  these 
skeleton  bodies  are  so  much  more  instructive, 
as  they  allow  the  obser\'ation  of  the  outer 
forms  in  their  outUnes  and  the  inner  structure 
and  being  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time. 
The  child  unites  two  equilateral  triangles  by 
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three  equally  long  wires,  and  forms  thereby  a 
prism,    (Fig.    13)  ;  four  equilateral  triangles 
give  the  three-sided  pyramid  ;  eight   of   them, 
the  octahedron.      (Figs.  14  and  15). 

From  two  equal  squares,  united  by  four 
wires  of  the  length  of  the  sides,  the  skeleton 
cube.  Fig.  16,  is  formed;  if  the  uniting  wires 
are  longer  than  the  sides  of  the  square,  the 
four-sided  column  (Fig.  17)  ;  if  one  of  the 
squares  is  larger  than  the  other,  a  topless  pyra- 
mid will  be  produced,  etc.  Fig.  18,  shows  a  material  of  this  gift 
combiuatiou  of  cubes. 

It   is    hardly    possible    that   pupils   of   the 
Kindergarten  should  make   any    further  prog- 


"WTioeverhas  himself  tried  peas-work,  will  be 
convinced  of  its  utility.  Great  care,  and  miich 
patience,  are  needed  to  produce  a  somewhat 
complicated  object ;  but  a  successful  structure 
repaj's  the  child  for  all  painstaking  and  per- 
severance. By  this  exercise,  the  pupils  im- 
prove in  readiness  of  construction,  and  this  is 
an  important  preparation  for  organization. 

More  advanced  pupils  try  also,  successfully, 
to  construct  letters   and   numerals,    ^^ith   the 


Fig.  21. 
ress  in  the  formation  of  these  mathematical 
forms  of  crystallization,  as  the  representation 
of  the  many-sided  bodies,  and  especially  this 
development  of  one  from  another,  requires 
greater  care  and  skill  than  should  be  expected 
at  such  an  early  period  of  life.  It  will  be  re- 
served for  the  primary,  and  even  a  higher 
grade  of  school,  to  proceed  farther  on  the  road 
indicated,  and  in  this  manner  prepare  the 
pupil  for  a  clear  understanding  of  regular 
bodies. 

This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  con- 
struction by  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the 
kindergarten,  of  simple  objects,  in  their  sur- 
roundings, such  as  benches,  (Fig.  19),  chairs, 
(P'ig.  20),  baskets,  etc.,  or  to  try  to  invent 
other  objects. 


Fig.  22. 
The  bodies  produced  by  peas  work  may  be 
used  as  models  in  the  modeling  department. 
The  one  occupation  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  The  skeleton  cube  allows  the  observa- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  solid  cube,  in 
greater  distinctness.  The  image  of  the  body 
becomes  in  this  manner  more  perfect  and  clear, 
and  above  all,  the  child  is  led  upon  the  road, 
on  which  alone  he  is  enabled  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  true  knowledge  and  correct 
estimate  of  things  ;  the  road  on  which  he  learns, 
not  only  to  observe  the  external  appearance 
of  things,  but  in  the  meantime,  and  always 
to  look  at  their  internal  being. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


The  outline  solids  made  in  the  peas  work 
are  merely  the  forerunners  of  the  wire  models 
now  so  highly  prized  by  all  teacheis  of  draw- 
insi,  in  illustrating  tlie  elementary  principles  of 
perception.  As  the  more  elaborate  forms  can 
only  be  made  by  the  more  advanced  pupils  of 
the  kindergarten,  they  may  be  rendered  valu- 
able in  imparting  these  same  principles  to  the 


kindergarten  pupils  in  their  drawing  exercises, 
even  though  these  pupils  are  not  able  to  very 
correctly  represent  the  forms  in  their  drawing. 

Various  substitutes  for  soaked  peas  have 
been  suggested  and  tried,  as  cork  cubes  and 
clay  pellets  used  while  soft,  but  still  good  peas 
are  usually  preferred. 

Instead  of  wire,  thin,  round  sticks  are  used, 
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•vrhich,  -vrhen  sTiarpened  at  the  ends,  are  not  so 
liable  to  split  the  peas. 

In  the  first  lesson  give  one  dry  pea  and  ask 
the  children  to  tell  you  of  other  things  which  are 
of  the  same  shape.  Lead  them  back  to  the 
ball  and  develop  various  exercises  which  will 
recall  the  .deas  of  movability, smoothness,  hard- 
ness, roundness  and  dryness,  then  give  each 
child  a  j)ea  which  has  been  soaked  in  water, 
and  lead  the  class  to  a  comparison  of  size  and 
hardness. 

Call  attention  to  the  crease  which  di\'ides 
the  ]iea  into  halves,  and  show  how  readily  the 
outer  covering  may  be  taken  off.  Give  a  talk 
on  peas,  how  they  are  planted, how  they  sleep, 
are  fed  and  watered,  how  they  are  awakened, 
drawing  out  the  ideas  of  the  children  by  va- 
rious questions.  Have  them  lay  designs  with 
peas    in  the  sand  or  on  the  peg  boards.      Let 


them  outline  walks  and  flower  beds,  with  stars, 
crosses  and  crescents  in  them. 

After  the  pea  has  been  carefully  studied  give 
the  children  a  stick  and  let  them  put  a  pea  on 
one  end  of  it,  telling  what  they  have  made, 
then  one  on  the  other  end,  letting  tliem  always 
name  and  use  what  they  make. 

When  the  children  are  ready  add  more  sticks 
and  peas,  and  as  nearly  all  things  made  are 
built  on  geometric  forms  it  is  well  that  the 
pupils  shouhl  first  learn  to  make  the  square, 
oblong  and  triangle,  then  they  will  be  able  to 
construct  many  objects. 

Numberless  life  forms  may  be  built  from 
this  gift,  as  a  garden  with  the  various  imple- 
ments, or  a  house  and  many  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, the  children  feeling  amply  rewarded  in 
the  results  for  the  care  and  patience  needed 
to  construct  these  articles. 


THE  TWENTIETH  GIFT. 

MATERIAL  FOR  MODELING. 


Modeling,  or  working  in  clay,  held  in  high 
estimation  by  Froebel,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole  of  his  means  of  education  is,  strange 
to  say,  much  neglected  in  the  Kindergarten. 
As  the  main  objection  to  it  named  is  that  the 
children  even  with  the  greatest  care,  cannot 
prevent  occasionally  soiling  their  hands  and 
their  clothes.  Others,  again  believe  that  an 
occupation,  directly  preparing  for  art,  very 
rarely  can  be  continued  in  life.  They  call  it 
therefore,  aimless  pastime  without  favorable 
consequences,  either  for  internal  development 
or  external  happiness. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  soiling  of 
the  hands  and  clothing  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  we  hold  that  for  this  very  reason, 
this  occupation  is  a  capital  one,  for  it  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  accustom  the  children  to 
care,  order  and  cleanliness,  provided  the 
teacher  herself  takes  care  to  develop  the  sense 
of  the  pupils,  for  these  ^^rtue8,  in  connection 
with  this  occupation ;  as  on  all  other  oc- 
casions, she  should  strive  to  excite  the  sense 
of  cleanliness  as  well  as  purity.  Certainly, 
parts  of  the  adhesive  clay  will  stick  to  the  little 
fingers  and  nails  of  the  children,  and  their 
wooden  knives,  but,  pray,  what  harm  can 
grow  out  of  this?  The  child  may  learn  even 
from  this  fact.  It  may  be  remarked  in  con- 
nection with  it,  that  the  callous  hand  of  the 
husbandman,  the  dirty  blouse  of  the  mechanic, 
only  sliow  the  occupation,  and  cannot  take 
aught  from  the  inner  worth  of  a  man.  As  re- 
gards the  objection  to  this  occupation  as  aim- 
less and  without  result,  it  should  be  considered 
that  occujjation  with  the  beautiful,  even  in  its 
crudest  beginnings,  always  bears  good  fruit, 
because  it  prepares  the  individual  for  a  true 
aj)preciation  and  noble  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
Just  in  this  the  significance  of  Fra'bel's  educa- 
tional idea  ])artly  rests,  that  it  strives  to  open 
every  human  heart  for  the  beautiful  and  good 
— that  it  i)articularly  is  intended  to  elevate  the 
social  position  of  the  laboring  classes,  by  means 
of  education  not  only  in  regard  to  knowledge 
and  skill,  but  also,  in  regard  to  development 
of  refinement  and  feeling. 

Re])resenting,  imitating,  creating,  or  trans- 
forming   in  general,  is  the  child's  greatest  en- 


joyment. Bread-cnimbs  are  modeled  by  him 
into  balls,  or  objects  of  more  complicated  form, 
and  even  when  biting  bits  from  his  cooky,  it 
is  the  child's  desire  to  produce /brm.  If  a 
piece  of  wax,  putty  or  other  pliable  matter, 
falls  into  his  hands,  it  is  kneaded  until  it  as- 
sumes a  form,  of  which  they  may  assert  that 
it  represents  a  baby, — the  dog  Roamer,  or 
whatnot!  Wet  sand,  they  press  into  their 
little  cooking  utensils,  when  playing  "house- 
keeping," and  pass  off  the  forms  as  puddings, 
tarts,  etc  ;  in  one  word  most  children  are  born 
sculptors.  Could  this  fact  have  escaped  Froe- 
bel's  keen  observation?  He  has  provided  the 
means  to  satisfy  this  desire  of  the  child,  to  de- 
velop also  this  talent  in  its  very  awakening. 

According  to  Froebel's  principle,  the  first 
exercises  in  modeling  are  representation  of  the 
fourteen  stereometric  fundamental  forms  of 
crystallization,  which  he  presents  in  a  box,  by 
themselves,  as  models.  Starting  from  the  cube 
the  cylinder  follows — then  the  sphere^  pyramid 
with  three,  four  and  six  sides^  the  jyrism  in  its 
various  formations  of  planes,  the  octahedron 
or  decahedron  and  cosahedron,  or  bodies  with 
eight,  twelve  and  twenty  equal  sides  or  faces, 
etc.  However  interesting  and  instructive  this 
course  may  be,  we  prefer  to  begin  with  some- 
what simpler  performances,  leaving  this  branch 
of  this  department  for  future  time. 

The  child  receives  a  small  quantity  of  clay, 
(wax  may  also  be  used),  a  wooden  knife,  a 
small  board,  and  a  piece  of  oiled  paper,  on 
which  he  performs  the  work.  If  clay  is  used, 
this  material  should  be  kept  in  wet  rags,  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  object  formed  of  it,  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  in  a  mildly-heated  stove,  and 
then  coated  with  gum  arable,  or  varnish,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  crockery. 

First  the  child  forms  a  sphere,  from  which 
he  may  produce  many  objects.  If  he  attaches 
a  stem  to  it,  it  is  a  cherry ;  if  he  adds  depres- 
sions and  elevations,  which  represent  the  dried 
calyx,  it  will  look  like  an  apple  ;  from  it  the 
pear,  nut,  potato,  a  head,  may  be  molded, 
etc.  Many  small  balls  made  to  adhere  to 
one  another,  may  produce  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
(Figs.  1-5). 

From  the  ball  or  sphere,  a  C3'lindrical  body 
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may  be  formed,  (Fig.  6),  by  rolling  on  the  resents  it  easily,  if  perhaps  not  exactly  true. 
board,  usually  called  by  the  children  a  loaf  of  By  pressing  and  assisted  by  his  knife,  the 
bread,  a  caudle,  loaf  of  sugar,  etc.  one  plane  of  the  si)here  is  changed  to    several 

A  bottle,  (Fig.  8),  a  bag,  (Fig.  9),  filled  planes,  corners,  and  edges,  which  produces  the 
with  tlour  or  something  else,  can  also  easily  be  cube.  If  the  child  changes  its  corners  to 
prodiui'd.  plaues  (indicated  in  Fig.  12),  a  form  of  four- 

teen sides  is  produced.     If  this  process  is  con- 
tinued  so   that   the    planes  of  the  cube  are 


Fig.   1.  11     P^ig.  2. 

Very   soon  the    child  will    present   the 

cube,  (Fig.  11),  an  old  acquaiutance  and  play- 
mate. From  it,  he  produces  a  house,  a  box,  a 
coffee  mill  and  similar  things.  Soon  other  forma 
of  life  will  grow  intoexistence,as  plates, dishes, 


Fig.   4. 


Fig. 


5. 


animals  and  human  beings,  houses,  churches, 
buds'  nests,  etc.  If  this  occupation  is  intended 
to  be  more  than  mere  entertainment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  activity  of  the  child  in  a  de- 
fiuitc  directiou. 


Fig.  7. 
The  best   direction  to  be  followed  in  Free- 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

changed  to  corners,  the  octahedron  is  the  result, 
(Fig.  13).  By  continued  change  of  edges  to 
planes  and  of  planes  to  corners,  the  most  im- 
portant regular  forms  of  crystallization  will  be 
produced,  which  occupation,  however,  as  men- 
tioned before,  ])elougs  rather  to  a  higher  grade 
of  school,  and  is,  therefore,  better  postponed 
until  after  the  Kindergarten  training. 

Some  regular  bodies  are  more  easily  formed 
from  the  cylinder,  the  mediation  between  the 


Fig.  11. 

sphere  and  cube.  By  a  pressure  of  the  hand? 
or  by  means  of  his  knife,  the  child  changes  the 
one  round  plane  to  three  or  four  planes,  and 
as  many  edges,  producing  thereby  the  prism 
and  the  four-sided  column. 

If  we  reduce  the  circular  surface  of  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  a  point   at   its  center,  and 


bel's  occupations  is  that  for  the  development  connect  tliis  point  with  the  circumference  of  the 
of  regular  tonus  of  bodies.  The  fundamental  other  end  with  a  curved  surface,  we  have  a 
form,  of  course,  is  the  sphere.  The  child  rep-    cone.     If  we  change  this  new  conical  surface 
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to  a  number  of  plane  triangles  we  shall  have 
for  a  base  a  polygon  and  the  cui-ved  surface 
reduced  to  several  triangles.  If  we  act  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  other  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, we  may  form  a  double  cone,  and  from  it 
we  may  produce  a  double  pyramid.  If  again 
we  take  the  cylinder  and  change  its  circular 
edges  to  a  definite  number  of  planes,  we  again 
have  the  sphere. 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

Well  formed  specimens  may,  to  acquire 
greater  durability,  be  treated  as  indicated  pre- 
viously. The  production  of  forms  and  figures 
from  soft  and  pliable  material  belougs,  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  earliest  and  most  natural 
occupations  of  the  human  race,  and  has  served 
all  plastic  arts  as  a  starting-point.  The  occu- 
pation of  modeling,  then,  is  eminently  fit  to 
carry  into  practice  Froebel's  idea  that  children, 
in  their  occupations,  have  to  pass  through  all 
the  general  grades  of  development  of  human 
culture  in  a  diminished  scale.  The  natural 
talent  of  the  future  architect  or  sculptor,  lying 
dormant  in  the  child, must  needs  be  called  forth 
and  developed  by  this  occupation,  as  by  a  self- 
actiog  aud  inventing  construction  and  forma- 
tion, all  innate  talents  of  the  child  are  made 
to  grow  into  visible  reality. 


If  we  now  cast  a  retrospective  look  upon 
the  means  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten 
we  find  that  the  material  progresses  from  the 
solid  and  vjJwle,  in  gradual  steps  to  its  jmrts, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  image  upon  the  plane, 
and  its  conditions  as  to  //hc  and  point.  For 
the  heavy  material,  fit  only  to  be  placed  upon 
the  table  in  unchanged  form  (the  building 
blocks),  a  more  flexible  one  is  substituted  in 
the  following  occupations  :  Wood  is  replaced 
hy  paper.  The  paper  j^^a^ie  of  the  folding  occu- 
pation, is  replaced  by  the  paper  strip  of  the 
weaving  occupation,  as  line.  The  wood(^n 
sticky  or  very  thin  wire,  is  then   introduced  for 


the  purpose  of  executing  permanent  figures  in 
connection  with  peas,  repiesenting  the  point. 
In  place  of  this  material  the  drawn  line  then 
appears,  to  which  colors  are  added.  Perforat- 
ing and  embroidering  introduces  another 
addition  to  the  material  to  create  the  images 
of  fantasy,  which,  in  the  paper  cutting  and 
mounting,  again  receive  new  elements. 

The  modeling  in  clay,  or  wax,  affoi'ds  the 
immediate  plastic  artistic  occupation,  with  the 
most  pliable  material  for  the  hand  of  the  child. 
Song  introduces  into  the  realm  of  sound,  when 
movement  plays,  gymnastics  and  dancing,  help 
to  educate  the  body,  and  insure  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  its  parts.  In  practicing 
the  technical  manual  performances  of  the 
mechanic,  such  as  boring,  piercing,  cutting, 
measuring,  uniting,  forming,  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  modeling,  a  foundation  of  all  future 
occupation  of  artisan  and  artist — synonymous 
in  past  centuries — is  laid.  For  ornamentation 
especially,  all  elements  are  found  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  Kindei'garten.  The  forms  of 
beauty  in  the  paper-folding,  serve  as  series 
of  rosettes  and  ornaments  in  relief,  as  archi- 
tecture might  employ  them,  without  change. 
The  productions  in  the  braiding  department 
contain  all  conditions  of  artistic  weaving,  nor 
does  the  cutting  of  figures  fail  to  afford  richest 
material  for  ornamentation  of  various  kinds. 

For  every  talent  in  man  means  of  develop- 
ment are  provided  in  the  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial, opportunity  for  practice  is  constantly 
given,  and  each  direction  of  the  mind  finds  its 
starting-point  in  concrete  things.  No  more 
complete  satisfaction,  therefore  can  be  given 
to  the  claim  of  modern  pedagogism,  that  all 
ideas  should  be  founded  on  previous  percep- 
tion derived  from  real  objects,  than  is  done  in 
the  genuine  Kindergarten. 

Whosoever  has  acquired  even  a  superficial 
idea  only  of  the  significance  of  Froebel's 
means  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  ordinary  play- 
things of  children  cannot,  by  any  means,  as 
regards  their  usefulness,  be  compared  with 
the  occupation  material  in  the  Kindergarten. 
That  the  former  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
made  helpful  in  the  development  of  children, 
is  not  denied ;  occasional  good  results  with 
them,  however,  most  always  will  be  found  to 
be  owing  to  the  child's  own  instinct  rather 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  toy.     Planless  play- 
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ing,  ■without  guidance  and  supennsion,  cannot 
prepare  a  child  for  the  earnest  side  of  life  as 
well  as  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  harmless 
amusements  and  pleasures.  Like  the  plant, 
which,  in  the  wilderness  even,  draws  from  the 
soil  its  nutrition,  so  the  child's  mind  draws 
from  its  surroundings  and  the  means,  placed 
at  ita  command,  its  educational  food.  But 
the  rosebush,  nursed  and  cared  for  in  the 
garden  by  the  skillful  horticulturist  produces 
flowere,  far  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than 
the  wild  growing  sweet  briar.  AVithout  care 
neither  mind  nor  body  of  the  child  can  be  ex- 
pected to  prosper.  As  the  latter  cannot,  for 
a  healthful  development,  use  all  kinds  of  food 
without  careful  selection,  so  the  mind  for  its 
higher  cultivation  requires  a  still  more  careful 
choice  of  the  means  for  its  development.  The 
child's  free  choice  is  limited  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of  oc- 
cupation material  in  order  to  fit  him  for  sys- 
tematic application.  The  child  will  find  instinc- 
tively all  that  is  requisite  for  his  mental 
growth, if  the  proper  material  only  be  presented 
and  a  guiding  mind  indicate  its    most  appro- 


priate use  in  accordance  with  a  certain  lazo. 

Fra'bel's  genius  has  admirably  succeeded  in 
inventing  the  pro{)er  material  as  well  as  in 
pointing  out  its  most  successful  application  to 
prepare  the  child  for  all  situations  in  future 
life,  for  all  branches  of  occupation  in  the  use- 
ful pursuits  of  mankind. 

When  the  Kindergarten  was  first  established 
by  him,  it  was  prohibited  in  its  original  fonn 
and  its  inventor  driven  from  place  to  jilace  in 
his  fatherland  on  account  of  his  liberal  educa- 
tional principles,  which  he  wanted  to  have  car- 
ried out  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  keen  eye  of 
monarchial  government  officials  quickly  saw 
that  such  institutions  could  not  turn  out  will- 
ing subjects  to  tyrannical  oppression,  and  the 
rulers  "■6?/  (he  grace  o/God^"  tolerated  the  Kin- 
dergarten, only  when  public  opinion  declared 
too  strongly  in  its  favor. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Kindergarten 
on  the  soil  of  republican  America,  is  it  asking 
too  much  that  all  may  help  in  extending  to 
the  future  generation  the  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  an  institution  so  eminently 
fit  to  educate  free  citizens  of  a  free   country? 


EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


In  accordance  with  the  general  scheme  of 
this  book  the  few  simple  illustrations  accom- 
panying the  text  of  the  original  edition  are 
reproduced.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  kin- 
dergarten the  advance  in  educational  thought 
in  America  during  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
has  been  so  great  that  no  argument  is  now  nec- 
essary to  convince  progressive  teachers  that 
clay  modeling  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  primary  instruction,  and  with  the  promotion 
of  this  occupation  to  the  high  place  which  it  holds 
in  the  modern  kindergarten,  has  come  the  pub- 
lication of  suggestions  and  instructions  for  this 
work  which  are  of  great  value,  and  are  given 
more  in  detail  than  the  space  in  this  book  will 
allow.  Among  these  excellent  hand-books 
perhaps  none  holds  a  higher  place  than  "Clay 
Modeling  in  the  Schoolroom"  by  Ellen  Stephen 
Hildreth,  who  is  a  practical  kindergartner  and 
therefore  handles  her  subject  strictl}' according 
to  kindergarten  principles,  although  the  work  is 
carried  somewhat  further  than  may  be  possible 
during  the  kindergarten  years.  The  methods 
of  this  author,  as  shown  in  an  exhibit  of  kin- 
dergarten work  sent  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Paris 


Exposition  and  afterward  presented  to  Madam 
Marenholtz  Von  Bulow,  received  her  unquali- 
fied endorsement  which  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Hildreth  at  the  time.  In  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  first  chapter  of  "Clay  Model- 
ing in  the  Schoolroom"  the  author  says  : — 

"Modeling  in  clay  is  valuable  educationally 
because  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  and  re- 


Fig.   14. 
produce  ideas  of  form.     "NVith  such  knowledge 
we  convert  raw  material  to  our  use.     It  is  also 
valuable  as  a  stimulus  to  observation,  develop- 
ing through  repro<luction  the  faculties  of  class- 
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ification  and  geue 
ing  d(!als  with  uii 
fied,  blended  and 
the  curved  solids, 
a  definite  method 
may  utilize  model 
mind,  at  an 


age 


lalization.  The  art  of  model- 
iversal  types  of  form,  modi- 
combined.  These  types  are 
and  in  the  following  pages 
is  given  by  which  educators 
ing  in  the  discipline  of  the 
when  sense  inipressious  are 


strongest. 


The  second  Normal  Type  in  this  series  is  the 
Hemisphere.  Typical  objects,  toadstool,  Fig. 
17,  Nelly  Bly  cap.  Fig.  1<S. 

The  third  Normal  Type,  is  a  Circle.  Typi- 
cal objects,  sewing-basket.  Fig.  19,  bird's- 
nest.  Fig.  20. 

A  similar  series  is  based  on  each  of  the 
above-named  seven  geometrical  forms,  and  ex- 
plicit instructions  given  for  the  treatment  of 


Fig.   18. 

each  snl>jcct,  with  illustrations  so  that  other 
forms  and  other  typical  objects  can  be  handled 
intelligently  from  the  directions  furnished.  For 
material  the  best  artist's  clay  is  most  desirable 
In  accordance  with  a  definite  scheme  the  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  kin- 
lessons  are  based  on  seven  geometrical  forms,  dergarten  material  or  from  potteries, if  near  at 
the  Sphere,  Oblate  Spheroid,  Prolate  Spheroid, 


Fig. 


15. 
a  definite  scheme  the 


Ovoid,  Cone,  Cylinder,  and  Cube  in  the  order 

named,  which  are  designated  as  Normal  Types. 

This  general  classification  is  subdi\'ided  into 


Fig.   19. 

hand.  In  such  case  ask  for  unmixed, washed 
clay.  Clay  prepared  for  firing  is  usually  unfit 
for  modeling.  Mrs.  Hildreth's  instructions  for 
preparing  the  clay  are  as  follows  : — 

"If  the  clay  is  dry,  in  lumps  or  powder,  tie 
it  up  in  a  large  cloth,  as  if  it  were  a  pudding. 
Place  the  cloth  full  of  clay  in  a  vessel,  and  pour 


Fig.  20. 
In  water  enough  to  cover  the  clay.    After  one  or 
two  hour's  immersion  take  out  the  cloth  full  of 
Fig.   17.  cla}',  and,  without  untying,  knead  thoroughly 

several  series, one  for  each  Normal  Type.  In  the  until  the  mass  soems  plastic,  and  perfectly  free 
first  series, the  first  Normal  Tyi)e  is  the  Sphere,  from  lumps.  Open  the  cloth  and  examine  it 
and  the  typical  objects  are  sugar-bowl,  Fig.  14,  from  time  to  time  wdiile  kneading  it.  If  too 
luneli-basket  Fig.  15,  and  globe  fish,  Fig.  16.    wet  allow  it  to  dry  off,  if  too  dry  return  to  tho 
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water.  When  properly  kneaded  it  will  have  a 
springy  feeling  under  the  lingers,  and  when 
rubbed  smooth  will  glisten  us  if  oily.  It  must 
not  be  wet  enough  to  be  sticky,  or  dry  enough 
to  feel  hard  to  the  touch.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  teac'ner  to  tell  when  it  is  just  right. 
When  worked  into  an  elastic  mass,  replace  in 
tlie  empty  pail  the  clay  which  is  still  in  the 
cloth,  and  cover  with  several  other  folds  of  wet 


of  fine  box-wo<^)d  modeling  tools,  but  these  are 
not  necessary  for  elementary  work,  although  a 
few  simple  tools  or  knives  are  quite  desirable, 
and  Figs.  21  and  22  illustrate  two  which 
seem  to  cover  in  very  simple  forms  the  princi- 
pal requisites. 


\ 


C 


y^ 


Fig.  21. 

cloth.  This  keeps  it  in  good  condition.  After 
each  exercise  any  remnants  or  broken  objects 
from  previous  exercises  may  be  thoroughly  wet 
and  replaced  in  the  cloth,  at  one  side,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  softened  and  re-kneaded.  In 
this  way  no  clay  is  wasted." 

The  clay  as  sold  is  usually  in  five  pound,  dry 
or  six  pound  moist  bricks,  or  in  a  powder. 
The  most  convenient  form  is  dust-tight  paper 
boxes  of  powder  containing  five  pounds  each. 

Artists  in  plastic  materials  use  a  great  variety 


Fig.   22. 

Fig.  21  is  a  spatula  or  knife  with  a  blade 
sharpened  on  both  edges  and  rounded  on  the 
end,  and  a  handle  terminating  in  a  point  which 
is  very  useful  in  many  operations. 

Fig.  22  is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  but 
provided  at  the  blade-end  with  a  sen-ated  edge 
for  levehng  down  a  flat  surface  of  clay  when 
it  is  required  for  a  base  or  other  jjurpose. 

In  this  tool  the  end  of  the  handle  is  formed 
to  a  blunt  rounded  point  which  is  very  useful  in 
many  cases.  Each  of  these  tools  is  about  six 
inches  long  and  with  them  a  very  large  variety  of 
work  can  be  done  successfully 


THE  KINDERGATEN  GAMES. 


In  the  whole  world  of  nature  nothing  de- 
velops without  activity,  consequently  play  or 
the  exercising  of  the  child's  activity  is  the  first 
means  of  development  of  the  human  mind,  the 
means  by  which  the  child  is  to  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  outer  world  and  his  own  pow- 
ers of  body  and  mind.  Watching  the  play  of 
children  Fra>bel  found  it  was  a  spontaneous 
God-given  activity,  by  which  they  were  surely 
but  unconsciously  educating  themselves, getting 
their  first  knowledge  of  duty  and  the  truths  of 
life  through  play.  The  games  which  are  the 
organized  plays,  and  the  very  life  of  the  kin- 
dergarton,givethe  child  the  means  of  expression 
through  the  activities  of  the  body,  so  that  he 
can  reproduce  his  individual  life,  for  while  in 
the  occupations  ami  gifts  the  children  rej)r()duce 
with  their  hands,  in  the  games  they  enter  into 
the  life  and  act  out  what  they  wish  to  repre- 
sent and  for  the  time  being  are  really  these 
things,  whether  it  be  birds,  trees,  flowers,  stars 
or  water,  thus  developing  and  cultivating  the 
imagination. 

Every  way  which  exists  of  expressing  the 
inner  life  through  the  outer  enriches  us,   and 


in  the  games  the  child  gives  forth  freely  all 
which  he  has  taken  in,  and  having  thus  made  the 
unity  which  he  sees  and  comprehends  he  be- 
comes fully  conscious  of  it, and  his  whole  life, 
inner  and  outer,  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  By 
means  of  the  directed  games  the  surplus  energy 
of  the  child  may  be  guided,  the  basis  for  study 
laid  and  the  foundation  principles  in  chemistry, 
physics,  geometry,  construction  and  design  fur- 
nished, thus  utilizing  his  acti\'ities  for  an 
educational  purpose.* 

The  community  spirit  is  fostered  as  the  child 
finds  he  is  only  one  of  many,  and  that  each  one 
has  his  part  to  do  to  make  the  many  happy  and 
useful.  It  is  also  an  aid  to  self-government, 
for  through  ])lay  he  learns  that  certain  effeot>? 
follow  certain  causes,  and  in  all  that  he  does 
the  child  feels  constant  freedom  under  law  and 
soon  finds  the  closer  he  follows  the  law  the 
more  freedom  he  has.  Thus  the  will  of  the  child 
is  guided  and  strengthened,  and  principles  of 
justice,  honesty  and  kindness  are   inculcated. 

The  games  representing  the  trades  show 
ideas  of  labor  and  trade  and  our  dependence 
upon  them.     The  child  is  in  turn  a  shoemaker, 


*  Read  "The  present  point  of  view  of  the  playa  and  games  of  the  kindergarten,"  Miry  B-'Cner  Paj^e,  in 
"The  Elementary  School  Teacher,"  March,  1909.  The  Icnj^ths  to  which  some  kindergartner.s  havf^  extended  the 
claims  and  value  of  geometrical  ideas  is  clearlv  shown  in  the  clo.sin:?  lines  of  this  paragraph.  The  play  spirit 
is  Deing  kept  to  the  front  and  .simple  dramatizing  which  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
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Each  little  pair  of  children's  feet 
May  help  us  to  make  our  ring  complete. 
So  this  is  the  way  that  we  form  our  ling, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la." 


a  farmer,  a  baker,  a  blacksmith,  and  is  thus 
brought  into  relations  with  the  universal  ac- 
tivities of  the  race  and  gains  a  respect  for 
those  who  do  in  reality  what  he  does  in  play. 
Such  play  broadens  a  child's  view  of  life  and  "^''"^  Stor^,sin  the  Kindergarten. 

creates  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  lives  of  Thus  an  unbroken  circle  is  formed  which  haa 
many  classes  of  workers,  as  he  sees  the  skill,  its  ethical  significance  in  the  fuct  that  no  indi- 
patience,  and  perseverance  required  on  the  vidual  is  more  prominent  than  another,  is  but  a 
part  of  these  workers.  Thus  the  intellectual  part  of  a  perfect  whole,  yet  is  responsible  in 
nature  is  strengthened  and  developed  and  also  himself  for  that  whole.  This  song  may  be 
the  physical,  as  the  games  exercise  and  give  followed  by  another,  as  : — 
more  perfect  control  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
grace  and  directness  of  movement.    The  ph3'si- 


cal  being  is  brought  into  acti\ity,  different  sets 
of  muscles  being  constantly  used,  until  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  engaged  in  active  play. 
Children  need  to  be  free  in  thought  and  action, 
and  as  the  child  imitates  the  activities  about 
him  his  environment  cannot  be  overrated.  We 
should  gain  the  same  freedom  in  our  bodies  to 
express  clearly  and  simply  the  more  mature 
ideas  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  may  always 
meet  the  little  child  on  his  own  plane  and  from 
there  lead  him  step  by  step  to  clearer  sight  and 
appreciation  of  the  laws  we  wish  to  teach. 


"  See  the  children  on  our  ring, 

Joining  in  our  song ; 
They  together  foim  our  ring, 
Standing  straight  and  strong." 

— Son^  Stories  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Then  the  kindergartner  advances  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle,  or  bows  to  some  child  to  do  so, 
while  all  sing  : — 

"  Let  us  look  at 


So  happy  and  gay, 
Let  us  look  at 


What  does  she  now  play?" 

The  child  in  the  center  then  imitates  by  ges- 
ture the  game  she  desires  to  play,  and  at  the 
Through  the  dramatic  representation  of  sun,  close  of  the  play  she  chooses  another  child  to 
moon  and  stars  and  all  plant  and  animal  life  take  her  place  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and 
the  child  is  brought  into  sympathy  and  acquaint-  so  on,  each  new  leader  upon  her  entrance  to  the 
ance  with  nature,  and  what  he  imitates  he  learns  center  being  greeted  with  the  above  song, 
to  understand  and  love.  Thus  nature  grows  This  is  but  a  simple  illustration  of  one  way  of 
dearer  and  the  child's  conception  of  all  these  opening  the  games  and  should  not  be  followed 
newly-made  friends  more  beautiful  and  vivid,  literally,  but  be  subject  to  the  individu- 
awakening  in  him  a  spiritual  truth  which  leads  ality  of  the  teacher.  The  games  should  re- 
him  to  trace  all  life  back  to  its  source,  making  fleet  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  day  or  week 
this  the  means  of  spiritual  culture.  There  is  or  season  of  ihe  year,  and  the  children  should 
nothing  that  cannot  be  made  real  to  the  child  be  made  familiar  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
through  games,  and  any  truth  may  be  impressed  things  they  represent  by  means  of  pictures  and 
upon  him  that  is  a  vital  and  necessary  one.  talks  and  they  will  readily  give  spontaneous  ex- 

When  the  time  for  the  games  arrives  the  chil-  pression  to  their  conceptions  of  the  subject, 
dren  sit  with  folded  hands  listening  for  a  chord  At  the  indication  of  the  slightest  disturbing 
from  the  piano,  which  is  a  signal  to  stand,  element,  a  chord  from  the  piano  will  instantly 
Another  chord  is  struck  and  the  children  see  change  the  children  into  animals,  birds,  or  a 
how  quietly  they  can  put  their  chairs  up  to  the  running  stream,  thus  expressing  nature  and 
table.  Still  another  chord,  and  they  turn  and  restoring  harmony  at  once, 
form  in  marching  line,  singing  a  simple  melody.  Let  the  games  be  spontaneous,  merely  allow 
as  : —  and  guide  the  play  spirit,  keeping  the  child  un- 

"  We'll  march  and  march  and  march  around,         conscious  by  making  the  thing  he  does    promi- 
And  marching  gaily  sing,"  etc.,  nent  and  not  the  child.     If  the  child  does    not 

until  they  are  in  good  line,  then  joining  hands    choose  wisely,  by  questioning  and  careful  sug- 
smo; : —  gestions    the   kindergartner    can   usually    get 

him  to  select  a  more  suitable  game,  and  all 
the  games  played  can  be  woven  into  a  whole 
which  gives  a  feeling  of  unity  and  completeness, 

Froebel  was  very  informal  in  playing  game.s,  and  would  start  a  game  by  saying,  "Come,  ciiildren,  let  us 
dance  and  sing."     See  chapter  on  tlio  "Life  of  Froebel." 

Many  kindergartners  prefer  the  less  formal  method  as  conducive  to  a  genuine  play  spirit.  The  children 
fall  into  a  ring  gradually  as  they  do  when  phiying  at  lioine  or  on  the  street.  They  learn  self  control  better  than 
by  constantly  following  external  signals.  If  a  chord  is  struck,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  run  on  the  piano  aa  a 
preparatory  guide,  and  tlie  chord  should  not  be  loud  or  sudden,  as  otherwise  it  tends  to  produce  a  startled 
movement. 


"  This  is  the  way  that  we  form  our  ring, 

'I'ra  la  la  la  tra  la  la  .la. 
Working  together  we  gaily  sing, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la. 


A   FEW   SUGGESTIOxXS   ABOUT   TEACHING    LITTLE   CHILDREN 

TO    SING. 


1.  Sing  softly.  "A  voice  that  has  acquired 
power  at  the  expense  of  quality  is  sure  to  be 
abnormal." 

2.  Have  two  or  three  minutes'  "daily  drill  with 
lips  pursed  well  forward.  Begin  on  E  flat  in 
the  fourth  space  of  the  staff.  Sing  the  descend- 
ing scale  softly  on  the  syllable  hoo."  Illustrate 
position  of  lips  by  blowing  on  the  tip  of  the 
finger.     Later  use  moo,  loo,  mo,  etc. 

3.  Restrict  compass  in  rote  songs;  keep  within 
the  staff. 

4.  Sing  to  the  children,  not  with  them.  Let 
them  sing  to  you.  Often  sing  lullabies  to  them. 
Let  them  "make  up"  musical  phrases.  Com- 
pose "piano  stories"  based  on  the  scale.  Going 
upstairs;  coming  down,  running,  tired  or  heavy 
footsteps. 

5.  Train  children  to  Usten  to  different  notes 
of  the  piano,  to  other  musical  sounds,  as  pitch- 
pipe,  etc.  Play  "echo,"  the  child  repeating  the 
teacher's  call  of  two  or  three  notes. 

6.  Sing  quickly  and  cheerfully.  Let  voices 
skip.  Do  not  drag.  "Do  not  disturb  the  swing 
of  the  rhythm." 

7.  Have  thought  control  expression.  Sing  the 
song  as  a  whole  story  to  the  children.  Do  not 
analyze  too  much.  Choose  short  songs  with 
simple  words  and  with  repetitions. 


Speak  words  very  distinctly  in  singing  to  the 
children.  Let  children  sing  after  you,  learning 
words  and  tune  together,  phrase  by  phrase,  or 
line  by  line.  Correct  such  mispronunciations 
as  Christmus,  childrun,  etc. 

8.  Use  the  words  of  the  songs  during  the  day 
in  conversation. 

9.  Do  not  sing  too  many  of  the  same  songs 
from  year  to  year.  You  tire  of  them  if  the 
children  do  not. 

10.  Accustom  children  to  sing  alone,  just  as 
they  speak  individually. 

11.  Require  children  to  sit  or  stand  well. 

12.  To  make  the  lips  mobile  in  speaking, 
imitate  sounds  of  animals  frecjuently;  have 
simple  phonic  e.xercises,  as  making  sounds  of 
ch,  sh,  p,  f,  m,  r,  v,  wh,  th,  playfully. 

13.  Practise  occasionally  pantomime  speaking 
and  singing,  also  humming. 

14.  Do  not  expect  children  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once.  Notice  effect  of  movement, 
marching,  carrying  chairs,  etc.,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  voice.  Children  should  not  sing  while 
playing  active  games.  Those  standing  still  may 
do  so. 

15.  Read  prefaces  in  all  your  song  books. 


7  fs^r 


PART   III. 

LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL. 

By    henry    W.    BLAKE,    A.M. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  FROEBEL. 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  studying  any  It  would  seem,  however,  that  lh\8  principle 
subject  is  to  gain  the  power  of  thinking  ana-  of  facts  before  theories  has  not  been  the  prev- 
lytically  about  it.  To  do  this  it  may  be  nee-  alent  one  on  the  part  of  students  ard  teachers, 
essary  to  acquire  many  facts  pertaining  to  that  The  judge  just  quoted  admitted  that  it  took 
subject,  but  after  all  this  ])reliminary  work  him  many  years  in  his  private  study  of  the 
has  been  done  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  Bible  to  discover  that  this  method  is  the  nat- 
will  prove  of  but  comparatively  little  conse-  ural  one,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
quence  unless  we  understand  and  appreciate  average  teacher  is  very  apt  to  give  his  pupils 
their  co-relation.  Consequently  the  argument  principles  and  theories  without  being  careful 
for  a  careful  study  of  Fia'bel's  life  as  esseu-  to  present  to  them  the  biographical  facts  which 
tial  to  the  understanding  cf  the  kindergarten  so  often  lie  behind  those  principles  and  theo- 
system,  both  in  its  theory  and  practice,  is  ries.  In  other  words,  we  are  encouraged  and 
based  on  the  broad  proposition  that  whoever  compelled  to  read  Caesar's  commentaries,  re- 
aspires  to  understand  any  system  of  philoso-  gardless  of  our  previous  acquaintance  with 
phy,  ethics  or  education  must  be  able  to  Caesar.  Coming  to  the  particular  application 
think  analytically  about  it.  "While  all  earnest  of  the  argument,  are  we  n:t  fi  cedto  admit 
students  of  Frcebel's  system  realize  the  more  that  the  accurate  accjuaintance  with  the  events 
tlioroughly  they  pursue  it  that  they  have  a  of  Frcebel's  life  among  students  of  the  kinder- 
life  work  in  hand,  there  are  unquestionably  garten  system  has  been  left  somewhat  to  acci- 
certain  methods  of  study  that  will  become  dent,  such  study  being  taken  up  at  any  time  in 
especially  helpful  when  applied  to  this  subject,  the  course  when  it  was  most  convenient  for 
just  as  there  are  in  all  lines  of  mental  inves-  the  teacher,  and  not  always  with  the  system- 
tigation.  And  now  we  come  to  the  general  atic  application  which  alone  insures  the  best 
principle    that    one    cannot    understand    the  results? 

philosophy  of  any  man  who  is   really  great  Friedrich  Froebel  lived  a  peculiar  life  and 

without  becoming  familiar   with    his   career,  inaugurated  a  peculiar  educational  system,  and 

with   the   procession  of   events  which,  taken  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  we  must  study 

together,  have  made  up  his  life.  that  life  in  order  to  comprehend  that  system, 

The  author  once  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  say  nothing  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  teach 

to  an  address  by  a  distinguished  judge  regard-  it.     If  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement, 

ing  the   aims  and  methods  of  Bible   study  in  it  follows  that  the  study  of  Fra'bels  life  should 

which  he  maintained  that  primary  investigation  begin   at   the   opening   of    the    kindergarten 

of  historical  facts  is  essential  to  the  successful  course. 

comprehension  of  any  principles,  doctrines,  or  If  we  are  to  undertake  such  study,  the 
theories  which  pertain  to  those  facts.  If  we  question  arises,  Into  what  periods  does  the 
wisjh  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  teach-  life  of  Froebel  naturally  divide  itself?  Speak- 
ings of  Christ  so  that  they  shall  become  a  lamp  ing  in  a  general  way,  the  answer  is  :  Into  three 
to  our  feet  and  a  guide  to  our  path,  we  must  periods,  Fra'bel  as  a  Student,  as  a  Teacher, 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  His  life, so  that,  as  a  Kindergartnor.  Of  course  these  periods 
as  far  as  is  possible,  we  may  live  as  He  lived,  overlap  each  other  in  vaiious  ways.  He  was 
and  feel  as  He  felt.  And  the  same  may  be  said  always  a  student,  from  the  earliest  liours  of 
of  other  great  men  for  whom  no  claim  of  di-  his  conscious  existence  in  the  lonely  ])ar8on- 
vinity  has  ever  been  made,  but  who  have  been  age  of  Oberweisbach  to  his  dying  days  at 
pioneers  in  the  fields  of  spiritual,  mental  or  Marienthal.  He  became  a  teacher  long  l)efore 
material  activity.  his  professional  studies  ended  and  continued 
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teaching  till  his  latest  breath.  The  germ  of 
the  kindergarten  idea  came  to  him  with  the 
prattling  speech  of  babyhood  and  to  perfect  it 
was  the  loving  labor  of  the  rest  of  his  days. 
But  for  pui-poses  of  classification  we  may  re- 
gard him  as  a  student  from  his  birth  in  1782 
to  1816  ;  a  teacher  from  181G  to  1837  ;  and  a 
kindergartuer  from  1837  to  1852, a  span  which 
completes  the  seventy  years  of  his  life. 

If  the  division  named  above  is  correct  it 
gives  us  our  ])oint  of  view  from  which  to  study 
Froebel.  We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  stu- 
dent, as  a  teacher,  as  a  kindergartuer.  We 
are  to  ask  ourselves  what  his  life  in  these  dif- 
ferent capacities  contributed  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  object  of  such  an  investigation  is 
not  to  satisfy  idle  curiosity,  but  to  put  our- 
selves in  a  })Osition  where  we  can  understand 
his  educational  system,  othen\ase  we  cannot 
make  any  just  claim  to  comprehending  it. 

In  compiling  this  work  the  author  has  con- 
sulted the  common  authorities  within  reach  of 
the  American  student  and  also  some  that  are 
out  of  the  usual  course.  The  translation  of 
Fra'bel's  autobiographical  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  of  Boston, 
as  published  in  Dr.  Barnard's  '4viudergarten 
and  Child  Culture  Papers,"  has  been  rehed  on 
to  furnish  the  thread  of  the  narrative  from 
1782  till  1815.  The  other  translation  of  this 
letter  by  Emilie  Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley 
Moore,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  "Autobio- 
graphy of  Friedrich  Fra'bel,"  published  Ity  C. 
W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
found  valuable  in  throwing  light  on  this  same 
period,  particularly  through  the  foot  notes. 
This  ])ook  also  contains  a  long  extract  from 
another  letter  of  Frwbel,  written  to  Friedrich 
Krause,  the  eminent  philosopher,  which  is  a 
review  of  his  life  from  infancy  down  to  the  year 
1828,  so  that  by  consulting  these  two  letters  we 
get  an  account  in  Fra'bel's  own  words  of  his 
career  for  forty-six  years,  or  nearly  till  the 
time  when  he  relinquished  his  principalship  at 
Keilhau. 

For  what  happened  in  Switzerland  we  are 
dependent  on  liarop's  article  on  "Critical  Mo- 
ments in  the  Lifeof  Fr(el)el,"  a  different  trans- 
lation of  which  a])pears  in  each  of  the  books  al- 
ready named.  Then  for  the  intervening  pe- 
riod between  the  establishment  of  the  first 
kindergarten  at  Blankenburg  and  the  residence 
at  Liebenstein  we  depend  largely  on  "Frcebel's 


Letters,"  edited  by  Arnold  H.  Heinemann  and 
pul)lished  l)y  Lee  &  Shepard  of  Boston,  and 
"The  Story  of  My  Life"  l)y  Georg  Ebers,  trans- 
lated by  Mary  J.  Saflford  and  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York.  These  books 
do  not  give  the  continuous  story  of  Frcebel's 
wanderings  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  one  idea  of  his  life  from  1837  to  1849,  but 
they  do  contain  suggestions  and  pen-pictures 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  piece  out  the  narra- 
tive so  that  it  can  be  readily  understood  and 
appreciated. 

There  are  other  articles  to  be  considered, 
most  of  them  being  translations  from  Dr. 
Wichard  Lauge's  "For  the  Understanding  of 
Frcebel,"  reproduced  in  the  Barnard  book. 
From  1849  to  the  time  of  Frcebel's  death  the 
world  for  the  most  part  relies  on  "Reminis- 
cences of  P^riedrich  Fra'bel"  by  Baroness  Von 
Mareuholtz-Bulow,  translated  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann  and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. A  little  pamphlet  "  Reminiscences  of 
Friedrich  Fnebcl,"  by  Frau  Frabel, published 
by  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  is  also 
very  helpful  in  supplementing  the  account  of  the 
Baroness,  and  for  an  account  of  the  last  days  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  new  education  we  are 
indebted  to  the  translation  of  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished l)y  Middeudorf  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  friend.  "Froebel  and  Education  by 
Self-Activity,"  by  11.  C.  Bowen,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  adds  some- 
what to  the  story,  and  so  does  "Friedrich  Froe- 
bel, How  He  Became  an  Educator,"  by  Frau 
Elsie  Von  Calcar.  This  book  was  originally 
written  in  Dutch  and  then  translated  into  Ger- 
man, although  no  English  translation  has  ever 
been  published.  In  compiling  the  concluding 
pages  regarding  the  progress  of  the  kindergar- 
ten movement  since  Fnebel's  death  the  author 
is  ind('l)t('d  to  "The  Pratt  Institute  Monthly," 
"The  Kindergarten  News"  and  "The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine"  for  data.  To  all  authors  and 
publishers  who  have  helped  him  in  any  way  he 
desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgement. 

The  pictures  illustrating  the  narrative  were 
made  expressly  for  this  book.  The  portrait  of 
Fral)el  is  copied  from  a  picture  taken  from 
the  oil  painting  which  hangs  in  the  school- 
house  at  Oberweisbach  by  H.  Enders,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Dresden,  who 
painted  it  from  an  engraving  on  steel.  The 
copy  of  the  portrait  is  known  as  the  "jubilee 
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picture,"  ba\'ing  been  selected  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  ai)i)ointed  to  choose  a  i)icture  to 
be  published  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Froebel's  one  hundredth  birthday,  in  1882.  It 
is  regarded  as  an  excellent  likeness  by  those 
people  in  (iermany  most  competent  to  judge. 
The  picture  of  Fnebel's  birthplace,  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Memorial 
Tower,  in  which  tlie  church  is  such  a  promi- 
nent feature,  and  the  view  of  the  tower  itself 
were  taken  by  special  representatives  of  the 
publishers  of  this  book  for  reproduction  here, 
and  they  give  a  clear  and  adecjuate  idea  of  the 
surroundings  of  his  early  days. 

The  pictures  of  the  house  at  Marienthal, 
where  Fro?bel  died,  of  the  monument  in  the  lit- 
tle wood  adjoining  that  house  and  of  the  tomb- 
stone over  the  grave  at  Schweina  were  also 
taken  for  exclusive  use  here.  In  regard  to 
the  tombstone  picture  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
because  the  photograj)hs  and  woodcuts  which 
have  previously  been  brought  from  Europe  by 
kindergartners  and  other  tourists  have  shown 
such  unmistakable  proofs  that  they  were  made 
from  drawings,  and  not  from  the  tombstone  and 
its  natural  surroundings,  the  publishers  for- 
warded one  of  them  to  their  agent  in  Germany 
with  an  inquiry  about  its  authenticity.  As  a  re- 
sult the  picture  was  returned  without  comment, 
except  the  word  "fantasm,"  penciled  on  the 
back.  Concerning  the  picture  here  presented  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  owing  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  burying  ground  a  photograph  of 
the  monument  which  is  entirely  satisfactory 
cannot  be  secured,  and  that  in  this  direct  front 
view  the  symbolical  cylinder  and  cube  neces- 
sarily appear  like  one  shaft  or  two  similar  forms 
of  the  same  size.  This  picture  is  doubtless  as 
good  as  could  be  secured  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  bears  evidence  that  it  is  from  an 
original  photograph  and  not  the  copy  of  an 


imaginative  drawing.  The  portrait  of  Frau 
FrcL'bel  is  from  a  photograph  taken  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  while  she  was  still  in  active 
service  as  a  training  teacher  at  Hamburg.  It 
was  presented  to  Miss  Louise  M.  Steinweg, 
now  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  when  she  graduated 
from  the  training  class,  and  was  loaned  by  her 
to  the  publishers.  The  map  used  to  illustrate 
the  theater  of  Fra-lu'l's  life  has  been  redrawn 
to  fit  the  limits  of  this  book  from  German 
maps, which  can  be  relied  on  for  their  accuracy. 

So  far  as  the  author  is  aware  this  is  the 
first  biography  of  Fra'bel  undertaking  to  cover 
his  whole  life,  single  news[)ai)er  articles  ex- 
cepted, which  has  been  published  from  the 
pen  of  an  American.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1895,  to  the  kindergarten  di-part- 
ments  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Industrial 
Institute  and  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.  The  author  has  aimed 
to  tell  the  story  as  clearly  as  possible,  so  that 
the  student  can  get  a  distinct  idea  of  what 
Frcebel  was  doing  during  each  year  of  his  life, 
without  any  attempt  to  explain  or  inculcate  the 
philosophy  of  the  kindergarten.  In  j)utting  to- 
gether the  record  free  use  has  been  made  of 
every  authority  within  reach  that  could  throw 
any  possible  light  on  tlie  story  as  a  whole,  or  in 
its  details.  Now  that  the  work  is  supposed  to 
be  done  no  one  has  a  keener  sense  of  its  defects 
than  the  author,  nor  can  any  other  person  ap- 
preciate how  much  better  it  could  be  accom- 
plished were  it  to  be  done  over  again. 

Doubtless  the  comprehensive,  erudite,  and 
enlightening  biography  of  Fra?bel  for  Ameri- 
can readers,  which  they  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  delight  in,  is  yet  to  be  written. 
AVhen  it  is  published  the  world  will  have  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest  and  convincing 
power. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  FROEBEL. 

1782— 1792-IN  HIS  FATHER'S  HOUSE. 


Tdb  story  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  life  begins 
at  the  \Tllage  of  Oberweisbach  in  Central  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  born,  April  21,  1782. 
It  is  located  in  what  is  comnuinly  called  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  a  section  of  country  which 
is  triangular  in  shape,  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  on  its  longest  side  and  from  twenty-five 
to  eighty  in  breadth.  This  region  is  not 
wholly  a  forest,  as  the  name  implies,  but  is  a 
mountainous  district  witl.'in  the  borders  of 
which  there  are  many  charming  and  romantic 
places  ;  so  lovely  that  the  tourist  is  fully  re- 
paid for  the  trouble  it  takes  to  reach  them. 
One  such  visitor  tells  us  that  the  forest,  al- 
though penetrated  at  various  points  by  rail- 
roads, is  for  the  most  part  accessible  only 
by  carriage  roads  and  footpaths.  The 
places  are  still  picturesque,  the  ruins  primitive 
and  the  life  of  the  people  simple  and  unspoiled. 
Within  the  "Forest"  are  mountains,  some 
bare  or  tilled  in  patches,  others  covered  with 
trees  which  form  deep  forests  in  which  are 
found  deer,  wild  boar  and  many  other  kinds 
of  game.  Again  there  are  valleys  large  and 
small,  villages  and  towns,  castles  and  ruins, 
and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  territory  Froebel  spent  most 
of  his  seventy  years. 

Oberweisbach  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  district,  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  ten  miles  north  of  Lauscha, 
the  nearest  railroad  station  on  the  main  line 
running  through  the  Forest  to  Schwartzburg. 
It  is  a  delightful  place  for  a  summer  sojourn, 
but  the  winter  weather  is  exceedingly  cold 
and  the  neighboring  mountain  roads  are  often 
blockaded  for  weeks  by  snow.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nineteen  hundred,  and  the  history 
of  the  settlement  runs  back  to  1540, 

The  house  where  Fra-bel  was  born  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  street  of  the  village,  next  to 
the  "Golden  Anchor,"  which  is  the  principal 
hotel,  and  nearly  opposite  the  church.    It  is  of 


generous  proportions,  both  the  main  structure 
and  the  L  being  two  stories  high,  while  the 
former  is  surmounted  with  a  high  gambrel 
roof  containing  a  double  row  of  dormer  win- 
dows. Over  the  front  door  is  a  tablet  giving 
the  date  of  Froebel's  birth  and  death.  The 
house  is  still  occupied  by  the  \'illage  pastor, 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Fra'bel  society  and  who  takes 
pleasure  in  showing  to  American  visitors  the 
room  where  the  great  educator  was  born, 
together  with  various  Froebel  relics. 

To  our  minds  the  photograph  of  this  house 
shows  a  substantial,  cheerful  home,  with  the 
gardens,  \'illage  guide-board,  watering-trough, 
telegraph  poles,  and  lamp-post  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  Froebel's  remembrance  of  it  was 
very  different.  He  describes  it  as  being  close- 
ly surrounded  by  other  buildings,  walls, 
hedges  and  fences,  and  also  enclosed  by  a 
courtyard  and  by  grass  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens, his  entrance  to  which  was  severely 
punished.  The  dwelling  had  no  other  outlook 
than  right  and  left  on  houses,  in  front  on  a 
large  church,  and  behind  on  the  grassy  base  of 
a  high  mountain.  Another  writer  describes 
Froebel's  youthful  environment  in  this  way : 
"There  was  nothing  in  the  dark  lower  part  of 
the  house,  surrounded  with  buildings  and  walls, 
to  captivate  a  child,  and  outside  there  was  quite 
as  little.  There  was  no  free  prospect,  which 
is  so  salutary  for  a  child.  In  close  proximity 
before  the  house  stood  the  church,  and  behind 
the  house  the  view  over  the  little  kitchen 
garden  was  obstructed  by  the  steep  rocky  wall 
of  a  high  hill.  Only  beyond  the  hill  was  a 
free  outlook,  and  the  boy  did  not  fail  to  fre- 
quently raise  his  eyes  to  the  blue  heavens, 
which  in  the  mountain  regions  are  so  clear  and 
serene ;  and  this  sight  an«l  the  rushing  wind 
from  the  hills  through  the  little  high-walled 
garden  sometimes  caused  in  him  a  kind  of 
ecstasy  which  he  remembered  through  life," 
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Froebel's  father  was  the  village  pastor,  a 
learned,  resolute,  preoccupied,  Lutheran 
clergyman.  His  mother,  judging  from  the 
little  that  we  can  learn  of  lier  ])y  inference, 
possessed  a  very  mild  and  lovely  character, 
rare  insight,  and  sound,  liberal  views  of  life. 
He  believed  that  he  inherited  from  her  his 
imaginative  and  artistic  spirit.  To  these 
j)arents  were  born  five  sons,  the  eldest 
dying  in  infancy  and  the  others  growing 
to  man's  estate.  Friedrich  was  the  youngest, 
and  after  nursing  him  for  nine  months  his 
invalid  mother  died.  Writing  of  that  event 
long  after,  tlie  son  says  :  "In  that  moment, 
•when  my  dying  motlier  kissed  her  highest 
benediction  on  brow  and  lips,  the  world  took 
my  tender  l)eing,  so  easily  accessible  to  all 
influences,  to  lead  me  into  the  warfare  of  life, 
with  all  its  misery,  its  corruption  and  its 
deformity ;  but  the  blessing  of  my  dying 
mother  remained  with  me,  and  the  protecting 
angel  who  heard  her  last  prayer  walked  by 
and  with  me." 

It  is  a  {)athetic  story  of  those  infantile 
years,  which  Frcjebel  tells  himself,  almost  as 
much  so  as  the  early  chapters  of  David  Copper- 
field,  in  which  Dickens  is  supposed  to  recount 
the  tale  of  his  early  life.  Shut  up  in  the 
gloomy  parsonage  most  of  the  time  and  left 
to  the  care  of  the  single  housemaid  and  his 
own  devices,  he  seems  to  have  lacked  not 
only  playfellows  but  also  playthings.  Thus 
was  his  life  in  its  beginning  set  to  the  strains 
of  a  minor  key,  and  the  refrain  of  its  after 
years  contained  l)ut  few  livelier  notes.  But 
the  solitude  and  want  of  companionship 
which  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  time  that  he 
lived  in  his  father's  house  developed  and  con- 
firmed in  him  a  habit  of  self-inspection  and  a 
yearning  after  better  things  which  sul)sequently 
bore  wonderful  fruit,  lb;  tells  us  that  at  one 
time  during  this  period  of  his  life  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  watching  some  woi-kmen 
who  were  repairing  the  neighljoring  church,  and 
that  a  strong  desire  took  hold  of  him  to 
undertake  the  building  of  a  church,  and  that 
he  l)egan  to  collect  sticks  and  stones  as  heavy 
as  he  could  carry  for  sucii  a  structure.  His 
impulse  was  to  use  such  ])ieces  of  furniture  or 
other  ol>j(^cts  as  he  could  secure  with  which  to 
imitate  the  real  builders.  But  his  efforts 
ended  in  utter  failure,  and  in  giving  an  account 
of  his  experiment  he  says  be  remembers   very 


well  that  even  at  that  early  age  he  thought 
that  children  ought  to  have  suitable  material 
and  somebody  to  show  them  how  to  go  to  work 
with  it,  so  that  they  might  attain  better  results. 
In  relating  this  anecdote  Madam  Kriege  adds  : 
"Who  can  fail  to  see  that  in  this  incident, 
which  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
boy's  mind,  lay  the  germ  of  his  endeavor, 
later  in  life,  to  devise  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten?" 

In  reviewing  this  condition  of  domestic 
affairs  at  the  Frcebel  parsonage  we  must  not 
blame  the  father  too  severely.  His  people 
numbered  from  three  to  five  thousand  souls, 
located  in  half  a  dozen  groups  and  scattered 
over  an  area  of  several  miles ;  they  had  many 
pressing  wants  and  the  religious  services  which 
the  pastor  was  called  to  attend  were  frequent 
and  engrossing.  It  also  happened  that  during 
Frccbel's  early  childhood  the  associate  charge 
of  a  large  new  church  was  given  him  in  addi- 
tion to  his  previous  duties,  so  that  he  was 
necessarily  away  from  home  much  of  the  time. 
But  the  chief  trou])le  that  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  first  twenty  years  of  Frojbel's  life  lay  in 
the  fact  that  father  and  son  were  so  differently 
constituted  that  the  former  never  understood 
the  latter.  On  this  point  Froebel  says  :  "Al- 
though my  father  was  a  stirring,  active  man, 
seldom  surpassed  in  his  relations  as  country 
pastor,  in  education,  learning  and  experience, 
yet  I  remained  a  stranger  to  him  through  his 
entire  life,  owing  to  these  separations  caused 
by  early  circumstances." 

And  yet  Dr.Lange  says  that  Froebel's  father 
was  "a  man  rich  in  insight,  and  truly  re- 
ligious, and  that  be  turned  his  attention 
with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  the  early  edu- 
cation of  this  youngest  son  of  his  beloved, 
departed  wife.  He  understood  how  to  unfold 
his  heart  and  mind  in  the  promising  boy  by 
a  judicious  training."  While  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  regarding  the  relative  justice 
of  the  two  quotations,  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  two  essential  elements  which  were  lacking 
in  tlie  first  decade  of  Frrebel's  life  were  mother 
love  and  hel])ful  i)lay,  just  those  elements  of 
child  life  which  he  aften\^ards  strove  so  hard 
to  develop  and  perpetuate  in  the  kindergarten 
system.  We  are  often  told  that  in  this  im- 
perfect world  there  is  no  glory  except  it  is 
wrought  out  througli  suffering,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble  that  if  Friedrich  Froebel   had   been   born 
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into  a  happy  home  he  could  never  have  felt  the 
need  of  the  kindergarten,  aud  would  therefore 
never  have  worked  out  the  educational  system 
which  i3  the  fruitage  of  a  life  tilled  with  pri- 
vation and  self-sacrificing  experiment. 

Fra'bel's  own  testimony  on  this  point,  out- 
lined in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ladies 
of  Hamburg,  many  years  after,  is  worthy  of 
note.  In  that  speech  he  said  :  '*Fate  showed 
me  the  importance  of  an  education  conforma- 
ble to  nature  by  giving  me  bitter  experiences 
and  privations,  while  the  early  loss  of  my 
mother  threw  me  upon  self-education.  What 
one  has  been  obliged  to  contend  with  bitterly 
he  wishes  to  soften  to  his  fellow  men.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  self-education  led  me  to  the 
education  of  my  fellow  men." 

"When  Frocbel  was  four  years  old  a  new  ele- 
ment entered  into  the  family  life,  that  of  the 
step-mother.  Of  this  woman  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  she  fully  lived  up  to  the  traditions 
of  her  position,  proving  herself  the  tyjiical  step- 
mother as  that  person  is  portrayed  in  books 
of  fiction  and  brought  out  on  the  stage.  What 
made  matters  worse  than  usual,  however,  was 
the  apparent  sincerity  and  love  with  which  she 
treated  the  boy  during  the  first  few  months  af- 
ter her  marriage,  only  to  repel  him  as  soon  as 
she  had  a  son  of  her  own,  when  she  at  once  be- 
gan to  call  him  by  an  appellation  commonly  ad- 
dressed to  a  servant.  While  he  basked  in  the 
sunlight  of  her  brief  smile  we  are  told  that  the 
household  were  surprised  at  the  astonishing 
change  that  took  place  in  the  silent,  taciturn 
child,  who  gained  ^•isibly  every  day  in  health, 
strength  and  activity.  But  scarcely  had  the 
young  mother  begun  to  fondle  her  own  baby 
than  it  seemed  to  little  Friedrich  that  she  had 
become  quite  another  person.  His  caresses 
were  tiresome,  his  presence  disagreeable.  He 
must  always  go  away,  and  if  he  remained  she 
had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  him  ;  she  saw  only 
her  nursling  and  had  no  heart,  no  interest  for 
the  boy  who  still  so  greatly  needed  the  tender- 
ness of  a  cherishing  mother. 

The  result  was  that  Friedrich  became  what 
is  usually  called  a  bad  boy.  Nobody,  says 
one  writer,  seemed  to  understand  him  or  cared 
to  understand  him.  Motives  for  his  actions 
were  attributed  to  him  which  he  never  had, 
and  unfortunately  all  this  distrust  and  want 
of  harmony  had  finally  the  effect  of  altering 
his    naturaUy    good  disposition.       He   often 


concealed  facts  and  even  told  untruths,  because 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  punished  for  things 
that  were  not  wrong  in  themselves.  As  the 
years  passed  matters  seemed  to  get  from  bad 
to  worse,  so  that  his  father  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  very  bad  boy. 

But  the  picture  of  his  home  life  was  not 
altogether  a  sad  one.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  do  anything  he  began  to  help  his  father  in 
gardening  and  received  in  this  way  many  last- 
ing impressions.  Hisobscrvatitm  was  directed 
to  what  was  near  to  him  in  nature,  and  the 
plant  world  became  to  him,  so  far  as  he  could 
see  and  touch  it,  an  object  of  his  thoughtful 
contemplation.  His  habit  of  nature  study  clung 
to  him  through  life,  and  was  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  kindergarten  system  when  it  came 
to  be  established.  The  parsonage  household 
was  a  bustling,  energetic  one.  We  are  told  by 
Frcebel  himself  that  both  husband  and  wife  dis- 
played great  activity,  loved  order  and  sought 
in  all  imaginable  ways  to  beautify  their  sur- 
roundings. The  father  believed  in  keeping  up 
with  the  times,  and  for  that  purpose  he  took 
the  latest  publications  and  carefully  considered 
all  that  was  offered  to  him  in  them.  This  plan 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  Christian 
life  that  reigned  in  the  household.  All  the 
members  of  it  were  assembled  for  devotions 
morning  and  evening  each  day  of  the  week,  and 
at  such  times  the  works  of  Zallikafer,  Hermes, 
Marezoll,  Stunn  and  others  were  read  aloud 
for  the  inspiration,  unfolding  and  elevation  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  family.  "Thus,"  writes 
Froebel,  "my  life  was  early  influenced  by  na- 
ture, by  work  and  by  religious  perceptions,  or 
as  I  prefer  to  say,  the  natural  and  primitive 
tendencies  of  every  human  being  were  nurtured 
in  the  germ." 

All  these  things  had  their  influence  on  the 
boy,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  often  deeply 
stirred  with  the  resolve  to  be  truly  noble  and 
good.  But  he  also  adds:  "As  I  hear  from 
others,  this  firm  resolution  often  contrasted 
with  my  outer  life.  I  was  full  of  youthful 
spirits  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  did  not  always 
know  how  to  moderate  my  activity, and  through 
carelessness  got  into  critical  situations  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  my  thoughtlessness  destroyed 
everything  around  me  that  I  wished  to  in- 
investigate." 

The  father  made  some  attempt  to  begin 
the  boy's  elementary   education,    but   the   re- 
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suits  were  not  satisfactory  and  so  he  decided 
to  send  him  to  school.  There  were  two  schools 
in  the  village,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other 
for  the  girls.  Both  were  connected  with  the 
church,  and  as  its  pastor  the  father  could  choose 
either  for  his  son.  He  selected  the  girls' school, 
because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
boys'  teacher  discharged  his  duties. 

Probably  the  best  idea  of  Frcebel's  first  day 
at  school  can  be  given  by  quoting  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  written  some  sixty  years 
later  to  Col.  Von  Arnswald  : — 

"It  was  a  Monday  when  my  father  took 
me  to  school  himself.  I  was  placed  on  the 
seat  of  honor  by  the  side  of  the  teacher,  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  the  son  of 
the  pastor,  or,  it  may  be,  because  I  was  reputed 
a  mischievous  boy  that  ought  not  to  sit  with 
the  girls.  The  smallest  girls  on  the  first  form 
were  seated  just  in  front  of  me.  A  verse 
from  the  Bible,  treated  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Sunday  preceding,  was  spoken  aloud  by  one 
of  the  older  girls  and  repeated  by  all  the 
small  girls  in  front.  On  this  first  day  of  my 
attendance  they  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Lord  :  'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  lighteousncss,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.'  The  verse  was  explained  to 
the  older  girls  and  also  to  me.  But  the  little 
girls  were  not  required  to  know  it  perfectly 
before  Sunday.  Meanwhile  the  verse  was  re- 
peated in  parts  again  and  again,  in  the  high 
pitch  of  their  childish  voices,  in  chorus,  and  in 
the  old  chanting  manner  of  village  schools.  I 
heard  this  verse  repeated  for  a  long  time  every 
morning  of  tlie  six  days  of  the  week,  until  the 
sounds,  the  words  and  the  sense  had  produced 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  make 
this  verse  the  motto  of  my  life  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  ;  for  it  has  resounded  like 
the  chant  of  a  chorus  of  nuns  in  my  ears  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  The  older  1  grew  the  more 
thorougiily  was  I  led  to  recognize  the  full  im- 
portance and  efficacy  and  the  profound  living 
truth  of  the  maxim.  It  became  the  basis  and 
the  regulator  of  numerous  understandings  of 
mine,  and  proved  its  entire  truthfulness."  In 
his  school  Frfi'bel  read  in  the  Bible  with  the 
older  pupils  and  he  also  learned  with  them  the 
sacred  songs  which  were  sung  on  Sundays  in 
the  church.  Among  these  hymns  he  says  there 
were  two  which  shone  on  the  clouded  dawn  of 
his  early  childhood  like  bright  morning  stars. 


"They  became,"  he  adds,  "to  me  as  my  life 
songs,  because  in  them  I  saw  mirrored  my 
own  little  life,  and  their  meaning  touched  my 
heart  so  deeply  that  in  later  years  I  have  many 
a  time  been  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  what 
they  imparted  to  my  soul."  These  songs  were, 
"Rise  my  heart  and  soul,"  and  "Itcostethmuch 
to  be  a  Christ."  He  mentions  in  this  connec- 
tion that  he  followed  his  father's  Sunday  ser- 
mons with  great  attention,  sitting  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  in  the  vestry. 

During  these  years  the  problems  of  life  sat 
heavily  on  those  young  shoulders  and  bewil- 
dered that  youthful  brain.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  kept  closely  at  home,  although  he  some- 
times rode  about  the  parish  with  his  father 
while  the  latter  was  making  pastoral  calls.  It 
was  his  delight  to  mount  the  high  hill  back  of 
the  house  that  he  might  enlarge  his  actual  hori- 
zon and  relieve  his  spirit  from  the  depressing 
confines  of  the  narrow  valley.  Tradition  says 
that  on  the  spot  where  the  Memorial  Tower 
now  stands  he  spent  many  hours  in  watching 
the  sunset  and  in  boyish  musing.  Year  by 
year  he  became  enamoured  of  all  the  different 
phases  of  nature  which  came  within  his  ob- 
servation, and  more  fond  of  studying  their 
development. 

As  he  grew  into  boyhood  we  are  told  that  his 
mind  was  moved  most  deeply  not  by  the  raany 
admonitions  and  the  pious  instructions  which 
he  received,  but  by  the  many  interviews  be- 
tween his  father  and  members  of  the  pastor's 
flock  to  which  he  listened.  One  writer  states 
the  case  in  this  way  :  "A  boy  of  between  eight 
and  eleven  years,  small  and  slight  in  stature, 
apparently  busied  with  a  book,  or  some  kind 
of  writing,  seemed  to  the  visitors  at  the  par- 
sonage no  hindrance.  They  had  come  to  open 
their  hearts  to  the  highly  honored  and  spiritual 
teacher  and  to  ask  his  counsel  in  theu'  distressed 
circumstances.  But  the  child  listened  with  all 
the  sharp  attention  of  an  inquisitive,  penetrat- 
ing mind,  to  which  the  world  and  all  its  com- 
plications was  wholly  strange.  Each  person 
served  as  a  rent  in  the  curtain  which  concealed 
life  from  him,  a  telescope  through  which  he 
could  study  the  world. 

"But  it  was  the  dark  side  of  life  that  was  thus 
revealed  to  him.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the 
sorely-tried  mother  over  the  ungrateful  son,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  hidden  sin,  a  melancholy 
fall,  it  was  the  sting  of  conscience,  fear,  repent- 
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ance,  despair,  which  alternately  had  the  word, 
while  the  earnest,  yes,  severe  teacher,  now 
tlirough  the  inexorable  precepts  of  the  divine 
law,  then  with  the  consolations  of  mercy,  strove 
to  work  on  the  dejected  minds.  These  conver- 
sations and  other  intluences  of  that  time  re- 
vealed to  him  the  inner  life  of  men,  with  its 
hidden  springs  and  its  concealed  strife  and 
pain,  and  he  perceived  more  and  more  the  con- 
nection l)etween  things  and  words  and  aims, 
without  being  able  to  discover  in  himself  and 
around  him  anything  satisfying,  anything  aton- 
ins:,  Jind  although  thi.s  fair  soul  had  already  felt 
an  indetinable  need  of  unity  and  liarmony,  yet 
he  could  no  more  unite  them  than  he  could  the 
most  incongruous  opposites,  the  most  ii-recon- 
cilable  enmities." 

The  boy  was  ten  years  old  when  his  eldest 
brother,  Christoph,  a  theological  student  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  came  home  for  a  visit, 
and  great  was  his  joy  in  seeing  him.  Together 
the  brothers  roamed  the  tields,  the  elder  ap- 
pearing to  the  younger  an  angel  of  consolation 
who  understood  him  and  was  ready  to  protect 
him  from  unjust  treatment,  because  he  saw 
through  all  the  youthful  faults  the  glimmer  of 
the  beautiful  side  of  his  misapprehended  and 
suppressed  character.  To  hnn  he  unfolded 
some  of  his  mental  troubles,  asking  him  why 
it  was  that  God  did   not  make  all   the   people 


men  or  all  women,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
(piarreling,  his  idea  I)eing  that  most  of  the  con- 
tention in  the  world  arises  from  the  ditVerence 
which  exists  in  the  sexes.  To  direct  his  mind 
from  the  problem  of  human  discord  his  brother 
showed  him  the  processes  of  vegetation — the 
compensating  nature  of  imperfections  in  male 
and  female  tlowers,  and  how  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  growth  harmonies  of  beauty  and  use 
are  born  out  of  the  connection  of  opposites. 

As  tiie  plants  and  tlowers  of  the  pansonage 
garden  had  until  now  been  Friedrich's  dearest 
playfellows,  so  the  new  revelation  of  the  vege- 
table world  which  his  brother  disclosed  to  him 
in  their  talks  attracted  his  interest  and  he  be- 
sieged Christoph  with  all  manner  of  questions. 

Just  then  the  lieautiful  purple  threads  of 
the  blossoming  hazel  claimed  a  considerable 
share  of  their  attention  and  threw  the  boy  into 
raptures.  His  brother  gave  him  careful  in- 
struction regarding  the  flowers  and  his  visit 
proved  a  great  and  lasting  benelit  in  calming 
the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  child.  But  when 
he  was  gone  the  father's  house  seemed  more 
desolate  than  ever  to  the  little  motherless  boy 
who  had  a  home  there  only  in  name,  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  took  possession  of  his  soul  to  get 
away,  as  his  l)rothers  had  done,  to  find  some 
other  abiding  place  with  a  more  desirable  en- 
vironment  and  better  means  for  helpful  growth 


1792-1797-WITH  HIS  GUARDIAN. 


A  VISITOR  came  to  the  parsonage  at  Ober- 
weisbach  in  the  autumn  of  1792  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  Friedrich  Froebel.  It  was 
Herr  Hoffman,  his  mother's  brother,  who  was 
jiastor  at  .Stadt  Ilm,  a  market  town  north  of 
Fra'bel's  home.  This  uncle  resembled  his 
sister  in  many  ways  and  had  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  loss.  He  could  not  help  noticing 
how  unhapi^y  and  ill-suited  to  his  surroundings 
Froebel  appeared,  marking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  step-mother  and  her  predecessor. 
The  uncle  and  nephew  were  mutually  drawn 
together,  and  we  are  told  that  when  at  a  cer- 
tain time  during  the  visit  Frcebel  fixed  upon 
Herr  Hoffman  his  soft  and  melancholy  eyes, 
as  if  with  longing,  it  suddenly  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  saw  the  mother  in  the  face  of  the  child ; 


as  if  the  soul  of  the  loved  sister  had  directed 
a  praj'er  to  him,  through  this  glance,  and  he 
decided  in  his  heart  to  give  it  a  hearing.  As 
a  consequence,  soon  after  returning  home  he 
made  the  father  a  proposition  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  boj%  which  was  gladly 
and  quickly  accepted.  In  this  way  the  uncle 
became  Friedrich's  guardian  and  he  was  also 
the  custodian  of  certain  funds  left  to  Friedrich 
by  his  mother. 

Life  at  Stadt  Ilm  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  at  Olierwiesbach.  The  little 
city  lies  in  a  broad  valley,  by  a  clear  but  nar- 
row stream.  Herr  Hoffman  had  lost  his  wife 
and  child  years  before  and  his  family  consisted 
of  himself  and  his  aged  mother-in-law.  The 
parsonage  was  a  spacious,  airy  house.     There 
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was  a  garden  adjoining  it  where  the  boy  spent 
many  happy  hours,  and  he  was  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  the  whole  region,  provided  he 
never  failed  to  be  at  home  at  the  appointed 
time.     Concerning  these  days  he  writes  : — 

"As  austerity  reigned  in  my  father's  house, 
so  here  kindness  and  benevolence.  I  saw  there, 
in  respect  to  myself,  distrust ;  here,  confidence  ; 
there  I  felt  constraint,  here,  freedom.  While 
there  I  had  been  hardly  at  all  among  boys  of 
my  own  age ;  here  I  found  certainly  as  many 
as  forty  fellow-pupils,  for  I  entered  the  higher 
class  in  the  town  school."  This  last-mentioned 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Frcel)el  had 
made  considerable  jirogress  in  the  school  at 
Oberweisbach,  although  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers would  have  us  think  that  the  training  re- 
ceived there  was  of  little  benefit  to  him.  He 
says,  in  his  autobiography,  that  in  the  new 
school  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were 
well  taught,  and  that  the  religious  instruction 
was  excellent.  And  he  adds,  "Mathematics  lay 
near  my  nature.  When  I  received  private  in- 
struction in  this  branch  my  advance  steps  were 
so  marked  that  they  bordered  on  the  height  of 
knowledge  and  ability  possessed  by  my  teacher, 
which  was  by  no  means  slight." 

Our  pupil  also  informs  us  that  Latin  was  mis- 
erably taught  and  still  more  sparingly  learned, 
but  that  the  time  which  he  spent  on  it  was  not 
entirely  lost,  because  he  learned  to  understand 
that  a  course  of  instruction  so  carried  on  can 
bring  forth  no  fruit  in  the  pupils.  The  recita- 
tions in  geography  were  parrot-iike,  the  boys 
being  allowed  to  use  many  words  without  re- 
ceiving any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  of  its  relations  to  the  life  of  the  world,  al- 
though they  could  correctly  name  all  the  colored 
market  towns  and  little  boroughs  on  the  local 
map.  P'rcebel  was  given  private  geographical 
lessons  in  regard  to  England,  but  as  he  could 
got  no  clear  idea  of  its  connection  with  his  own 
country  this  special  instruction  did  him  but  lit- 
tle good.  There  was  also  teaching  in  writing 
and  spelling,  and  training  in  singing  and  piano- 
playing,  but  Frcebel's  verdict,  rendered  many 
years  later,  was  that  they  amounted  to  but  very 
little.  He  says  that  the  element  of  generaliza- 
tion was  entirely  lacking,  and  while  he  praises 
the  arithmetical  instruction  he  immediately  adds 
that  notwithstanding  the  ti'aining  which  he  re- 
ceived he  was  very  much  surprised  and  morti- 
fied to  find ,  "wnen  he  was  ten  years  older,  that 


he  could  not  solve  the  problems  given  out  to 
the  boys  in  Pestalozzi's  school.  What  a  pity 
it  was  that  those  instructors  of  Froebel  did 
not  teach  him  how  to  write  clearly,  the  art  and 
habit  of  expressing  himself  with  pen  and  speech 
so  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  educational 
part  of  it,  might  understand  his  language  with- 
out profound  study  and  the  intervention  of 
many  interpreters  ! 

Nevertheless,  the  boy  gained  freedom  of 
mind  and  bodily  strength  day  by  day,  and 
"drank  fresh  courage  in  long  draughts."  He 
explains  that  in  his  efforts  to  put  himself  on 
common  ground  with  the  other  boys  the  fre- 
quent reaction  after  play  was  often  grievous, 
because  his  strength  and  activity  were  not 
developed  according  to  his  age,  and  his  bold 
daring  could  never  supply  the  quiet,  vigorous 
strength  and  the  knowledge  of  its  limit  which 
his  companions  enjoyed.  He  was  regarded  by 
them  as  being  very  peculiar  and  the  more  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  them  to  him,  so  much 
the  more  striking  his  awkwardness  appeared  to 
them.  He  was  very  anxious  to  do  every  thing 
they  did,  but  his  movements  were  so  stiff  and  his 
demeanor  so  wooden,  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, that  he  would  have  been  rejected  by 
the  band,  had  not  one  of  the  boys  recognized 
his  good  qualities  and  resolved  to  give  him  aid 
and  protection.  For  a  time  he  could  take  no 
part  in  the  games  of  the  other  boys,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried,  because  the  robust  strength 
and  activity  of  his  companions,  who  had  grown 
up  in  freedom,  quickly  overcame  his  despairing 
efforts.  But  eventually  his  perseverance  con- 
quered, and  the  air,  the  active  movements,  the 
better  care  and  the  joyousness  assisted  not  a 
little  to  improve  his  elasticity  and  health,  and 
after  a  hard  probation  he  received  permission 
of  the  boys  to  play  with  them. 

He  was  much  .affected  by  the  religious  in- 
struction given  in  the  school  and  its  represen- 
tation of  the  character  and  the  hfe  of  Christ. 
With  all  these  occupations  and  diversions  some 
four  years  and  a  half  passed,  the  chief  advan- 
tage being  "that  he  became  a  child  again  in  a 
youthful  world  whose  joys  could  warm  and 
cheer  his  soul  so  that  his  heart  could  resume 
its  natural  elasticity."  He  was  a  different  boy 
even  when  he  went  back  to  the  parsonage  at 
Oberweisbach,  where  he  spent  his  vacations, 
entering  heartily  i  ato  all  the  activities  of  the 
household  and  taking  special  pleasm^e  in  study. 
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ing  the  books  and  engra^^Il£IS  in  liis  father's 
library.  Before  leaving  8tadt  Ilm  he  was 
eontiriiieil  aiul  adniittetl  to  the  clmreh  by  his 
uneie.  Of  this  time  ho  writes  :  ''The  earnest 
davs  of  preparation  and  the  holy  st)leninity 
niigiit  pass  away,  but  deep  and  lasting  wt-re 
the  impressions  of  those  beautiful  hours  in 
whieh  all  the  threads  of  my  life  were  compre- 
hended in  a  glorious  center  of  pence  and  unity." 
Thus  ended  the  second  period  of  his  career. 
"While  it  afforded  him  many  advantages  it  did 
not  secure  for  him  the  preparation  for  practical 
life  which  is  so  inucli  to  be  desired  in  every 
boy  who  lias  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
His  uncle  lived  in  a  kind  of  an  ideal  life  and 
in  all  his  generous  efforts  for  Fra^bel's  develop- 
ment it  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  him 
how  little  he  was  forming  his  pupil  to  become 
a  useful  citizen.  On  this  point  let  us  quote 
once  more   from  Frabel's  autobiography.    "I 


■was  really  as  though  placed  in  a  garden  where 
I  could  freely  move  about  and  where  the  iilad 
sun  shone  on  me  and  warmed  me,  but  where 
there  were  fruits  that  were  hard  to  reach, 
which  liung  on  tiees  that,  considering  my  un- 
developed strcngtli,  were  very  hard  to  climb. 
In  this  meager  way  I  was  left  to  gather  strength 
without  leader  or  guide  for  an  independent 
life — for  work — for  action.  As  my  mind  was 
satisfied  only  with  the  relative,  the  analogous, 
I  received  a  very  one-sided  direction.  I  cre- 
ated a  world  for  myself,  which  was  very 
little  like  the  world,  and  was  comprehensible 
or  intelligil>le  only  to  me.  I  knew  and  under- 
stood very  much  for  myself,  but  it  was  a 
heightened  self-consciousness  which  had  no 
value  for  others,  I  knew  and  comprehended 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  world,  nothing  of 
the  social  life  for  which  I  was  destined." 


1797-1799-THE  FORESTER'S  APPRENTICE. 


In  the  spring  of  1797,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
we  find  Frad)el  back  again  in  his  father's 
house,  with  a  great  question  confronting  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  for  life.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  be  a  preacher,  ])ut  he 
dared  not  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on  such  a 
thing,  because,  according  to  his  step-mother 
it  had  been  "distinctly  understood"  for  years 
that  he  must  not  go  to  the  Universit}'  for  the 
reason  that  his  two  brothers,  Christoph  and 
Traugott,  were  already  there,  and  the  other 
brother,  Christian,  was  expecting  to  follow 
them.  This  woman  said  that  to  undertake  to 
send  the  fourth  son  would  certainly  impover- 
ish the  family  finances  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  unbearable,  and,  moreover,  that  P^riedrich 
was  too  stu{)id  to  have  any  more  time  or  money 
wasted  on  his  education.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  her  scruples  about  spending  more  money 
at  the  University  faded  out  of  si'ght  when  her 
tirst-born  son  came  to  be  old  enough  to  enter  it. 

But  it  was  determined  that  for  Friedrich 
something  commercial  should  be  sought,  and 
his  father  applied  to  a  neighl>oring  revenue 
otticer  for  a  clerkship,  but  without  success. 
There  was  also  some  talk  of  his  entering   into 


the  service  of  a  wealthy  family  named  Von 
Ilalzhausen,  the  same  one  in  which  he  subse- 
quently became  a  tutor,  but  he  was  very  much 
opposed  to  this  plan  and  tells  in  his  subsequent 
Avritings  '  'that  he  never  felt  in  his  heart  such 
violent  feelings  of  horror  against  anything  as 
he  did  in  the  thought  of  having  a  position 
where  he  must  brush  clothes  and  shoes  and 
serve  at  the  table." 

Then  the  father  consulted  the  boy's  wishes 
and  he  expressed  a  desire  for  an  outdoor  life, 
because  of  his  love  of  nature.  About  this 
time  the  elder  Fra?bel  became  acquainted  with 
a  surveyor  and  assessor  li\nng  at  Neuliaus,  a 
place  lying  south  of  Oberweisbach,  wiio  had  a 
special  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  geome- 
try. Of  him  one  record  sa^'s  that  he  was  "a 
noble  and  earnest  man,  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
a  congenial  spirit."  But  it  was  a  record  that 
fell  far  short  of  the  mark  in  the  case  of  Frabel, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  him  for  two  years,  to 
learn  geometry,  surveying,  the  method  of 
assessing  taxes  and  the  care  of  forests.  The 
master  was  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  art 
of  teaching  and  could  therefore  impart  very 
little  instruction   to   others.     Neither   did   he 
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have  the  time  to  do  what  he  had  promised  for 
his  apprentice,  so  engrossing  were  the  demands 
of  the  practical  work  connected  with  his  daily 
business.  Moreover,  he  was  often  away  from 
home  for  long  periods,  when  the  pupil  was 
left  entirely  to  himself  with  ample  time  to 
study  the  library  of  books  belonging  to  the 
house.  Froebel  was  not  slow  to  improve  this 
opportunity,  giving  much  attention  to  works 
on  geometry  and  forest  affairs  and  the  collect- 
ing and  drying  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  dra^ving 
of  maps  of  the  district.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  physician  in  the  neighbor- 
ing market  town  who  loaned  him  additional 
books  on  botany. 

During  these  years  we  are  told  that  he  lived 
in  peace  and  quiet,  protected  from  evil,  in  an 
ideal  world  which  he  himself  had  created  and 
that  he  obtained  a  closer  knowledge  of  field, 
meadow  and  forest,  for  he  saw  nothing  else  but 
field,  meadow  and  forest,  through  which  he 
wandered  by  day  and  night.  "He  felt  that  in 
nature  there  must  be  a  higher  interest  than  to 
supply  us  with  certain  material  advantages  and 
facilities,  and  he  began  also  to  perceive  that  in 
order  to  represent  the  ideal  farmer  something 
else  was  necessary  than  merely  the  proper 
management  of  the  various  objects  of  husband- 
ry. How  greatly  he  wished  that  all  men  who 
thus  lived  from,  with  and  in  nature  could  look 
on  her  with  other  eyes,  and  not  make  her  tribu- 
tary as  their  slave — but  accept  her  also  as  their 
friend,  in  a  pure,  beautiful  and  elevated,  God- 
glorifying  life."  We  are  further  told  that  in 
those  days  he  was  always  dressed  in  green,  the 
color  of  the  fields,  with  yellow  top-boots  and  a 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  that  no  one  who  saw  him 
wandering  about  the  country  could  possibly 
have  suspected  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
soul,  thirsting  for  light  and  truth,  which  dwelt 
in  tliis  fantastic  boy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Neuhaus 
a  company  of  strolling  actors  gave  a  series  of 
plays  in  a  neighboring  castle.  Fra?bel  at- 
tended their  first  presentation  and  was  so  much 
moved  by  it  that  he  came  again  and  again  to 
see  and  hear  them.  These  dramas  seemed  to 
offer  to  his  fancy  the  long-denied  element  of 
poetry,  and  touched  his  susceptible  mind  all 
the  more  deeply  because  he  recalled  and  lived 
over  again  the  scenes  of  each  play  during  the 
long  walk  home,  beneath  the  starry  heavens, 
which  followed  every  performance.    He  vividly 


remembered,  in  later  years,  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  awakened  in  his  breast  by  the 
rendering  of  such  plays  as  "The  Huntsmen" 
by  Iffland.  He  invested  all  he  saw  and  heard 
on  that  rural  stage  with  lofty  thoughts  and 
purposes,  and  believed  those  actors  happy 
who  could,  according  to  his  view,  work  so 
powerfully  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
He  imagined  that  the  profession  of  the  stage 
was  a  noble  calling  and  one  that  he  would  like 
well  to  follow.  He  wrote  home  to  his  father 
about  his  new  aspirations  and  the  latter  re- 
plied by  upbraiding  him  in  good  set  terms. 
This  letter  was  a  matter  of  genuine  grief  to  him, 
because  he  tells  us  that  he  had  come  to  regard 
his  patronage  of  the  theater  a  matter  to  be  as 
much  commended  as  his  best  church  attendance. 

He  even  went  so  far,  before  receiving  his 
father's  letter,  as  to  introduce  himself  to  one 
of  the  actors  that  he  might  disclose  his  wish  to 
join  such  a  desirable  profession.  The  biogra- 
pher tells  us  that  the  peculiar  interview  ended 
in  this  way  :  "The  actor  listened  earnestly  to 
Friedrich,  but  a  melancholy  smile  played  around 
his  mouth  as  he  took  his  hand  and  answered 
him  :  'You  deceive  yourself,  young  friend ; 
our  society  is  nothing  of  all  that  which  you 
dream.  "VVe  hold  together  only  through  hunger. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  never  trod  the  boards 
and  could  labor  with  my  hands.'  He  then  went 
on  to  depict  all  the  misery  of  the  life  behind 
the  curtain, particularly  for  one,who  like  himself 
belonged  to  a  cultured  family  and  had  taken  it 
up  through  necessity."  This  ended  Froebel's 
theatrical  aspirations,  but  in  order  to  molhfy 
his  father's  anger  he  -rn-ote  to  his  brother  Chris- 
toph  the  whole  story  and  begged  his  intercession 
with  their  father. 

The  apprenticeship  with  the  sui-veyor  or  for- 
ester, as  he  is  commonly  called,  came  to  an  end 
in  the  summer  of  1799,  and  Frcebel  and  his 
master  parted  unpleasantly.  He  had  proved 
himself  valuable  to  this  man,  who  on  that  ac- 
count wanted  to  keep  him  another  year.  But 
the  boy  felt  that  he  must  have  time  to  follow 
out  his  studies  more  systematically  than  he 
could  possibly  do  by  remaining,  and  therefore 
started  for  home  on  foot  as  soon  as  hia  time 
had  expired.  This  action  so  enraged  the  sur- 
veyor that  he  sent  a  letter  to  Froebel's  father 
complaining  that  the  young  man  had  been  un- 
faithful in  many  ways  and  deserved  censure. 

On  his  way  home  Froebel  stopped  at  the  vil- 
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lage  where  his  brother  Christoph  had  settled  as 
a  pastor  and  while  the  brothers  were  visiting 
together  the  forester's  letter  was  forwarded  to 
them  from  Oberweisbach.  As  a  result  Fried- 
rich  related  to  Christoph  all  that  had  happened 
during  his  stay  at  Neuhaus,  naming  the  books 
he  had  studied,  showing  the  maps  he  had  drawn 
and  his  collections  of  botanical  specimens. 
As  a  result  Christoph  stood  perfectly  amazed 
while  he  heard  of  such  inexcusable  neglect  on 
the  i)art  of  the  forester,  and  at  once  began  to 
reproach  Fried  rich  because  he  had  not  informed 
his  father  of  the  great  waste  of  time  which  had 
been  going  on  during  sueli  an  important  appren- 
ticeship. But  in  reply  the  younger  brother  re- 
minded him  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him 
by  the  father  when  he  went  to  Neuhaus  :  "We 
will  not  hear  any  complaints,  we  shall  always 
consider  you  in  the  wrong."  Christoph  well 
knew  the  father's  severity  and  was  silent,  but 
he  took  on  himself  at  once  the  duty  of  pointing 
out  to  him  the  gross  neglect  of  the  forester  and 
that  Friedrich,  considering  the  meager  means 
at  his  command,  had  improved  his  time  and 


made  real  progress  in  map  drawing,  mathe- 
matics and  botany. 

Nevertheless,  his  reception  at  home  was  little 
calculated  to  inspire  a  young  man  with  courage 
and  hope  for  tlie  future.  The  step-mother 
had  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  forester's  letter  and 
was  prepared  to  estimate  it  at  face  value,  and 
she  saw  in  the  rich  and  excellent  collection  of 
jilants,  dried  with  the  utmost  care,  nothing  but 
foolery.  The  world  looked  particularly  dark 
to  Froebel  just  then, the  question  what  to  do 
next  being  more  peri)lexing  than  ever.  "Wliat 
the  result  would  have  been  had  not  an  accident 
helped  sliape  his  future  course  in  life  no  one 
can  predict.  His  brother  Traugott,  who  was 
studying  medicine  at  Jena,  wrote  home  for 
money,  and  as  the  matter  was  urgent  and  as 
Friedrich  had  nothing  to  do  it  was  decided  to 
make  him  the  messenger  to  take  it  there.  And 
so  to  Jena  he  went  in  the  summer  of  1799, 
and  being  once  there  remained  as  a  student, 
thereby  fulfilling  his  highest  ambition  and 
accompUshing  the  day  dreams  of  all  his  con- 
scious years. 


1799— 1801— A  STUDENT  AT  JENA. 


"When  Froebel  reached  the  University  town 
he  persuaded  his  brother  to  write  home  that  his 
time  could  be  jirofitably  employed  there  for 
the  eight  remaining  weeks  of  the  terra  in  the 
study  of  topographical  and  local  drawing.  The 
request  was  granted,  the  reason  being,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  step-mother  had  very  little 
idea  of  what  she  could  do  with  the  boy  if  he 
came  home.  The  brothers  returned  to  Ober- 
weisbach in  September  and  Friedrich  began  at 
once  to  plead  with  his  father  for  leave  to  be- 
come a  regular  student  at  Jena.  The  father  said 
that  he  would  gladly  favor  such  a  project,  but 
that  he  did  not  see  how  the  money  could  be 
provided  for  both  Christian  and  Friedrich  to 
take  a  prescribed  course  at  the  University,  and 
that  it  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice 
to  carry  Christian,  who  was  two  years  the 
elder,  through  the  studies  which  he  had  al- 
ready begun.  But  he  told  Friedrich  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  his  brothers  and  his  guar- 
dian, which  he  did.  As  a  result  his  darling 
wish  was  secured  by  an  act  of  generous  self- 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Christian. 


This  brother  was  a  j'oung  man  of  noble 
character ;  he  loved  Friedrich  sincerely  and 
understood  how  much  harder  it  would  be  for 
him  to  give  up  the  life  and  subsequent  career 
of  a  student  than  it  would  be  if  he  himself 
should  choose  some  vocation  in  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  practical  life.  It  was  e\'ident 
that  only  one  of  the  brothers  could  go  to  college 
and  Christian  resigned  all  his  prospects  in  a 
professional  way  and  decided  to  devote  him- 
self to  manufacturing  interests.  In  this  new 
departure  he  was  successful,  securing  in  time 
a  competency  which  he  freely  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Friedrich  in  aid  of  educational  schemes 
to  which  he  also  gave  his  personal  service  and 
that  of  his  family  for  many  j'cars. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  Christian's  offer 
should  be  accepted  and  that  Friedrich  should 
take  his  brother's  place  at  Jena,  the  uncle  as 
guardian  having  consented  to  apply  to  the  cost 
of  his  education  there  the  money  held  in  trust 
as  a  legacy  from  his  mother.  Consequently 
we  find  him  back  at  Jena  in  the  last  months  of 
1799,  registered  as  a  student  of  philosophy. 
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This  hiboling  was  evidently  tlie  work  of  Froe- 
bel's  fatlier,  ratlier  tlian  hy  tlie  direction  of 
the  pupil  himself,  for  he  says  that  it  appeared 
to  him  very  strange,  because  he  had  only 
thought  of  practical  knowledge  as  the  object  of 
liis  study.  Tlie  lectures  which  he  attended  per- 
tained to  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  mineralogy,  botany,  natural  history, 
})hysics,  chemistry,  the  science  of  linance,  care 
of  forest  trees,  architecture,  building  and  sur- 
veying. IJe  also  continued  topographical 
drawing,  but  we  are  told  that  he  learned  noth- 
ing of  philosophy,  except  what  was  imparted 
to  liim  through  the  conversation  of  his  fi'iends. 
But  the  fact  that  he  had  been  registered  in  the 
dt'partment  of  i)hilosophy,  he  tells  us,  made 
on  his  dreamy,  easily-moved  and  susceptible 
life  a  very  great  impression,  and  gave  his 
studies  an  imexpected,  higher  meaning.  Con- 
cerning the  mathematical  lectures  he  says : 
"The  lectures  of  my  excellent  teacher  had  not 
the  same  value  that  they  might  and  would  have 
had,  if  I  had  seen  in  the  sequence  of  the  in- 
Btruction  and  in  the  progress  of  the  same,  more 
inner  necessity  and  less  arl)iti-ariness." 

He  found  more  satisfaction  in  the  teaching 
which  he  received  in  botany,  zoology  and  natu- 
ral history.  Jn  the  study  of  mineralogy, 
which  he  greatly  loved,  he  discovered  how  little 
his  eyes  were  opened  and  how  feebly  he  had 
learned  to  see.  He  says  that  in  the  natural  his- 
tory ])ranches  he  had  a  sensiltle,  loving  and 
benevolent  teacher  and  that  through  him  his  in- 
sight into  nature  was  essentially  quickened  and 
his  love  for  observing  it  made  more  active. 

It  was  thisexperience  which  led  him  in  after 
life  to  give  little  children  suital>le  directions 
and  encouragement  in  acquiring  hal)its  of  close 
observation. 

Our  young  student  lived  very  economically 
and  in  a  secluded  way  at  Jena,  seldom  appear- 
ing in  public  places  and  visiting  few  other  stu- 
dents excej)t  his  bi'other.  liut  we  ai-e  told  that 
he  (lid  attra(;t  the  attention  of  several  natural- 
ists because  of  his  eagerness  to  advance  in 
their  line  of  study,  and  tliat  he  accepted  their 
invitation  to  join  two  societies  Avhich  tliey 
were  foi'ming  at  that  time. 

But  here  in  .lena,  Ix'ing  well  started  in  his 
studies,  he  soon  ])egan  to  n)eet  with  ficsh 
trouble,  an  (element  which  was  destined  to  en- 
ter into  evi-ry  ])eri()d  of  his  life.  He  had  brought 
enough  money  with  him  to  last  for  a  consider- 


able time  but  after  a  while,  at  the  request  of 
his  brother,  he  loaned  him  the  greater  part  of 
his  little  store,  on  a  promise  that  it  would  be 
repaid  so  that  no  inconvenience  should  result 
to  him  from  the  loan.  This  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  some  accounts  say  that  Traugott, 
who  Avas  in  his  last  year  at  the  University, 
even  departed  from  the  city  leaving  the  boy 
Avithout  suijport  for  the  future  or  means  to  pay 
bills  which  were  already  overdue.  At  all  extents 
Friedrich  found  himself  toward  the  end  of  his 
third  half  year,  in  the  summer  of  ISOl,  in  debt 
thirty  thalers,  a  little  less  than  $25,  to  a  res- 
taurant keeper,  and  ha\dng  nothing  to  pay  was 
thrown  into  the  University  prison  where  he 
languished  for  nine  weeks. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  narrative 
which  seem  incredible.  Previous  to  his  im- 
prisonment the  creditor  had  for  a  long  time 
threatened  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  and 
had  made  a  demand  on  the  father,  which  the 
latter  had  met  with  a  very  positive  denial.  The 
reason  for  this  refusal  is  said  to  be  that  the  el- 
der Fro'bel  allowed  himself  to  be  Avholly  domi- 
nated in  the  matter  by  his  Avife,  After  his  con- 
linement  had  begun  Friedrich  wrote  again  to  his 
father  for  help  and  also  to  his  guardian,  who 
still  held  a  part  of  his  money.  But  he  received 
no  aid  from  either  (juarter,  the  uncle  declin- 
ing succor  because  of  some  section  of  the  city 
ordinances  which  preA'entcd  him  from  interfer- 
ing in  such  an  aft'air.  It  is  supposed  that  he  took 
this  ground  because  he  felt  that  the  money  he 
had  already  advanced  had  been  misapplied  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  fath- 
er's duty  to  take  action  and  that  by  withholding 
help  he  could  ultimately  force  hi:^  brother-in-law 
to  meet  the  obligation  and  release  his  ward. 

MeauAvhile  Fr(]el)el  spent  the  nine  weeks  of 
his  prison  life  in  the  study  of  Latin,  in  which 
he  felt  himself  to  be  deficient.  He  was  finally 
released  by  deciding  to  give  a  note  of  hand  for 
the  amount  involved,  as  his  father's  heir.  This 
note  his  father  cashed,  on  condition  that  he  re- 
nounce all  further  claim  to  the  parental  estate. 
Being  at  lil)ert3%  he  went  home  at  once,  thus 
giving  up  his  course  after  a  residence  at  Jena 
of  aJ)out,  eighteen  months.  It  was  in  the  spring- 
time when  he  was  just  nineteen  that  he  came 
back  to  the  parsonage  at  Oberweisbach  and  he 
Avrites  as  folloAvs  :  "Naturally  I  entered  the 
house  Avith  a  heavy  heart,  a  troubled  mind  and 
an  oppressed  spirit."     He  now  began  to  apply 
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himself  to  literaUirc  and  wished  to  make  a  close 
review  of  all  that  lie  had  K-arncd  and  treasured. 
Happy  iu  this  oeeupatioii  lie  shut  liiniself  up  in 
his  little  chamber  day  after  day,  with  his  books. 
The  step-mother  suo;gested  to  the  father  that  it 
would  be  well  to  surprise  him  at  his  work,  be- 
ing suspicious  that  somctlnng  Avas  going  on  that 
ought  to  be  stopped.  And  so  the  father  en- 
tered the  room  suddenly  one  day,  to  find  Fried- 
rich  writing  at  a  table,  with  a  pile  of  papers  be- 
fore him.  He  looked  through  several  sheets 
and  then  angrily  exclaimed:  ''Now  what  non- 
sense is  this?  What  an  aimli-ss  destruction  of 
paper!"  And  the  record  adds  :  "No  doubt  all 
his  papers  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire 
and  he  banished  from  the  place  had  not  his 
brother  Christoph  been  present  and  moderated 
the  father's  displeasure.  A  little  later  Friedrich 
•went  to  an  estate  in  Hildburg  owned  by  a  rela- 
tive of  his  father,  to  become  the  steward's  as- 
sistant, where  he  remained  some  months. 

The  weeks  which  he  had  spent  at  home  had 
revealed  to  him  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever 
before  his  father's  excellent  qualities,  and  he 


deeply  regretted  the  estrangement  between 
them.  Days  and  nights  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
busy  in  his  mind  phinning  how  to  write  to  his 
father  in  the  warmest  words  what  was  passing 
within  his  heart,  but  when  he  sat  down  for  that 
purpose  his  courage  sank  and  the  fear  of  arous- 
ing new  and  greater  niisappreheusious  made 
hun  lay  his  pen  aside. 

A  little  later  the  father  was  taken  sick  and 
sent  for  Friedrich  to  help  in  regulating  his  atTairs 
and  correspondence.  The  old  man  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1802,  and  in  writing  of  this  event  the 
son  says  :  "My  father  carriiMJ  his  anxiety  for 
my  future  in  his  heart  till  his  last  hour.  May 
his  glorified  spirit,  while  I  write  this,  look  down 
on  me  with  pleasure  and  l)enediction,  and  now 
be  contented  with  the  son  who  loved  him  so 
deeply."  It  was  at  Easter  1H02,  that  the 
young  man  left  the  parsonage  at  Oberweisbach, 
once  more  to  seek  his  future  in  the  wide  world, 
and  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  returned 
there  for  any  permanent  stay.  Henceforth  he 
was  the  master  of  his  own  actions. 


1802-1808-BECOMES  A  TEACHER. 


From  Oberweisbach  Froebel  went  first  to  the 
forest  court  near  Bamberg,  to  take  the  place  of 
court  actuary  or  clerk.  According  to  one 
translation  this  position  was  that  of  treasurer 
of  the  episcopal  department  of  finance.  He 
remained  there  for  nearly  a  year  and  then  went 
to  Bamberg,  which  had  meanwhile  been  ceded 
to  Bavaria.  He  made  the  change  because  he 
thought  that  the  projected  land  survey  nndc?r 
the  new  government  would  give  him  employ- 
ment. This  change  resulted  in  his  doing  some 
map  drawing  and  surveying,  but  he  did  not  get 
the  government  appointment  for  which  he  had 
hoped.  Therefore  he  advertised  in  one  of  tlie 
papers  for  aposition,  atthe  same  lime  sending 
the  editor  some  of  his  architectural  and  geomet- 
rical work  for  use  as  illustrations.  This  ad- 
vertisement brought  him  the  offer  of  a  private 
secretaryship  to  the  president  of  I)e\\itz  in 
Mecklenberg,  who  lived  at  Gross  Milehow, 
which  he  accepted  in  February,  1  804.  His  most 
important  work  there  was  to  reduce  to  order, 
according  to  a  plan  laid  out  by  the  owner,  some 
accounts  that  were  badly  tangled. 


But  this  occupation  became  distasteful  after 
a  little  and  the  young  man  resolved  to  supple- 
ment his  mathematical  attainments  by  study- 
ing architecture,  so  as  to  make  it  his  life  wcnk, 
provided  the  means  could  be  secured.  He  had 
a  friend  who  was  a  private  tutor  at  Frankfort, 
and  he  determined  to  join  him  there  for  the 
purpose  just  named.  Consequently  he  wrote 
to  his  eldest  brother  asking  for  assistance.  In 
due  time  the  answer  came,  but  Fra'bel  carried 
it  around  with  him  for  hours  witliout  unsealing 
it,  and  for  days  he  did  not  read  it,  because  he 
felt,  as  he  says,  that  there  was  little  probability 
that  his  brother  could  help  him  in  aeeoniplish- 
ing  the  wish  of  his  soul,  and  so  feared  to  find  in 
the  letter  the  destruction  of  his  life.  And  he 
adds  :  "When  after  some  days  of  alternation 
between  hope  and  doubt  I  finally  opened  the 
letter  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  that  in  the 
beginning  of  it  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
was  expressed.  The  further  contents  moved 
me  deeply.  It  contained  the  news  of  my  uncle's 
death  and  the  aunounceuieut  that  a  legacy  had 
fallen  to  me." 
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As  a  result  he  established  himself  at  Frank- 
fort iu  the  summer  of  1805,  expecting  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  architecture.  But  this  choice 
was  not  a  lasting  one.  The  student  began  to 
ask  himself,  '  'How  can  you  work  through  archi- 
tecture for  the  culture  and  ennobling  of  man?" 
In  a  few  weeks  he  met  the  principal  of  a  model 
or  normal  school  which  had  lately  been  opened 
in  the  city.  This  man's  name  was  Gruner  and 
he  urged  Froibel  very  strongly  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  being  an  architect  and  to  at  once  be- 
come a  teacher  in  his  school,  a  proposition 
made  on  the  first  evening  of  their  acquaintance, 
because  Fra3bel  spoke  so  earnestly  about  the 
necessity  of  each  person  getting  into  the  place  in 
tliis  world  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  midst  of  his  spirited  talk  he  felt 
the  touch  of  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  that  Dr. 
Gruner  said  :  "My  friend,  you  should  not  be 
an  architect,  you  should  be  a  schoolmaster. 
There  is  a  place  open  in  our  school ;  if  you  agree 
to  it  the  place  is  yours." 

Froebel  accepted  this  summons  as  a  call  of 
Providence  ;  in  August,  1805, he  went  to  Yver- 
dun  in  Switzerland  to  see  and  hear  Pestalozzi, 
who  was  then  the  great  educational  light  of  the 
day,  the  fountain-head  of  all  new  educational 
ideas.  He  tarried  there  as  an  observer  for  two 
weeks.  He  attended  the  recitations  and  wrote 
out  the  account  of  what  he  saw,  so  that  he  might 
report  it  on  his  return  to  Frankfort,  which  oc- 
curred in  October.  Then  he  began  teaching  in 
good  earnest,  according  to  the  new  plans,  his 
branches  being  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry 
and  the  German  language.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred children  in  the  school,  with  four  regularly- 
appointed  and  nine  private  teachers.  His  first 
venture,  he  being  then  in  his  twenty-fouilh 
year,  was  with  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys, 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  brother 
Christoph  at  this  time  shows  conclusively  the 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  work  :  "I 
must  tell  you  candidly  that  my  duties  in  the 
school  are  prodigiously  exacting.  Even  in  the 
first  hour  they  did  not  seem  strange  to  me.  It 
appeared  to  me  as  if  I  had  already  been  a 
teacher  and  was  born  to  it.  I  cannot  sketch  my 
strange  observations  iu  all  their  fullness.  It 
is  plam  to  me  now  that  I  was  really  fitted  for 
no  other  calling,  and  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
never  in  my  life  had  I  thought  to  become  a 
teacher.     In  the  hours  of  instruction  I  feel  my- 


self as  truly  in  my  element  as  the  fish  in  the 
water  or  the  bird  in  the  air.  You  cannot  think 
how  pleasantly  the  time  passes.  I  love  the 
children  so  heartily  that  I  am  continually  long- 
ing to  see  them  again.  You  should  see  me 
sometimes  when  I  am  busy  ;  you  would  truly 
rejoice  over  my  happiness.  I  have  certainly 
this  pure  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  high  aims  of  my  work,  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  soul  to  thank,  as  well  as  the  hearty 
love  of  the  children  with  which  they  reward  me." 

At  another  time,  speaking  of  those  days,  he 
said:  "I  was  inexpressibly  happy — from  the 
first  moment  I  felt  complete  consecration.  What 
many-sided  efforts  !  What  abundant  activity  ! 
I  must  give  advice,  explanation,  interpretation, 
decision  over  so  many  things  on  which  it  had 
never  been  necessary  for  me  to  think  definitely. 
I  was  alone  in  a  strange  city.  I  sought  my  an- 
swer therefore  where  I  had  so  often  found  it,  in 
my  own  mind,  in  life  and  in  nature.  And  from 
them  came  voices  which  revealed  to  me  how  ex- 
cellent for  my  own  culture  had  been  my  toil- 
some development,  for  I  received  from  out  the 
depth8ofthemind,of  life  and  of  nature,  answers 
which  were  not  only  satisfactory,  but  which 
also,  through  their  simplicity  and  undoubted 
accuracy,  possessed  a  youthful  newness  and 
vigor  which  pi'oduced  a  quickening  and  ani- 
mating effect."  While  entertaining  such  ideas 
how  could  Froebel  torment  his  pupils  with  the 
system  of  teaching  which  had  so  vexed  and 
tortured  him  when  a  boy  ?  He  was  forced  for 
himself  and  for  them  to  break  a  new  road,  to 
create  a  new  system  of  instruction.  He  was 
now  in  a  position  not  only  to  make  his  experi- 
ments freely,  but  was  under  obligation  to  map 
out  original  pedagogical  work. 

One  of  his  first  suggestions  to  his  fellow 
teachers  along  this  line  of  new  educational  en- 
deavor was  that  they  should  undertake  weekly 
walks  with  the  pupils,  as  a  direct  aid  in  pm*- 
suing  the  particular  study  which  was  under 
consideration  at  the  time.  One  teacher  should 
take  his  class  out  with  reference  to  botany, 
another  for  the  investigation  of  zoology  and  a 
third  as  a  help  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy or  for  gaining  new  lessons  in  horticul- 
ture. In  many  respects  he  adopted  the  plans 
already  proposed  by  Pestalozzi,  but  with  im- 
portant variations.  Pestalozzi  held,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  study  of  geography  need  not  iu 
the  least  be  associated  with  the  child's  observa- 
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tions,  but  should  have  for  its  starting-point  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  But  Fra'bel  first  talked  with 
his  pupils  about  the  house  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  advancing  from  the  house  to  the 
street  and  the  city  in  general,  and  then  out  into 
the  world  at  large.  Regarding  this  method,  he 
says:  ''I  took  everything  according  to  nature 
and  drew  the  picture  immediately,  diminished 
in  size,  oa  au  even  surface  of  ground  or  sand 
chosen  I'or  tlie  purpose."  Do  we  in  these  words 
catch  the  lirst  suggestion  of  the  sand  modeling 
which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the 
geographical  instruction  of  our  day?  By  way 
of  further  explanation,  Fnebd  adds  :  ''When 
the  picture  was  lirmly  gras[)ed  and  imprinted 
we  drew  itin  school  on  a  horizontal  blackboard. 
It  was  first  sketched  ])y  the  teacher  and  pupil, 
then  made  an  exercise  for  every  scholar.  Our 
representation  of  the  earth's  surface  had  at 
first  a  spherical  form  like  the  apparent  horizon," 
His  method  won  the  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers associated  witli  him  and  also  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents,  o^nng  to  the  excellent  results 
shown  at  the  first  public  examination  of  the 
school. 

In  addition  to  his  school  duties  he  gave  in- 
struction for  two  hours  to  three  children  in  a 
])rivate  family  named  Von  Holzhausen,  who 
lived  on  tlie  plains  near  Frankfort,  spending 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  with  his  pupils  in  the 
open  air  and  in  gettmg  acquainted  with  the 
plant  world. 

In  July,  1807,  he  left  the  school  to  become 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  three  boys  just  men- 
tioned, under  the  contract  which  stipulated 
that  he  need  never  he  obliged  to  live  with  his 
pui>ils  in  the  city,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
committed  to  his  care  without  resers'ation.  Of 
this  j>eriod  he  writes  :  "My  life  at  first  with  my 
pupils  was  ver}'  circuinscribed.  It  consisted 
of  li\'ing  and  walking  in  the  open  air.  Cut  off 
from  the  influence  of  a  city  education,  I  did 
not  yet  venture  to  introduce  the  simple  life 
of  nature  into  tlie  sphere  of  education.  My 
younger  pupils  tliemselves  taught  me  and  guided 
me  to  that.  In  the  following  year  this  life  with 
my  pupils  was  especially  roused  and  animated, 
when  the  father  assigned  them  a  ])iece  of  field 
for  a  garden,  which  we  cultivati-d  in  common. 
Their  highest  joy  was  to  give  their  parents  and 
me  fruits  from  their  garden.  Oh,  how  their  eyes 
glistened  when  they  could  do  it !  Beautiful 
plants  and  bttle  shruDs  from  the  field,  the  great 


garden  of  God,  were  planted  and  cared  for  in 
the  little  gardens  of  the  children." 

"Afterthattimemy  youthful  life, as  I  mental- 
ly reviewed  it,  did  not  appear  to  me  so  entirely 
useless.  I  learned  what  a  very  different  thing 
is  the  care  of  a  jilant,  whether  one  has  seen 
and  Avatched  its  natural  life  at  the  different 
epochs  of  its  unfolding  or  if  he  has  always 
stood  far  from  nature.  A  little  child  that  freely 
and  voluntarily  seeks  flowers  andcherishts  and 
cares  for  them  in  order  to  wind  them  into  a 
bouquet  for  parents  or  teachers  cannot  be  a  bad 
child  or  become  a  bad  man.  Such  a  child  can 
easily  be  led  to  the  love  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  father,  God,  wlio  gives  him  sucli   gifts." 

The  above  passage  is  worthy  of  a  second  read- 
ing, because  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  ahhough 
Fra'belwasattimes  very  obscure  in  his  attempts 
to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  he  was,  never- 
theless, able  on  occasions  to  clothe  his  thought 
with  a  clearness  and  beauty  which  challenge 
admiration. 

In  those  days  which  Frccbel  spent  ^ith  his 
pupils  in  the  little  country  house  that  had  been 
fitted  up  for  them  ho  sought  always  to  combine 
labor  with  instruction  and  when  the  boys  were 
busy  with  hatchet  and  spade,  with  oar  or  fishing 
tackle,  he  made  every  occupation  serviceable  to 
awaken  their  desire  for  knowledge.  And  we 
are  told  that  the  rtgular  and  moderate  method 
of  li\ing  which  they  followed  banished  all  the 
indolence  and  helpless  dependence  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  in  a  short  time  they  improved 
wonderfully  in  health  and  strength  and  the 
keenness  with  which  they  enjoyed  life  was 
greatly  increased, 

"When,  however,  autumn  approached,  witli  its 
dark  days,  long  evenings  and  bad  weather,  con- 
siderable time  was  given  to  the  practice  of 
music  and  drawing.  But  there  were  still  un- 
occupied hours  which  in  sunmier  had  been  de- 
voted to  rural  occupations.  How  could  they 
be  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably  ?  Referring 
to  his  experience  at  this  time,  Fnebel  says  : 
' '  When  my  pupils  came  to  me  with  some  new  de- 
mand 1  asked  myself ,  'What  did  yon  do  when 
a  boy?  What  happened  to  you  to  quicken 
your  impulse  for  activity  and  representation? 
By  w  hat  means  was  this  inipulse  at  that  age 
most  fitly  satisfied  ?'  Then  out  of  my  earliest 
boyhood  something  came  to  me  which  gave  to 
me  at  that  moment  all  that  I  needed.  It  was 
the  simple  art  of  imprinting,  on  smooth  paper, 
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signs  and  f omis  by  regiilar  lines. "  He  also  re- 
membered Low  he  luid  tried  to  keep  himself 
busy  with  all  kinds  of  braided  work  from  paper 
and  binding  twine,  and  he  resolved  to  try  this 
occupation  with  the  boys. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  he  was  brought  at 
once  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  crudeness  with 
which  the  unpracticed  hand  does  its  work,  liow 
poorly  the  will  is  master  of  the  finger-ends  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  how  inaccurately 
the  eye  obser^'es.  Consequently  he  designed 
a  few  preparatory  exercises  for  training  the 
hand  and  eye,  so  that  tiie  boys  coukl  under- 
take their  pastelioard  work.  He  began  with 
the  folding  and  the  separating  and  pasting  of 
papers.  Ho  also  let  them  work  with  twine,  till 
they  became  experts  in  making  nets  and  game 
bags.  In  these  occupations  they  had  to  liring 
into  practice  what  they  had  learned  in  draw- 
ing, arithmetic  and  geometry.  Later  in  the 
season  they  did  some  work  in  wood. 


Thus  early  in  his  career  we  catch  the  germ 
of  the  kindergarten  thought  Avhich  dominated 
Fnebel's  life  in  after  years.  We  are  also  told 
that  the  little  house  where  he  and  his  young 
Ijcople  worked  is  still  preser\^ed  as  a  token  of 
remembrance  and  contains  a  room  in  which 
everything  is  left  just  as  it  appeared  in  those 
days.  The  mother  of  the  three  boys  preserved 
cvt'ry  memorial  of  Frtebel  with  religious  venera- 
tion during  his  lifetime,  while  he  in  turn  held 
her  in  high  esteem,  so  that  for  a  long  period 
a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them. 
After  a  year  of  this  special  work  as  a  private 
tutor  Fra'bel  Ijccame  anxious  to  secure  a  wider 
development  for  himself  and  his  pupils  than 
country  life  afforded,  and  so,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  he  took  them  to  Pestalozzi's  school  at 
Yverdun,  where  he  remained  with  them  for  two 
years,  acting  meanwhile  as  pupil  and  teacher, 
being  resolute  in  his  determination  to  secure  a 
pedagogical  education. 


i8oS— 1810-RELATIONS  WITH  PESTALOZZL 


The  records  of  Frcebel's  life  at  Yverdun  are 
meager,  much  being  left  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. We  know  that  he  tried  on  his  arrival 
to  secure  quarters  for  himself  and  his  pupils  in 
the  main  school  building,  or  castle  as  it  was 
sometimes  called.  Failing  in  this,  the  quartette 
obtained  lodgings  in  an  adjoining  dwelling, tak- 
ing their  meals  with  the  other  students  and 
sharing  in  their  instruction.  Fnebel  tells  us 
that  during  this  period  lie  was  both  teacher  and 
scholar,  educator  and  pn.pil.  He  made  it  Iiis 
business  to  talk  with  Pestalozzi  regarding  eve i-y 
subject  that  came  up  from  its  lirst  })oiut  of 
connection,  so  that  he  miglitmiderstand  it  f  rom 
the  foinidation.  And  he  adds  :  "  I  soon  felt  the 
need  of  unity  of  endeavor  in  means  and  end. 
Therefore  1  sought  to  gain  the  higliest  insight 
into  eveiything.  1  was  ])upil  in  all  subjects, 
numbers, form,  singing,  reading,  drawing,  lan- 
guage, geography,  natural  science,  d(;ad  lan- 
guages, etc.  In.  what  was  offered  for  youthful 
life,  for  comprehensive  teaching,  for  higher 
instruction  I  missed  that  satisfying  of  the 
human  being,  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Pes- 
talozzi's views  were  very  universal,  and,  as  ex- 
perience taught,  only  awakening  to  tliose  al- 
ready grounded  in  the  right.  In  conne(;tion 
with  the    subjects    taught,  the  instruction  in 


language  struck  me  first  in  its  great  imperfec- 
tion, arbitrariness  and  lifelessness.  During 
the  time  spent  at  Yverdun  the  discovery  of  a 
satisfying  method  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue  occupied  me  especially. 
"I  proceeded  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  Language  is  the  image,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  world,  and  is  related  to  the  outer 
world  through  articulately  formed  tones  ;  if  I 
wish  properly  to  represent  a  thing  I  must  know 
the  original  according  to  its  character.  The 
outer  world  has  objects  ;  I  must  also  have  a 
decided  foi-m,  a  decided  word  for  the  object. 
Tlie  ol)jects,  however,  show  qualities ;  lan- 
guage must,  therefore,  have  quality  words  in 
its  construction.  These  qualities  are  neces- 
sarily bound  nj)  with  the  objects;  qualities  of 
being,  having  and  becoming." 

Contitiuing  the  story  of  his  life  at  Yverdun, 
I'ro'l)t'l  says  that  he  learned  there  to  recognize 
lioyish  phiy  in  the  free  air,  in  its  power,  devel- 
oping and  strengthening  spirit,  disposition  and 
l)0(lv.  In  the  plays  which  were  there  carried 
on  and  with  what  was  connected  with  them,  he 
discovered  tlie  chief  source  of  the  moral 
strenglh  of  tlie  young  people  in  the  institution. 
He  says  that  at  that  time  the  higher  symI)olical 
meaning  of  play  had  not  yet  been  opened  to 
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him,  BO  that  he  could  only  regard  it  as  a  moral 
power  for  body  and  niiiul.  The  walks  Avhich 
the  students  took  had  an  t'f|ually  ijood  influenoe 
with  tlie  plays,  particuhirly  tlioso  taken  in  the 
company  of  Festalozzi.  In  summing  up  the 
results  secured  by  liis  stay  at  YverduuFrcvbel 
writes  :  "There  is  noquestion  that  Testalozzi's 
public  and  especially  his  evening  reflections, 
ia  which  he  liked  to  exert  himself  to  awaken 
and  unfold  the  ideal  of  noble  manhood  and  true 
human  love,  contiibutecl  most  essentially  to  the 
development  of  the  inner  life.  On  the  whole, 
I  spent  in  Yverduu  an  inspiring,  grand,  and 
for  my  lifi',  decisive  time." 

From  another  account  of  this  period  we  get, 
first  a  clear  idea  of  what  Fro-bel  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  find  in  Pestalozzi's  teachings,  and 
then  the  particulars  wherein  he  was  disap- 
pointed. "If  1  comprehend  what  I  sought 
and  expected  there,"  writes  Fra*bel,  referring 
toYverdun,  "it  was  a  robust  inner  life,  which 
should  find  utterance  in  many  ways  in  creative 
acts  ;  a  healthy  and  strong  life  of  child  and 
youth  that  should  answer  all  the  requirements 
for  the  development  of  body  and  soul.  I 
tliought  that  Pestalozzi  must  be  the  arteries 
and  central  point  of  all  this  vitality  and  effort, 
and  out  from  this  focus  in  all  directions  the  life 
of  the  youth,  as  of  the  teacher,  must  be  pene- 
trated. With  such  high-strung  expectations  I 
arrived  at  Yverdun,  and  I  doubted  not  that 
I  should  find  there  the  solution  of  all  my 
questions." 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  same  narrative  adds, 
Frffibelwas  not  deceived  in  his  expectations. 
Pestalozzi  did  indeed  form  the  shining  center 
of  his  circle  and  from  his  warm  heart  radiated 
light  and  life.  But  after  a  little  Fro'bel,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  observe,  investigate  and 
examine  what  was  being  done,  began  to  dis- 
cover more  and  more  weakness  in  the  methods 
which  were  practiced,  methods  that  produced 
desirable  results  only  through  the  inspiring 
mind  of  Pestalozzi,  results  that  could  have 
been  reached  by  other  means  quite  as  well,  and 
perhaps  better.  Meanwliile  the  strength  of 
Pestalozzi's  self-sacrificing  love  atoned  in 
many  respects  for  his  lack  of  clearness,  dis- 
cretion and  firmness. 

As  Fra'bel  lingered  at  Yverdun  month  after 
month  his  aims  became  plainer  to  him  and  he 
gained  a  deeper  perception  of  the  early  require- 
ments and  laws  of  the  child's  development  than 


Pestalozzi  possessed.  This  fact,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  esteeming  the  country 
fortunate  wIkmc  such  a  7nan  as  IVstalozzi  lived 
and  worked,  ami  he  felt  anxious  to  render  him 
all  the  honor  which  Avas  his  due  and  also  to 
sound  his  praise  in  jjublic.  lint  he  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  tlie  ft)un(lationH  of 
popular  education  for  real  lifenuistl)e  fixed  on 
some  basis  more  natural,  more  anthropological 
than  any  which  Pestalozzi  could  olTcr. 

When  Fni'bel  and  his  i)Upils  left  the  scliool 
the  management  had  reached  a  crisis,  bo  that 
everything  fell  into  disorder,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  convicti<m  that  the  esteemed  and 
amiable  Pestalozzi  was  surrounded  by  false 
friends  and  badly  supported,  and  that  his  work 
however  excellent  in  itself,  lacked  a  sufiicient- 
ly  healthful  vitality  to  set  fort  hand  ])rove  itself 
a  permanent  reform  in  popular  education. 

In  dwelling  on  this  part  of  Fra-bcl's  life  we 
have  taken  pains  to  record  as  fully  as  possible 
his  impressions  of  Pestalozzi  which  were  gained 
through  two  years  of  daily  intercourse  with  him, 
because  many  people  of  the  present  day,  some 
of  whom  are  regarded  as  eminent  educators, 
persistently  maintain  that  in  ])ublisliing  to  the 
world  the  kindergarten  system  of  infantile 
education  Froebel  really  originated  very  little, 
and  that  all  the  ideas  which  he  put  forth  that 
have  since  proved  of  any  value  were  derived 
from  Pestalozzi.  While  there  is  neither  room 
nor  disposition  for  us  to  argue  this  question 
here,  we  advise  all  students  of  the  kindergarten 
system  to  undertake  to  settle  it  for  themselves. 
Let  them  study,  as  they  have  opportunity,  the 
philosophy  of  bcth  men,  as  it  is  outlined  in 
their  writings,  and  trace  out  the  results  as  they 
appear  in  the  educational  field  to-day.  Then 
each  one  will  be  competent  to  decide  whether 
through  native  ability  and  the  practical  train- 
ing of  experience  it  wasi)ossible  for  I'estalozzi 
to  transmit  to  Fneljcl  anything  on  which  he 
could  evolve  what  the  world  calls  in  our  day 
the  kindergarten  system. 

The  reader  of  these  lines  is  asked  always  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  present 
narrative  is  to  give  the  well-accepted  facts  of 
Frrcbel's  life  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  oc- 
curred, with  as  little  embellishment  as  possible. 
But  if  at  this  particular  point  we  may  be  al- 
lowed an  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
radical  and  essential  difference  between  the 
philosophy  of  Fruibel  and  that  of  Pestalozzi, 
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it  is  the  difference  between  self-activity  and  imi- 
tation. The  latter  is  always  preaching  what  we 
may  term  the  gospel  of  imitation,  always  teach- 
ing the  child  to  imitate  what  the  teacher  has 
done ;  on  the  other  hand  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem inculcates  the  gospel  of  originality  by  pre- 
senting certain  basal  principles  which  must  be 
followcxl,  but  which  when  mastered  by  the  pupil 
are  sure  to  stimulate  him  to  original  work. 
Pestalozzi  was  helpful  to  Fra'bel  at  a  time  when 


he  most  needed  pedagogical  enlightenment, 
l)ut  to  assert  that  Frcebel  is  merely  the  inter- 
preter of  Pestalozzi  is  to  make  a  claim  which 
is  not  to  be  lightly  accepted  without  analytical 
and  conclusive  proof. 

Returning  to  Frankfort  in  1810  Fradjel  con- 
tinued his  engagement  as  private  tutor  in  the 
Von  Holzhausen  family  for  a  year  longer,  and 
then  resumed  his  University  studies  with  much 
satisfaction  to  himself. 


iSii- 


1813— FINAL 


UNIVERSITY  STUDIES. 


In  the  summer  of  1811,  being  twenty-nine 
years  old,  Frcebel  entered  the  University  at 
Gottingen,  more  than  tenj'cars  after  he  had  re- 
linquished student  life  at  Jena.  At  Gottiugen 
lie  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, beginning  with  Plebrew  and  Arabic, 
with  a  view  of  also  paying  some  attention  to 
the  Indian  and  Persian.  lie  also  devoted  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  Greek  and  dipped 
into  the  old  favorites,  physics,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy and  natural  history  in  general  with  re- 
newed ardor,  and  also  astronomy.  He  enjoyed 
himself  greatly  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  un- 
der these  new  conditions  and  lived  alone  that 
nothing  might  interfere  with  his  chosen  work. 
It  was  his  habit  to  walk  aliout  the  beautiful  sub- 
url)s  of  tiie  city  during  the  latter  ])artof  the  af- 
ternoon, ''in  order  to  be  gi-eeted  by  the  friendly 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun,"  and  these  rambles 
were  sometimes  extended  till  near  midnight. 

He  had  been  at  Gottingen  but  a  few  weeks, 
hoM'evei',  when  his  chronic  lack  of  funds  be- 
came once  more  a  serious  matter  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  must  turn  his  attention  to 
literary  work  as  a  help  in  his  support.  His 
apprehensions  were  relieved,  however,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  Iciracv  from  his  mother's  sister 
which  made  it  possil)le  for  him  to  continue  his 
studies  without  interruption.  He  was  particu- 
larly intei-ested  in  the  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
whicligave  him  an  insight  into  the  fundamental 
forms  of  crystals  and  other  minerals.  For  us 
to  trace  the  fruits  of  this  study  in  the  kinder- 
garten system  as  Fra'bel  has  handed  it  down 
to  us  is  not  ditlicult. 

What  he  learned  at  Gottingen  stimulated  his 
ambition  to  go  to  Berlin  and  continue  his  in- 
vestigations of  mineralogy,  geology,  crystaUog- 


rai)hy  and  their  laws,  at  the  college  of  Prof. 
Weiss,  who  was  a  famous  instructor  in  those 
branches.  He  also  resolved  to  make  the  change 
because  he  hoped  that  Berlin  would  afford  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  securing  a  place  as  tutor, 
as  the  legacy  just  mentioned  would  not  support 
him  formally  months.  Consequently  he  went 
to  Berlin  in  October,  1812,  at  once  devoting 
himself  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  to  the 
subjects  Avhich  he  loved  and  at  the  same  time 
becoming  instructor  in  a  distinguished  private 
school. 

The  months  of  fall  and  winter  passed  quicldy 
and  in  the  early  spring  the  throb  of  the  war 
drum  cut  short,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  his  University  course,  as  it  has  done  that 
of  many  noble  men  in  other  lands  and  times. 

Right  here,  if  we  stop  foi-  a  moment  to  re- 
view the  years  which  Frcebel  sj)ent  within  col- 
lege walls  we  must  admit  that  he  acquired  a 
good  education,  although  it  was  gained  under 
dilliculties.  Fighteen  months  at  Jena,  a  year 
at  Gottingen,  six  months  at  Berlin,  three  Uni- 
versity years  in  all,  spread  over  a  period  of 
fourteen,  this  was  his  peculiar  college  course, 
supi)lemented  with  a  good  many  months  of 
professional  study.  As  aresult  he  was  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  mathematics,  had  an  expert 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  a  training  in 
languages  which  was  respectable.  He  seems 
to  liavc  been  a  faithful  student, although  there 
is  little  evidence  thathe  was  a  brilliant  scholar. 
la  addition  to  the  learning  of  the  sch'>ols  he 
also  secured  the  practical  experience  of  a  drafts- 
man and  surveyor,  and  taken  together,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  as  thus  far  recorded, 
particularly  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  system. 


PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 
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In  the  spring  of  1813,  Frcidrich  Fra?bel,  a 
student  of  tlie  natural  science's  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  aged  thirty-one,  enlisted  at 
Dresden  as  a  private  in  the  Lutzow  corps  of  the 
German  army,  under  a  call  of  the  king  for  the 
nation  to  take  up  arms  against  Napoleon.  In 
writing  of  that  tiuicGeorgEbers,  the  novelist, 
says,  "The  snowdrops  Avhich  ])loomed  during 
the  March  days  of  1813  ushered  in  the  long- 
desired  day  of  freedom,  and  the  call  'to  arms' 
found  the  loudest  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
students." 

At  this  point  in  the  naiTative  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  the  critics 
of  Fnebel  have  always  delighted  to  embellish 
certain  allegations  against  him  with  such  met- 
aphors of  ridicule  and  invective  as  they  could 
command.  One  of  the  principal  charges  is  that 
of  effeminacy,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  somewhat  borne  out  by  several  of  his  pictures 
which  are  on  the  market  and  certain  charac- 
teristics of  dress  which  he  affected.  While 
his  admirers  might  be  glad  to  eUminate  these 
matters  from  his  private  history,  if  they  could, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the\-orld  will  for- 
give a  man  for  parting  his  hair  in  the  middle, 
if  his  thoughts  and  acts  are  such  as  to  render 
him  immortal. 

That  Frosbel  had  a  realizing  sense  of  wo- 
man's wonderful  possibilities  in  the  training  of 
young  children,  which  amounted  to  an  inspira- 
tion, is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he  delighted  in 
gathering  the  mothers  about  him  in  constant 
attempts  to  give  them  some  inkling  of  those 
possibilities  and  that  he  spent  the  strength  of 
his  last  years  in  forming  what  we  now  call  kin- 
dergarten training  classes  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  his  history.  That  the  little 
children  loved  him  and  hung  about  him  all  his 
days  is  always  admitted.  But  these  things  do 
not  make  a  man  effeminate.  Some  of  them 
were  characteristics  of  the  Son  of  Man  who 
dwelt  in  Palestine  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  There  was  no  charge  of  effeminacy  filed 
against  Private  Friedrich  Froebel  while  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  Lntzow  Jagers  or  lay  in  the 
trenches  and  coolly  calculated  the  velocity  of 
the  bullets  whizzing  over  his  head  from  the 
armies  of   Napoleon,  as  to  how   much  faster 


those  which  camo  from  the  muskets  wore  flying 
than  those  discharged  from  the  tlintlocks. 

Ho  put  aside  every  ambition,  took  every  risk 
of  life  and  limb,  health  and  happiness,  for  the 
honor  of  the  flag  which  represented  to  him  the 
head  and  front  of  civilization,  the  one  country 
which  was  worth  living  or  dying  for,  as  destiny 
might  decide.  As  to  his  motives  in  entering 
the  army, he  says  :  "It  was  the  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness  of  the  ideal  Germany  that  I  re- 
spected as  something  high  and  holy  in  my 
spirit.  Moreover,the  firmness  with  which  I  held 
to  my  educational  career  decided  me.  Although 
1  could  not  really  say  that  I  had  a  fatherland, 
as  I  am  not  a  Prussian,  it  must  happen  that 
every  boy,  that  every  child  who  should  later 
be  instructed  by  me  would  have  a  fatherland 
and  that  fatherland  now  demanded  protection 
when  the  child  himself  could  not  defend  it.  I 
could  not  possibly  think  how  a  young  man, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  could  become  the 
teacher  of  children  whose  country  he  had  not 
defended  with  his  life  blood.  The  summons  to 
war  appeared  to  me  a  sign  of  the  common  need 
of  man,  of  the  country,  of  the  time  in  which  I 
lived,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unworthy  and 
unmanly  not  to  struggle  for  the  common  neces- 
sity of  the  people  among  whom  one  lives,  not 
to  bear  a  part  toward  repelling  a  common 
danger.  Every  consideration  was  secondary 
to  these  considerations,  even  that  which  grew 
out  of  my  bodily  constitution,  too  feeble  for 
such  a  life."  Truly  sentiments  like  these 
have  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as  belonging  to 
"the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of." 

Fro'bcl  joined  the  infantry  division  of  the 
Lutzow  coips,  "Lutzow's  Wild,  Bold  Troop," 
commonly  known  as  the  "Lutzow  Jagers,"  and 
marched  from  Dresden,  April  11,  1813.  This 
volunteer  organization  had  been  formed  dur- 
ing the  previous  month  by  Baron  Von  Lutzow, 
liis  instructions  being  "to  harass  the  enemy  by 
constant  skirmishes  and  to  encourage  the 
smaller  German  states  to  rise  against  the  ty- 
rant Napoleon.  The  corps  became  celebrated 
for  swift,  dashing  exploits  in  small  bodies. 
Fra'bel  seems  to  have  l)een  in  the  main  body 
and  to  have  seen  but  little  of  the  more  active 
duties  of  the  regiment." 
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Owing  to  tlie  geclnsion  of  his  life  in  the 
University  his  comradt'S  "were  in  the  beginning 
of  tlie  campaign  all  strangers  to  him,  aithougli 
many  of  them  were  Berlin  students.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  morning's  march  the  sergeant 
introduced  him  to  a  divinity  student  named 
Heinrieh  J^angethal,  born  at  Erfurt,  Sei)tem- 
ber  3,  17i)2.  A  little  later  Langethal  in  turn 
presented  his  friend,  Wilhelm  Middendorf, 
also  a  divinity  student,  and  a  life-long  inti- 
macy began  between  the  three,  then  and  there. 
Middendorf  was  a  Thuringian,  having  been 
born  in  Westphalia,  September  20, 1 793.  Aside 
from  his  connection  with  Fru:>bel  his  history 
was  not  eventful.  Of  hiuiDr.  Ebers  writes  : — 

"The  source  of  Middendorf 's  greatness  in 
the  sphere  where  life  and  his  own  choice  had 
placed  hira  may  even  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault.  He,  tlie  most  enthusiastic  of  all  Fro? bel's 
disciples,  remained  to  his  life's  end  a  lovable 
child,  in  whom  the  powers  of  a  rich  poetic  soul 
surpassed  those  of  the  thoughtful,  well-trained 
man.  He  would  have  been  ill-adapted  to  any 
practical  position,  but  no  one  could  be  better 
suited  to  enter  into  the  soul-life  of  young  hu- 
man beings  and  to  cherish  and  ennoble  them." 

Langethal  finished  his  grammar  school 
studies  at  Erfurt  and  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berlin,  where  he  proved  himself  a 
scholar  of  unusual  talent.  Midway  in  his  ca- 
reer there  the  elevation  of  the  I*russian  nation 
led  him  into  the  war.  He  was  advised  that  he 
must  not  write  home  to  his  father  of  his  in- 
tention, because  if  the  letter  should  be  inter- 
cepted his  act  would  be  regarded  as  high 
treason  by  the  French  authorities  who  held  sway 
at  Erfurt.  When  asked  how  he  would  procure 
the  uniform  of  the  black  Jagers,he  answered  : 
'  'The  cape  of  my  coat  will  supply  the  trousers. 
I  can  have  a  red  collar  put  on  my  cloak,  my 
coat  can  be  dyed  black  and  turned  into  a  imi- 
form,  and  I  have  a  hanger."  He  had  a  daunt- 
less spirit  that  knew  no  such  word  as  failure. 

The  first  lialt  of  the  corps  came  at  Meissen, 
at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  spring  day,  when  the 
students  who  were  in  the  connnand  gathered 
together  about  a  long  table  in  an  opeu  space 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe,  where  they 
greeted  and  pledged  each  other  with  old 
Meissen  wine.  The  three  j'oung  men  just 
named  lingered  at  the  table  till  midnight,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  friendship  that  has 
since  become  immortal,  and  the  next  morning 


they  went  together  to  examine  the  city's  beau« 
tiful  catliedral.  To  tliis  circle  Bauer,  later 
an  instructor  in  a  Berlin  granunar  school,  was 
subsequently  admitted,  and  to  those  three  men 
Frojbel  limited  all  intimate  association  dui-ino- 
the  campaign. 

In  the  fragmentary  autobiography  which 
Frabel  some  years  later  prepared  for  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen  he  speaks  of  these  days  as  fol- 
lows :  "My  principal  care  was  to  improve  my- 
self in  my  present  calling,  and  so  one  of  my 
endeavors  was  to  make  clear  to  myself  the 
inner  necessity  and  tlie  connection  of  demands 
of  service  and  drill ;  it  came  to  me  A'ery  soon 
and  easily  from  the  mathematical,  physical 
side,  and  strengthened  me  against  many  little 
reprimands  which  easily  befell  others  when 
they  thought  this  or  that  command  could  be 
omitted,  as  too  trifling."  Another  writei  puts 
the  same  idea  in  these  words  :  "The  peculiarly 
regular  and  orderly  inchnation  of  his  mind 
made  him  so  accurate  in  all  points  of  his  ser- 
vice that  he  never  gave  cause  for  the  little  un- 
pleasantnesses which  befell  mostraw  recruits." 

These  extracts  become  of  importance  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  some  modern  criti- 
cism which  confidently  asserts  that  Fro^bel 
could  not  have  made  a  good  soldier  because  he 
had  no  natural  aptitude  for  such  service.  It 
is  evident  that  he  tried  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  his  surroundings,  no 
matter  how  great  the  personal  inconvenience. 
That  he  was  a  good  soldier,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  fully  attested  by  his  promotion  to  be  an 
officer  in  1815,  although  he  was  not  allowed 
tlie  opportunity  to  act  in  such  a  capacity. 

When  the  corps  reached  Ilavelburg  there  was 
a  long  halt,  occasioned  by  an  armistice,  lasting 
from  June  4  to  August  10,  during  which  the 
four  friends  sought  to  be  together  as  much  as 
possible.  The  life  of  the  camp  was  especially 
pleasant  to  Froebel,  he  says,  because  it  made 
many  facts  of  history  clear  to  him.  He  lived 
in  nature  as  much  as  he  could,  and  we  are  told 
that  "on  the  march,  under  the  hottest  July  sun, 
when  most  of  the  men  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  everything  which  they  could  do  without,  so 
as  to  make  their  knapsacks  lighter,  Froebel  col- 
lected all  kinds  of  stones,  plants  and  mosses 
for  his  study  of  nature  and  filled  his  knapsack 
with  them.  At  the  bivouac  fire  he  brought  out 
his  treasures  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  con- 
versation on  natural  history." 
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There  has  always  been  some  discussion  as  to  in  tlie  hitter  part  of  Aucrust     1813    through 

how  far  Fra.boiBhan.1  in  the  hostiUti.-s  of  this  Pri.pntz,  Malklenhurg,  fhe  district'  o     B.t 

camiuugiK     Bowen  ,n  h.s  biography  says  that  nu.n,Han,burg  an.l  Ilorst.in,  an.U-onnn..  to  tll^ 

of  actual  hghtuig  his  regiment  saw  nothing,  Khine  in  the  last  days  of  the  year      Nai.ole  n 

a  statement  that  is  evidently  without  founda-  abdicated  in  the  spring  of  1814,  went  ii  Flba 

ion      Pru-bel  modestly  speaks  of   the  -few  as  an  exile  April  20,  Tnd  the  pelce  of   P-    is 

battles  in  which  we  took  part."     There  can  be  was  proclaimed  May  3(..     Meanwhile  Fr  Jb'  ■  ' 

no  question,  however,  that  Fra-bel  found  time  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  .Xetherhinds  t  11 

fur  the  active  cultivation  of  the  practical  study  July,  when  all  the  volunteers  who  did  not  ca  e 

of    natural    l^i^tory  and    the  cementing    of    a  to  serve  h>nger  were  honorably  discharge  1 

n-iendshipj>nth   Middendorf,   Langethal    and  Doubtless^Fra.belwasa  betterman  a  u  a  bet- 

Bauer.     A    tmies  the  four  friends  indulged  in  ter  kindergartnerbecause  of  his  mihta  y  serv  -e 

pedagogical      and    philosophical    discussions  In  later  years  he  brought  into  the  kindergarten 

^Hch   were  greatly  to  tie.r  mutual  edification,  the  spirit  of  patriotisnT  which  will   a  ™  ^^^ 

'In  tins  way,     writes  Fra-bel,  -we  passed,  at  one  of  its  prominent  characteristics     whCrver 

east  I  Old,   our  war   ife  as  a  dream.  Now  nnd  it  is  established.     He  also  brought  into  it  the 

hen,  at  Leipzig,  at  Dalenburg,  at  Bremen,  at  stirring  marches  and  lively  mu^ic  which      e 

hn^k^'TTl?:;^  towakeup;  but  soon  sank  military  camp  suggests.    And  although  the  ki! 

back  :nto  feeble  dreaminess  again."  dergarten  must  always  be  regarded  al  a  mi<d.tv 

The  Lutzow    corps  marched  through   that  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  we  may  well 

section  of  Germany  known  as    the   Mark  of  ask  what  would  it  be  worth^W  thesrthn's 

Brandenburg,  of  which  BerUn  is  a  part,  going  taken  out  of  it?                                                   = 

1814— 1S16-CURATOR  AT  BERLIN. 


«•> 


the  n^^il^f  .         '  ?""^,  ^^  "^"^^'^^^    "^^  ^""'Sy  '^^d  ^^t^^-^ty.    Amidst  the  diversity 

^ollZZ       ?,  ^'''"'  T'\""  '^''  ^""^^^    ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^""^  "^^'   I   recognized  under  all 

IT/nnr    f,  "T  "^^  ^'  '''"''    *^"^   ^^    kinds  of  various  modifications  one  law   of  de- 

hn  nnHp!  ^    f^  """^^^l^-^^^"^!  "^^^f  ^^"^  '-^t  Ber-  velopinent.     Therefore  my  rocks  and   crystals 

lin  under  Pi  of.  ^\eiss,  who  had  been  his  in-  ser%'ed  me  as  a  mirror  wherein  I  might  descry 

il!^  Z'  ""  ^'"""^  IT-'^'f  ""^T'^  ^""  ^^^'^"-^  mankind,  and  man's  development  and  history 

fir^f  il^     IT            ■""^';      <^«"^*-^q"e^tly    his  Geology  and  crystalloc^raphy  not  only  opened 

for  hhSJtr''  ^"^""^f^lj^^'-^VV  was  to  secure  up  for  me  a  higher  circle  of  knowledge  and  in- 

for  himself  this  coveted  place,  and  so  he  set  sight,  but  also  showed  me  a  higher  c^ood  for 

ZiZ^f  T           f       '  f"'V'^  '^'"'^  ^"'■^^'  '"^  "^>'  i"q"iry,my  speculation  and  my  endeavor." 

August,  having  stopped  on  the  way  at  Lunen,  Tliese  discoveries  made  Fnebel  think   for    a 

fZho^'^       r       "^  Rudolstadt,   moved  by  time  that  he  would  like  to  fit  himself  to  teach  in 

biftJi                      ''"''''  """""^          '■''°'''''  "^  ^^'  «ome  University,  but  he  soon  gave  up  the  idea, 

ttJ  V   „„„  ,  .      ,   ,.  belie\ing  that  he  was   "generally  deficient   in 

He  began  his  duties  as  curator  in  the  mu-  the  preparatory  studies  necessary  for  the  hi-rher 

dav^n   trr""'           7^'  occupied  most  of  each  branches  of  natural  science."  Another  reason 

day  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of  minerals  why  he  relinquished  the  desire  for  such  a  career 

ZIZ^T  ^I^'^-li  ^as  perfectly  quiet  and  which  resulted  from  his  refiection  that  the  amount  of 

he  kept  locked  against  all  intruders.     The  in-  interest  shown  in  their  w<,ik  by  the  University 

formecfrnnT^'f^     r!-''''   ""[''y^^^^'  ^^'^  studentsof his  day  wastoolittle  toattracthim 

IZZ      f  .^    1  /     ^"     ^•^'''-     ^^f^^"l'"g  this  to  a  professorship.  On  this  theme  he  remarks  : 

peiiodofhislife,    he  writes :  -While  engaged  "The    opportuniJies   I    had  of   ol>servin<.  the 

what'hTl       T''"""^   P'"^"^  '"   ^^   ^"^^  "'•^^"'■^1     ^-^->'  «^-l-^ts    of  that  time  "their 

^^llat  had   long  been  a  presentiment  with  me  very  slight  knowledge  of  their  subject     their 

hat  even  in  these  so-called  lifeless  stones  and  deficiency    of    percVivo    power    iiei'r      ti 

fragments    of   rock,  torn  from  their  original  greater^^4nt  of  tl.o  true  sciendfic  spirit    arned 

bed,  there  lay  germs  of  transforming,  develop-  me  back  from  such  a  plan  " 
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During  his  SGr\'1ce  as  a  curator  he  continued 
attending  lectures  on  mineralogy,  crystallog- 
raphy, and  geology  and  also  on  the  history 
of  ancient  philosoph}'.  Those  were  months 
of  marked  develo[)meut  for  the  young  man,  who 
still  had  the  work  of  life  before  him.  They 
made  up  the  one  brief  period  of  his  career 
when  he  was  ])rosperous  and  at  ])eace  witli  the 
world,  unless  we  except  a  few  months  passed 
at  Marienthal,  thirty- live  years  later.  They 
served  to  so  perfect  his  studies  of  natural  his- 
tory that  those  studies  bore  excellent  fruit  when 
he  came  to  jiresent  to  the  world  the  kinder- 
garten system  of  education.  No  one  who  had 
not  first  made  the  forms  of  crystallography 
a  profound  study  could  have  brought  them  into 
that  system  as  an  integral  part  of  it  in  the  way 
that  Froebel  did. 

During  the  last  months  of  his  term  as  a  sol- 
dier Froebel  ])ecame  separated  from  his  friends, 
Langethal,  Middcndorf  and  Bauer,  so  that 
whea  he  left  the  army  he  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  All  three  of  them,  however,  soon 
returned  to  Berlin,  to  resume  their  theological 
studies.  Meanvvhile  Napoleon  had  ended  his 
exile  at  Ell)a,  resumed  his  former  place  as  em- 
peror of  France  and  for  a  few  short  weeks  men- 
aced Europe  as  of  old.  A  new  war  cloud  hung 
over  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1815,  and  the 
four  friends  re-enlisted.  "On  account  of  our 
previous  service"  says  Froibel,  "and  by  royal 
favor,  we  were  at  once  promoted  to  officer's 
rank  and  each  one  was  appointed  to  a  regi- 
ment. There  was  such  a  throng  of  volunteers, 
however,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  any 
state  otli(uals  to  leave  their  posts  or  for  stu- 
dents to  interrupt  their  studies,  and  we  there- 
fore received  counter  orders  commanding  us 
to  stay  at  home." 

Middendorf  came  to  room  with  Fra^bel,pend- 
inf»liig  expected  departure  for  the  war,  and  in 
this  way  liie  two  were  brought  into  close  com- 
])anionship  for  several  months.  About  this 
tiuuiboth  Langethal  and  Middendorf  became 
tutors  in  private  families,  to  secure  means  for 
continuing  their  studies,  and  they  appealed  to 
Fnebel  to  instruct  them  for  two  hours  a  W(>ek 
in  the  best  niethods  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
which  he  gladly  did. 

It  was  during  his  curatorship  at  Berlin  that 
Fr(Bl)el  first  met  Henrietta  Willielmiue  Hoff- 
nieister,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  an  official  of  the  Prussian 


war  department,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1780,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sehleier- 
macher  and  Fichte  and  was  highly  cultured. 
Slie  hail  previously  married  anotiicial  connected 
with  the  war  office  named  Klep[)er,  but  had 
separated  from  him  because  of  his  misconduct. 
She  came  to  the  museum  on  one  occasion  and 
we  are  told  that  Froebel  "was  wonderfully 
struck  by  her,  especially  because  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  entered  into  his  educational 
ideas."  Langethal  and  Middendorf  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  family  and  had  often 
spoken   to  him  al)Out  her. 

Frffibel  remained  at  Berlin  till  October,181 6, 
wlien  he  left  suddenly  and  without  giving  his 
friends  any  definite  idea  of  his  future  plans. 
He  had, in  1815,  declined  the  offer  of  a  valuable 
post  as  mineralogist  at  Stockholm  and  he  se- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  museum  against 
the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Prof.  Weiss. 

The  reason  for  his  action  soon  became  ap- 
pai'ent,  however.  Christoph  Fradjel,  his  well- 
beloved  elder  brother,  who  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  died  of  typhus  fever 
in  1813,  while  nursing  French  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals.  He  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  at 
Griesheim  and  left  a  widow  and  three  sons. 
The  mother  wrote  to  P'riedrich  Froebel  in  1816, 
expressing  her  anxiety  regarding  the  proper 
education  of  the  boys  and  appealing  to  him 
for  advice.  It  was  this  letter  that  caused  him 
to  make  the  sudden  resolve  to  give  up  his  place 
in  the  museum.  We  are  told  that  he  had 
hardly  finished  reading  it  when  his  latent  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  man  suddenly  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  |)ower  and  energy  and  pushed 
him  irresistably  forward  to  take  up  again  his 
natural  vocation  and  be  a  teacher.  He  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of 
his  nephews,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  lie  trav- 
eled from  Berlin  to  Osterode,  where  his  brother 
Christian  had  liecome  a  epinner  ard.  dyer  of 
linen  thread.  There  the  brothers  held  a  consul- 
tation and 't  was  decided  that  Friedrich  should 
opeiiaschool  at  Griesheim,  the  primary  object 
being  tho  training  of  Christoph's  children,  and 
that  Chi'istian  should  also  send  his  two  eons  to 
this  school.  Friedrich  took  the  latter  with  him, 
the;  elder  being  eight  and  his  brother  six  years 
old, and  began  his  teaching  November  16,1816, 
calling  himself  and  the  five  pupils  "The  Univer- 
sal (kirman  Educational  Institute,"  although 
they  were  housed  in  a  peasant's  cottage. 
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1817-1S31-PRINCIPAL  AT  KEILHAU. 


Froebel  tarried  at  Grieshcim  but  a  few 
months.  In  the  summer  of  1817  his  sister-in- 
law,  owing  to  the  death  of  her  father,  decided, 
to  move  lier  family  to  Keilhau,  where  she 
bouijht  a  small  faun.  The  school  went  with 
her  and  was  re-opened  June  24.  The  hamlet 
of  Keilhau  lies  on  the  mountain  side  about  five 
miles  south-west  of  Rudolstadt,  guarded  by 
nature  on  three  sides  with  protecting  walls, 
which  keep  the  wind  from  entering  the  village. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  which  is  not  a  region  of 
great  height,  but  famous  for  its  beautiful  val- 
leys, offering  a  great  variety  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  primitive  condition  of  the  village  of  Keil- 
hau, as  late  as  1815,  seems  strange  enough 
to  us.  "Although  not  poor,"  says  one  writer, 
"the  peasants  had  remained  in  the  condition 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  houses  retained 
the  old  form  of  Thuringian  architecture  and 
the  date  of  1532  was  to  be  seen  over  the  door 
of  one  of  them.  The  church  with  its  pretty 
tower  was  nevertheless  more  like  a  cellar  than 
the  house  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage a  water  course  marked  the  street  and  five 
springs  kept  the  road  wet  all  the  time.  There 
were  only  about  one  hundred  inhabitants  and 
the  living  of  the  peasants  was  very  simple. 
As  had  been  done  five  hundred  years  before, 
the  mayor  still  counted  off  on  a  notched  stick 
the  number  of  measures  of  wheat  which  each 
man  was  bound  to  pay  as  corn  tax  or  tithe. 
He  also  gave  orally  to  the  peasants  any  new 
regulations  of  the  government,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  military  appearance  a  day  watch- 
man paraded  the  village  with  a  broad  halberd 
over  his  shoulder.  The  dress  of  the  old  man 
was  what  he  had  worn  in  his  youth,  and  that 
of  the  women  descended  from  the  mother  to 
daughter." 

The  beginnings  of  the  school  at  Keilhau  were 
very  humble.  The  teachers,  Frwbel  and  Mid- 
dendorf,  during  the  summer  of  181 7, lived  in  a 
wretched  little  hut  with  neither  door,  flooring 
or  stove,  while  Fro-bel  was  building  a  school- 
house.  The  quarters  asbigned  him  had  for- 
merly served  as  a  place  for  keeping  hens.  In 
July    Langethal  graduated  from  the  Univer- 


sity at  Berlin  with  the  highest  honors  and  in 
September  he  \isited  Keilhau  to  see  his  old 
comrades  and  take  his  brother  to  Silesia,  where 
he  had  an  engagement  as  tutor  to  the  young 
nobility.  Fni-bel  received  him  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality  and  the  sight  of  the  robust, 
merry  boys  who  were  lying  on  the  floor  that 
evening  building  forts  and  castles  with  the 
wooden  blocks  which  Fra'bel  had  made  for 
them,  according  to  his  own  plan,  excited  the 
keenest  interest.  He  had  come  to  take  his 
brother  away ;  ])ut  when  he  saw  him  among 
other  happy  companions  of  his  own  age  com- 
plete the  finest  structure  of  all,  a  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral, it  seemed  almost  wrong  to  tear  the 
child  from  this  circle.  The  result  of  this  visit 
was  that  Langethal  decided  to  stay  at  Keilhau 
with  his  brother,  so  that  there  might  be  a  trio  of 
teachers,  and  a  great  gain  he  was  to  the  insti- 
tution, where  his  life  work  was  done.  More 
pupils  arrived  when  he  did  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed  in  November. 

"When  Fra?bel  first  came  to  Griesheim  he 
told  his  sister-in-law  that  he  wished  to  be  a 
father  to  her  orphaned  children,  a  statement 
which  she  interpreted  to  suggest  an  ultimate 
marriage  between  him  and  herself.  He,  how- 
ever, had  never  intended  it  in  that  sense,  and 
after  reaching  Keilhau  he  offered  himself  by 
letter  to  Henrietta  Hoffmeister  of  Berlin,  ask- 
ing that  she  would  give  her  life  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  educational  ideas  in  which  she 
had  shown  so  deep  an  interest  during  their 
inters'iew  in  the  museum.  She  received  his 
proposal  favorably,  but  her  father  made  ob- 
jection and  refused  to  give  her  any  dowry. 
The  record  says  that  "she  had  lived  all  her  life 
in  comfortable,  almost  afHuent  circumstances. 
But  she  relinquished  everything,  even  the  home 
of  which  she  was  the  light  and  joy,  a  dear 
mother  and  greatly  beloved  father  who  adored 
her,  to  devote  her  whole  life  and  being  to  the 
apostle  of  a  new  education,  whose  ideas  and 
schemes  had  elevated  her  soul  as  with  the  light 
of  divine  inspiration."  AVhen  the  widow  of 
Christolph  Fnebel  learned  of  the  engagement 
she  made  over  her  property  to  Friedrich,  and 
went  to  live  at  Valkstadt  in  June,  1818. 

The   wedding  occurred  September  20,  the 
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bride  being  thirty-eight  that  day,  and  the 
groom  two  years  younger.  She  brought  with 
her  to  Keilhau  au  adopted  daughter,  Ernestine 
Chrispine.  ''Never,"  says  one  Avriter,  "has 
man  found  a  better  helpmate  tlian  this  woman 
was  to  Fnebel.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  as- 
sistance of  tlie  Keilhau  teachers  and  their  edu- 
cational mission  with  her  whole  being  ;  made 
willingly  any  necessary  saerilice;  submitted 
willingly  to  every  privation ;  lived  through 
days  of  most  painful  struggles  with  poverty 
and  want,  and  did  this  all  with  a  courage  and 
devotion  that  was  a  shining  example  to  all  the 
women  who  have  since  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  realization  of  Frcebel's  ideas." 

In  order  to  do  exact  justice  to  Fran  Froebel, 
who  is  80  often  and  so  desei-vedly  praised,  it 
mny  be  necessary  to  add  this  quotation: 
"Frcebel's  wife  was  revered  and  beloved  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  whole  pedagogical  group 
and  )»y  Fru'bel  w^as  ever  treated  with  deepest 
tenderness  and  esteem.  Eye  witnesses  assert, 
however,  that  although  a  very  cajjable  woman 
she  was  not  perfectly  qualified  to  guide  the 
)ielm  of  so  large  and  composite  a  household 
with  sufficient  circumspection  and  tact,  and 
that  in  the  idea  of  'unity  of  life'  which  Fra^- 
bel  wished  to  realize  there  was  at  times  some- 
thing wanting,  in  spite  of  the  poetic, yes  idyllic 
ciiaiacter  of  the  lives  of  these  amiable  and 
nol)k'-ininded  idealists,  who  were  ready  to  be- 
come martyrs  to  their  philanthropic  and  pure 
principles." 

What  the  privations  endured  during  those 
years  really  were  we  can  hardly  conceive.  P'roe- 
l»el  says  :  "We  had  nf)w  a  severe  struggk;  for 
existence  for  the  whole  time,  up  to  1820.  With 
all  otn-  efforts  we  never  could  get  the  sciiool- 
house  enhirged ;  other  still  more  necessary 
buildings  had  to  be  erected  lirst."  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  straits  to  which  Frfebel  was  sub- 
j<'cted,  it  is  stated  by  an  associate,  who  had 
tiie  incident  from  his  own  lips,  that  at  one;  time 
during  his  early  struggles  to  put  the  school  on 
its  feet  ht^  had  to  live  foi-  a  week  on  two  large 
loaves  of  bread,  on  which  he  tirst  measured 
the  daily  portions  with  chalk  marks,  so  that 
he  sliciild  not  cut  off  more  than  the  allotted 
part.  \\v  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  long  journeys  on  foot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cause,  from  which  he  often  r(>turned 
with  bleeding  feet,  and  that  many  a  night  lie 
8lept  in  the  open  air  to  save  traveling  expenses 


and  then  gave  the  money  to  some  poor  child 
to  support  him  in  ihe  school. 

Shortly  after  Fro-liel's  marriage  the  father 
of  Middendorf  died,  and  he,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, devoted  the  whole  of  his  inheritance  to 
the  institution.  Early  in  the  year  1820  Ohris- 
tiau  Frtebel  decided  to  give  up  his  manufac- 
turing business  at  Osterode  and  join  the  com- 
munity with  his  wife  and  thi-ee  daughters,  the 
two  sons  being  already  members  of  the  school. 
He  also  invested  all  his  property  in  the  ven- 
ture. The  completion  of  the  schoolhouse  was 
now  pushed  with  zeal,  a  work  that  ended  in 
1822.  The  following  year  Johannas  Arnold 
Barop,  l)orn  at  Dortmand  in  1802,  a  nephew 
of  Middendorf  and  a  divinity  student  at  Halle, 
^nsited  Keilhau  and  decided  to  remain  as  a 
teacher,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  family.  He 
eventually  became  the  mainstay  of  the  whole 
enterprise. 

At  this  time  the  Keilhau  family  began  to 
enjoy  greater  comforts  in  life.  It  was  found 
that  "the  wonderful  enthusiasm  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  Avisdom  of  the  educational  methods 
employed,  had,  in  a  few  years,  made  the  aver- 
age ]>upil  of  the  Keilhau  school  so  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  average  pupil  of  all  other  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  country,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  rapidly  and  money 
l>egan  to  flow  more  freely  into  the  households 
of  all  the  teachers." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1826  that  both 
Middendorf  and  Langethal  were  married,  the 
former  choosing  for  his  wife  Albertine,the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Christian  Fra^bel,  and  his  com- 
rade taking  Ernestine  Chrispine,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Friedrich  Frosbel's  wife.  Barop 
married  Emilie,  Christian  Frcebel's  second 
daughter,  in  3<s2S,  and  the  third  one  in  due 
season  wedded  another  of  the  teachers. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  within  the  limits 
of  this  brief  narrative  to  give  the  full  history 
of  Froebel's  career  as  principal  of  the  Keilhau 
school.  But  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
institution  during  its  most  prosperous  days  un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  founder  we  mustC|uote 
from  the  reminiscences  of  Col.  Hermann  Von 
Arnswald,  who  was  a  pupil  there  for  three 
years  aliout  1824-2(5,  as  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  "Frwbel's  Letters."  He  says  tJiat 
when  ho  reached  the  school  Froebel  took  him 
iuimediately  to  the  boys,  with  whom  he  was 
soon  at  home,  so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  it 
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made  his  mother  feel  quite  sad  to  see  how 
c'iK'c'tful  her  lH)y  was  at  parting,  when  tears 
tilled  her  own  eyes. 

The  account  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  the 
domestic  life  of  tbe  institution  strict  order  had 
to  be  observed,  and  grrat  eare  Avas  taken  to 
pion)ote  j)ersonal  eleauliuess,  new  coiners  l)e- 
ing  examined  every  morning  before  breakfast 
to  see  that  there  was  no  lack  in  this  respect. 
And  woe  to  the  boy  who  was  reckoned  d(>ti- 
cient,  because  his  allowance  of  milk  for  break- 
fast was  cut  off,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with 
only  a  piece  of  bread.  This  reduction  of  ra- 
tions was  almost  the  sole  punishment  that  was 
det'tiird  necessary.  "Whoever deserved  correc- 
iion  was  sure  to  find  at  dinner  or  supper  a 
piece  of  bread  on  his  plate,  which  indicated 
that  he  nuist  pass  by  all  other  dishes  without 
tasting  them.  On  one  occasion  Von  Arnswald 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  eating  a  straw- 
berry, taken  from  the  supper  table  before  the 
meal  was  quite  ready.  Fra-bel  saw  the  act 
and  as  a  consequence  the  ominous  piece  of 
bread  was  put  on  his  plate.  The  boy  who  did 
any  damage  at  Keilliau  must  see  to  its  being 
n-paired  personally,  and  the  colonel  remembers 
one  luckless  fellow  who  having  carelessly  or 
mischievously  broken  a  window  had  to  take 
the  frame  on  his  back  for  live  miles  before  he 
could  get  it  mended. 

During  the  three  years  of  Col.  Von  Arns- 
wald's  stay  at  the  school  no  doctor  ever  set  foot 
there.  The  snuill  injuries  that  occurred  occa- 
sionally in  the  gynuiasium  were  always  cured 
by  the  boys'  mutual  helpfulness.  One  day 
when  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  climbing  rope 
his  strength  gave  out  and  he  slid  so  fasttotlie 
bottoii\  that  his  hands  were  badly  blistered  and 
he  could  not  dress  without  help  for  a  month. 
During  that  time  his  chum  cared  for  the 
wounded  members,  but  nobody  else  noticed  the 
mishap.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  school 
was  the  absence  of  all  vacations.  No  pupil 
ever  went  home  for  a  while  and  then  returned. 
But  a  tramj)  through  the  woods  extending  over 
several  days  was  repeatedly  made  during  the 
summer  season.  On  such  occasions  cofifee  and 
cakes  were  served,  and  the  birthdays  of  the 
teachers  joyfully  remembered.  Ordinarily  the 
pupils  drank  nothing  but  milk  and  water. 

The  anniversary  of  the  l)attle  of  Leipzig, 
the  loss  of  which  forced  Napoleon  to  withdraw 
his  armies  from  Germany,  was  always  cele- 


brated on  the  18th  of  October,  the  national 
sentiment  being  powerfully  developed.  A  big 
fire  was  lighted  on  the  mountain  top  that  even- 
ing, "and  Avhen  the  tlames  raised  their  golden 
tongues  skyward,  popular  and  patriotic  songs 
were  sung,  and  we  listened  to  the  inspiring 
words  of  our  teachers,  every  one  of  whom  had 
fought  through  the  wars  of  deliverance  as  a 
volunteer,  all  having  been  faithful  comiades 
in  the  service  of  the  great  fatherland." 

When  winter  came  it  brought  frequent 
sleigh  rides  on  the  ice,  and  the  boys  were  some- 
times called  out  of  bed  for  this  pastime.  On 
Christmas  eve  they  were  treated  to  poppy  soup, 
which  made  them  sleep  soundly  till  live  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  summoned  to 
a  short  religious  service,  gifts  were  distributed 
and  they  were  taken  to  church.  Col.  Von 
Arnswald  sums  up  his  story  with  these  signili- 
cant  words  :  "I  lived  at  Keilhau  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  went  home  to  the 
house  of  my  parents  healthy  in  soul  and  body. 
After  a  life  so  natural  and  so  completely  se- 
cluded from  all  the  injurious  impressions  of  the 
outside  world  there  could  not  have  been  any 
other  result  than  peifect  health." 

For  fourteen  years  Froebel  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Keilhau  school.  The  highest  num- 
ber of  pupils  during  that  time  seems  to  have 
been  about  sixty,  and  in  1829  it  dwindled  to 
five.  As  an  educational  experiment  it  was  in 
great  measure  a  real  success,  though  it  did  not 
reach  Frcebel's  ideal.  All  mental  requirements 
were  richly  provided  for,  and  his  own  views 
of  education  carried  out  as  far  as  time  would 
allow,  considering  the  imperative  necessity  of 
preparing  the  boys  for  the  University;  lint  the 
material  wants  were  met  with  great  dilliculty 
and  in  the  poorest  fashion.  "None  of  the  no- 
ble men  connected  with  the  school  had  in  the 
remotest  degree,"  says  one  writer,  "imagined 
what  great  sums  were  required  for  the  found- 
ing and  continuing  of  so  extensive  an  institu- 
tion as  they  had  in  viow,  and  were  expending 
little  by  little.  It  was  very  nearly  true  that 
they  shared  with  each  other,  lovingly  and  trust- 
ingly,all  they  possessed,  for  it  could  be  affirmed 
of  them  as  of  the  first  Christians  'No  one  said 
that  anything  was  his  own.'  " 

The  account  goes  on  to  relate,  "It  was  in 
vain  that  every  item  of  income  was  devoted 
to  the  common  use  and  that  each  one  joyfully 
brought  to  the  sacrifice  all  his  goods  and  chat- 
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tels,  his  inheritance  and  earnings."  Frcebel 
was  too  much  of  a  philantluopist  to  derive 
very  much  gain  from  the  pupils.  He  could 
not  turn  awny  an  orphan  or  the  child  of  a 
widow  meiely  hecause  only  half  could  be  paid 
to  him,  so  that  the  school,  well  filled  though 
it  was,  yielded  too  little  profit  to  enable  it  lo 
sustain  itself."  Moreover,  as  Emily  Shirreff 
points  out  in  her  biographical  sketch,  Froebel 
was  by  nature  a  man  in  whose  hands  material 
hiterests  could  not  \n-os])er.  He  had  no  prac- 
tical ability  of  any  kind  ;  and  being  engrossed 
with  the  ink'icst  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
cherished  views  which  had  become  a  ])art  of 
his  very  life,  he  was  proba])ly  less  fitted  tlian 
ever  to  calculate  and  dwell  upon  prudential 
and  economical  considerations. 

Barop  hiul  constantly  hoped  for  support  from 
his  well-to-do  family,  but  they  had  never  ap- 
proved of  his  connection  with  the  school  and 
finally  withdrew  from  liim  altogether.  Little 
by  little  all  sources  of  help  were  exhausted, 
while  the  needs  of  the  school  continually  grew. 
The  credit  of  the  managers  began  to  sink,  so 
that  "malevolence  followed  in  their  track  and 
suspicion  stalked  around  them  in  all  kinds  of 
deformity." 

Some  of  their  troubles  arose  from  political 
caiises.  Among  the  patriots  who  had  fought 
in  the  war  and  the  generation  of  IJniverj^ity 
students  which  came  after  them  there  was 
much  enthusiasm  for  German  luiity  and  liberty, 
and  here  and  there  not  a  little  wild  socialistic 
talk.  The  Keilhau  community  had  adopted  the 
German  dress,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  Prussian  government  became  sus- 
picious of  the  school  and  in  September,  1<S24, 
induced  the  local  prince  to  appoint  Superin- 
tendent Zeh  to  investigate  the  institute  and 
make  a  report  regarding  it. 

Tliis  ollicial  came  to  the  school  November 
23,  and  again  jVi arch  1st,  LS25,  and  the  vi'ry 
favorable  report  which  he  made  in  detail  is 
still  preserved,  and  a  pai't  of  it  is  worth 
quoting.  "I.  found  here,"  said  the  insjiector, 
"what  is  never  and  nowhere  shown  in  real  life, 
a  timely  and  closely  unite*!  family  of  some  sixty 
members,  living  in  qniet  liai-niony,  all  showing 
that  they  gladly  perforin  the  duties  of  their 
various  positions  ;  a  family  in  which,  because 
it  is  held  together  by  the  strong  iiand  of  mutual 
confidence,  and  because  every  member  seeks 


the  good  of  the  whole,  everything,  as  of  itself, 
thrives  in  happiness  and  love." 

' '  With  respect  and  hearty  affection  all  turn  to 
the  principal;  the  little  five  years  old  children 
cling  to  his  knees,  while  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues hear  and  honor  his  advice  with  the  con- 
fidence which  his  insight  and  experience  and  his 
indefatigable  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
desen^e ;  while  he  has  l)Ound  himself  to  his 
fellow-workers,  as  the  supports  and  pillars  of 
his  life  work,  which  to  him  is  truly  a  'holy 
work.' 

' '  Self  acti\aty  of  mind  is  the  first  law  of  the 
institution ;  therefore  the  kind  of  instruction 
given  there  does  not  make  the  young  mind  a 
strong  box  into  which  as  early  as  possible 
all  kinds  of  coin  of  the  most  different  values 
and  coinage,  such  as  are  now  current  in  the 
world,  are  stuffed  ;  but  slowly,  continuousl}', 
gradually  and  always  inwardly,  that  is  accord- 
ing to  a  connection  founded  upon  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  the  instruction  steadily 
goes  on,  without  any  tricks,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
so  well-adapted  to  the  child  and  his  needs  that 
he  goes  as  readily  to  his  learning  as  to  his  play . " 

This  report  was  made  to  the  local  prince  of 
Schwarzl;)urg-Rudolstadt,  and  of  course  he 
could  make  no  move  against  the  school  after 
such  a  report,  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  therefore 
he  directed  the  community  to  dress  like  other 
peoi)le  and  cut  their  hair,  a  very  Solomon's 
judgment,  says  Bowen,  for  there  was  nothing 
else  the  matter  with  them. 

But  the  agitation  which  led  to  this  report 
caused  nearly  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  to 
take  their  boys  away  from  it.  Moreover,  for 
years  troul)le  had  l)een  fermenting  from  within 
as  well  as  without.  One  of  the  teachers,  named 
Herzog,  set  himself  in  stubborn  opposition  to 
the  ])rincipal  and  drew  Fra^bel's  sister-in-law 
and  her  sons  to  his  side  of  the  controversy ; 
the  tiu'ee  nephews  quarreled  with  their  uncle 
and  left  in  liS24  ;  Herzog  soon  followed  and 
industriously  libelled  the  institute  for  some 
time. 

All  of  these  causes  placed  the  school  under 
a  tensporary  cloud.  In  writing  on  the  "Critical 
Moments  of  Fra^bel's  Life"  Barop  describes 
the  situation  with  a  graphic  pen.  "The  num- 
ber of  our  pupils, he  remaiks,  "had  diminished 
to  five  or  six,  and  consequently  the  vanish- 
ing   little    revenue    increased   the   burden  of 
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debts  to  a  height  that  made  us  dizzy.  From 
all  sides  creditors  ruslu'd  in,  urired  on  by  attor- 
neys, who  washed  tlu'ir  hands  in  our  misery. 
Frcebel  vanished  through  the  back  door  to  the 
mountain  when  the  duns  appeared  and  it  was 
left  to  Middendorf  to  quiet  most  of  them  in 
a  degree  which  only  he  can  believe  possible 
who  has  been  acquainted  with  Middeudorf's 
iutluence  over  man." 

For  a  time  relief  from  all  these  troubles  was 
promised  because  of  the  expected  help  of  the 
duke  of  Meiuingen.  Several  inrtiiential  friends 
of  the  Keilhau  work  called  his  attention  to  it 
and  as  a  result  he  sent  for  Fnebel  to  explain 
a  scheme  for  an  educational  institute  to  in- 
clude with  the  ordinary  "literary"  branches  in- 
struction in  carpentry,  weaving,  bookbind- 
ing and  tilling  the  ground.  Half  the  school 
hours  were  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  the  other 
half  were  to  be  occupied  by  some  sort  of  handi- 
work. This  plan  was  the  work  of  all  the  Keil- 
hau teachers  and  the  duke  was  nuich  pleased 
with  it.  He  proposed  to  place  the  estate  of 
Helba,  with  thirty  acres  of  land  and  a  yearly 
grant  of  some  five  hundred  dollars,  at  Fra^bel's 
disposal,  as  an  aid  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 
These  negotiations  began  in  1827,  and  it  was 
then  that  Frcebel  wrote  out  the  story  of  his  life 
previous  to  1816,  for  the  information  of  the 
duke.  This  record  breaks  otT  abruptly  and 
probably  was  never  presented  to  the  duke. 
Secret  influences  were  set  at  work  to  change 
the  duke's  purpose  regarding  the  new  educa- 
tional plans  and  his  right-hand  man  in  such 
matters,  fearing  lest  Froebel's  influence  should 
supplant  his  own,  did  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  industrial  school. 
Consequently  the  duke  proposed,  in  1831,  as 
a  compromise,  that  P>a}bel  begin  with  an  ex- 
perimental establishment  of  twenty-five  pupils. 
Frad)el  felt  that  he  had  been  betrayed  and  re- 
fused to  except  such  an  offer  or  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  duke. 

Meanwhile  F'ru'bel  had  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  the  celebrated  philosopher  Carl 
Krause,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
1822  two  articles  by  Frce>)el  describing  his 
work  at  Keilhau,  ^^hich  had  been  previously 
printed  in  anothei- form,  appeared  in  the  "Isis," 
a  noted  scientific  journal  edited  and  published 
by  Lorenz  Oken.  During  the  following  year 
Krause  contributed  an  article  to  the  same  pe- 
riodical  criticising    in  some  particulars  what 


Fro^bclhad^Titten.  The  latter  was  too  much 
occuj)ied  with  his  regular  work  to  give  the 
matter  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  five  years 
later,  under  date  of  March  24,  1828,  he  wrole 
Krause  a  long  letter  in  reply,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  atrip  to  Gottingen  by  Ficrbel  and 
JSlidileudorf  in  the  fall  of  that  year  that  they 
might  become  personally  ac(iiiainted  with 
Kraiise.  Long  discussions  on  education  took 
placeduring  this  celebrated  meeting  and  Krause 
made  Frcebel  familiar  with  the  works  of  Co- 
menius,  "and  introduced  him  to  the  whole 
learned  society  of  Gottingen,  where  he  made  a 
great  and  somewhat  jieculiar  im|tression." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  his  relations 
with  Krause  at  this  time  had  considerable  to 
do  in  shaping  Froebel's  future  course  in  re- 
spect to  the  kindergarten. 

As  soon  as  Fra'bel  decided  that  he  could  no 
longer  depend  on  the  duke  for  any  substantial 
help  he  went  to  Frankfort  to  discuss  hisdifli- 
culties  with  friends  in  that  city  and  this  step 
resulted  in  his  practically  relinquishing  the 
control  of  affairs  at  Keilliau,  although  he  spent 
many  months  of   his  subsequent  life  there. 

A  brief  review  of  Froebel's  writings  while  he 
was  principal  at  Keilhau  should  naturally  be 
included  in  the  account  of  this  period.  His 
first  published  essay  appeared  in  1S22,  the  title 
being,  "On  the  Universal  Gcrnuxn  Educational 
Institute  of  Rudolstadt,"  which  was  followed 
in  1823,  by  a  "Continuation  of  the  Account  of 
the  Universal  German  Educational  Institute  at 
Keilhau."  The  next  year  he  printed  a  jjaper 
on  "Christmas  at  Keilhau  ;"  "A  Christmas  Gift 
to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils  at  Keilhau,  to  the 
Friends  and  Members  of  the  Institute."  In 
182G  "The  Education  of  Man  "  was  brought 
out,  the  full  title  being  as  follows  :  "The  lulu- 
cation  of  Man,  The  Art  of  Education,  In- 
struction and  Training  Aimed  At  in  the  P^du- 
cational  Institute  at  Keilhau,"  written  by  its 
principal,  F.  W.  A.  Frabel,  Volume  I;  "To 
the  Beginning  of  Boyhood,  Keilhau,  1826." 
Published  by  the  Institute.  Sold  in  commission 
at  Leipzig  by  C.  F.Da'rtlling,  497  pages.  That 
same  year  Froebel  undertook  to  edit  and  pub- 
lish, at  Lcipziir  and  Keilhau,  "The  Family 
Weekly  Journal  of  Education."  In  speaking 
of  these  writings  one  editor  of  Froebel's  biogra- 
phy. P>milie  Michaelis.says  :  "Froibel  in  his 
unbusinesslike  way,  i)ublished  all  these  produc- 
tions privately.   They  came  out,  of  course,  un- 
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der  every  disadvantage,  and  could  only  reach 
the  hands  of  learned  persons,  and  those  to 
whom  they  were  really  of  interest  by  merely 
a  chance.  Further,  Fnx^bel,  as  has  already 
abundantly  appeared,  was  but  a  poor  author. 
His  stiff,  turgid  style  makes  his  works  in  many 
places  most  dilticultto  understand,  as  the  pre- 
sent translators  have  found  to  their  cost,  and 
he  was  therefore  pratically  unreadable  to  the 
general  pul)lic.  In  his  usual  self-absorbed 
fashion  he  did  not  perceive  these  deficiences 
of  his, nor  could  he  be  made  to  see  the  folly  of 
pi'ivate  publication.  Indeed,  on  the  contrar}^, 
he  dreamed  of  fabulous  sums  whicli  one  day  he 
was  to  reaUze  from  the  sale  of  his   works.     It 


is  needless  to  add  that  the  event   proved  very 
much  the  reverse." 

Thus  closes  an  important  period  of  fourteen 
years  in  Fro^bel's  life,  a  formative,  educating 
period,  like  all  those  which  had  gone  before. 
For  him  to  found  the  Keilliau  school,  an  insti- 
tution which  has  to  this  day  maintained  an  il- 
lustrious reputation, was  indeed  an  honor.  But 
Keilhau  did  more  ft)r  him  than  he  did  for  Keil- 
liau, it  disciplined  him  for  the  immortal  woik 
of  later  years.  Hatl  he  been  successful  as  its 
principal  he  would  have  been  content  with 
the  place  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  conse- 
quently the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 
the  kindergarten. 


1831— 1837— IN  SWITZERLAND. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1831, that  Frte- 
bel  went  to  Frankfort,  and  there  he  chanced  to 
meet  the  noted  musician  and  naturalist  Zavier 
Schnyder  of  Wartensee,  in  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne. He  told  this  new  actiuuintance  of  what 
he  had  tried  to  do  at  Keilhau  and  how  the  work 
had  resulted.  He  enlisted  his  sympathy  and 
"•exercised  upon  him  that  overpowering  influ- 
ence which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  creative 
minds."  Schnyder  appreciated  the  man  and 
his  efforts  and  we  are  told  that  he  fairly  begged 
Froebel  to  open  a  school  in  his  castle  at  War- 
tensee. The  offer  was  accepted  without  debate 
and  F'roibel  at  once  departed  for  Switzerland, 
taking  Ferdinand  Fro3"i)el,  tlie  oldest  son  of  his 
brother  Christian,  with  him,  Middendorf  as- 
suming the  helm  at  Keilhau  for  the  time  being. 
The  uncle  and  nephew  located  themselves  in 
the  castle  so  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal, 
wdth  its  splendid  library,  abundance  of  silver 
plate  and  elegant  furniture,  and  began  their 
school  with  a  few  peasant  children  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

But  obstacles  sprang  up  before  these  en- 
thusiasts had  really  secured  a  foothold  in  their 
new  quarters.  The  opposition  of  the  local 
clergy  against  the  "heretics"  and  foreigners 
was  from  th(!  first  pronounced  and  aggressive. 
It  prevented  pupils  coming  to  them  from  any 
distance  and  from  families  who  were  well-to-do, 
and  so  limited  their  income  by  the  narrowest 
bounds.  Jt  also  cans(>d  tlie  i)eoj)!e  al)Outthem 
to  harbor  the  continual  sus[)icion  tlnxt  they 
were  ready  to  do  something  which  would  in- 
jure the  community.     Added  to  the  hate  of  the 


priests,  according  to  some  writers,  was  the 
malevolence  of  Herzo2;,a  native  of  tliat  section, 
who  had  been  deposed  from  his  place  as  teacher 
at  Keilhau  some  years  previous,  because  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  a  promoter  of  strife. 
Moreover, the  teachers  found  their  rooms  in  the 
castle  very  inconvenient  for  school  purposes, 
but  the  owner  would  not  consent  to  addition 
or  alteration  on  any  account. 

Such  was  their  condition  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months,  when  Barop  joined  them,  having 
tramped  there  from  Keilhau, where  their  friends 
had  become  concerned  about  them  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  messenger  to  I'eport  how  they 
were  faring.  He  remained  in  Switzerland  more 
than  a  year.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  three 
friends  were  sitting  in  a  hotel  near  Wartensee, 
talking  about  their  ditliculties  with  some  strang- 
ers who  happened  to  be  there,  and  the  con- 
versation was  overheard  by  some  business  men 
from  the  neighboring  town  of  Willisau,  who 
became  nnich  interested  in  what  was  said. 
They  went  home  and  reported  what  Froebel 
and  his  associates  were  trying  to  do  in  the 
interest  of  education,  and  soon  an  invitation 
came  from  twenty  families  in  Willisau  to  re- 
move the  school  to  that  place.  An  associa- 
tion was  formed  to  support  it  and  a  building 
which  resembled  a  castle  was  secured  for  it, 
by  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  canton. 
Some  forty  pupils  entered  the  school  as  soon 
as  it  was  relocated  and  for  a  time  prosperity 
seemed  assured. 

But  the  fury  of  the  priests  blazed  out  afresh 
and  the  teachers  went  about  in  fear  of  their 
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lives.  On  one  occasion  during  a  church  fes- 
tival a  fanatical  Capuchin  monk  made  such 
a  fierce  speech  against  tlioin  that  everylHuly 
present  expected  that  a  riot  nuist  result.  While 
the  tirade  was  going  on  Fra'bel  stood  in  the 
crowd  directly  facing  the  monk,  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle  or  changing  a  feature,  and  his 
two  associates  appeared  equally  oblivious  to 
their  danger.  Strange  to  relate,  no  hand  was 
raised  against  the  heretics, and  after  the  monk 
had  disappeared  they  passed  quietly  through 
the  threatening  mob. 

Barop  resolved  to  procure  protection  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
the  mayor,  who  advised  that  a  public  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  be  held,  as  a  means  of 
winning  popular  esteem.  It  occurred  on  a  beau- 
tiful autumnal  day,  being  attended  by  a  great 
crowil  from  different  cantons,  and  a  number 
of  otticials.  It  began  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continued  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
closing  with  games  and  gymnastic  exercises 
by  the  whole  school.  It  was  a  great  success 
in  every  way,  and  as  a  result  glowing  speeches 
about  the  school  were  made  in  the  council  of 
the  canton  and  that  body  voted  to  let  the  castle 
to  Fro-'bel  and  his  associates  at  a  low  rate  and 
to  expel  from  the  canton  the  monk  who  had 
attacked  them.  A  little  later,  in  1833,  Bai-op 
returned  to  Keilhau  and  became  its  principal. 
Gradually  he  raised  the  financial  standing  of 
the  school,  continuing  there  till  his  death, 
many  years  later,  and  handing  it  down  to  his 
son,  the  present  principal. 

Just  before  Barop  decided  to  return  to  Keil- 
hau a  deputation  of  citizens  came  from  Berne 
to  invite  Frcebel  to  organize  an  orphanage  at 
Burgdorf,  in  addition  to  his  work  at  Willisau, 
and  he  accepted  the  task  on  condition  that  other 
pupils  should  be  admitted  besides  oiphans. 
Middendorf  came  from  Keilhau  to  take  the 
place  of  Barop,  locating  at  Willisau  with  Ferdi- 
nand Froebel,  while  Friedrich  Frcebel  and  his 
wife  took  up  the  new  enterprise  at  Burgdorf. 
In  connection  with  the  regular  instruction  given 
at  the  orphanage  Froebel  was  required  to  con- 
duct what  was  called  a  Repetitive  Course  for  the 
teachers  of  the  canton.  They  were  given  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  from  their  regular 
duties  once  in  two  years,  during  which  time 
they  were  gathered  at  Burgdorf  for  special 
study.  Concerning  this  period  in  Frabel's  life 
Barop  writes  as  follows  :  "Fra-bel  had  to  pre- 


side over  the  debates  and  to  conduct  the  studies 
which  were  pursued  in  common.  His  own  ob- 
servations and  the  remarks  of  the  teachers 
brought  to  him  a  new  conviction  that  all 
school  education  was  as  yet  without  a  proper 
foundation,  and  that,  until  the  education  of  the 
nursory  was  reformed, nothing  solid  and  worthy 
could  l)e  attained.  The  necessity  of  training 
gifted,  capable  mothers  occupied  his  soul,  and 
the  importance  of  the  education  of  childhood's 
earliest  years  became  more  evident  to  him  than 
ever.  He  determined  to  set  forth  fully  his 
ideas  on  education,  which  the  tyranny  of  a 
thousand  opposing  circumstances  had  always 
prevented  him  from  working  out  in  their  com- 
pleteness ;  or  at  all  events  to  do  this  as  regards 
the  earliest  years  of  man,  and  then  to  win  over 
the  world  of  women  to  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plans." 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  at  Burgdorf  the 
health  of  Frau  Froebel  broke  down  and  the  doc- 
tors ordered  her  to  seek  another  climate.  In 
June,  1836,  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ber- 
lin, the  immediate  cause  of  the  journey  being 
the  death  of  her  mother  and  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  some  matters  i)ertaining  to  her  inlieri- 
tance.  While  he  tarried  at  Berlin  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  all  his  educational  efforts 
made  a  deeper  impress  than  ever  before  on 
Froebel's  mind.  There  it  was  that  his  hours  of 
musing  were  occupied  with  the  plan  which  was 
taking  shape  for  the  early  education  of  little 
children.  It  was  now  clear  to  him  that  the 
earliest  childhood  is  the  most  important  time 
for  human  development,  and  that  in  the  child's 
behalf  play  as  his  first  activity,  must  be  spirit- 
ualized and  systematically  treated. 

He  naturally  felt  tliat  his  native  Germany 
was  the  country  in  which  to  work  out  these 
ideas  and  he  never  returned  to  Switzerland. 
Langethal  went  from  Keilhau  to  take  Fra-ljcl's 
place,  and  for  a  time  he  and  Ferdinand  Froe- 
bel were  directors  of  the  Burgdorf  school. 
Then  Langethal  left  it  to  take  charge  of  a  girls' 
school  at  Berne,  and  not  long  after  Ferdinand 
Fra'bel  died,  being  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
whole  community.  The  W^illisau  institute  was 
given  up  also,  INIiddendorf  returning  to  his 
family  at  Keilhau, and  tluis  it  liappened  that  the 
educational  ex[ieriment  in  Switzerland  lasted 
only  a  few  years  and  met  with  but  limited 
success,  compared  with  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal effort  that  it  cost. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  EDITION. 
i837-i844~BLANKENBURG. 


Aftek  a  feAT  months,  in  1<S37,  Frabcl  and 
liis  wife  came  to  Keilbaii  once  more,  and 
there  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten  burst  npon 
him.  lie  wrote  at  once  to  Berlin  for  his  hrst 
materials  for  the  plays  and  occupations,  nnd 
selected,  with  tlie  help  of  his  friend  Barop,  Avho 
was  the  principal  of  the  Keilhau  school,  the 
neighboring  village  of  Blankenburg,  a  little 
souih-west  of  Keilhau,  for  the  launching  of  his 
new  cnterin'it^e,  a  jilace  which  he  felt,  on  ac- 
count of  its  licaltliy  location,  would  make  the 
best  home  for  his  invalid  wife. 

In  giving  an  account  of  these  days  Barop 
writes  as  follows  :  "When  Fra'bel  came  back 
from  Beilin  the  idea  of  an  institution  for  little 
children  Avas  fully  formed  in  him.  I  rented 
him  a  locality  in  the  neighltoring  lUankenburg. 
For  a  long  time  he  could  lind  no  name  for  his 
cause.  INliddendorf  and  I  Avere  one  day  walk- 
ing to  l^Uinkenburg  Avith  him  OAcr  the  Steiger 
Pass.  lie  kept  on  repeating,  "Oh,  if  1  could 
only  find  a  name  for  my  youngest  child." 
Blankenburg  lay  at  our  feet  and  he  Avalked 
moodily  toAvard  it.  Suddenly  he  stood  still  as 
if  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  his  eyes  grew  avou- 
derfully  liright.  Then  he  shouted  to  the  moun- 
tain so  that  it  echoed  to  the  four  winds,  'Eu- 
reka, Kindergarten  shall  the  institution  be 
called.'"  This  was  literally  a  "mountain  mo- 
ment" in  his  life,  a  brief  period  of  inspiration 
which  counted  for  luore  than  months  of  every- 
day existence.  After  finding  the  right  name 
Fr(ebel  detei mined  to  make  an  effort  to  ])nt  the 
whole  establishment  atlilankenburgon  a  satis- 
factory liuancial  basis  and  include  in  it  a  train- 
ing college  in  Avhich  Avomen  teachers  should  be 
shown  hoAV  to  deal  with  little  children  up  to  the 
age  of  seven. 

The  house  where  Frcebel  lived  and  labored 
at  Blaukenburg  remains  to-day  as  it  appeared 
tlicn,  a  large,  uuattractiA'e,  three-story  structure 
on  the  hillside.  It  is  still  used  for  school  pur- 
poses and  1  tears  on  the  frf)nt  a  tablet  of  I)Iack 
and  gold  Avith  these  words  :  "Friedrich  Frcebel 
Established  His  First  Kindergarten  Here  on 
the  28th  of  -June,  IHiO."  This  date  is  chosen 
because  it  was  a  festival  day  in  all  that  region, 
commemorating  the  four  hnndredtii  anniversary 
of  the  discoA^cry  of  printing,  which  was  cele- 


brated in  common  by  the  schools  of  Blanken- 
burg and  Keilhau,  Froebel  being  the  orator  of 
the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  be- 
gan the  kindergarten  work  soon  after  locating 
at  Blankenburg. 

To  Col.  Von  Arnswald  we  are  indebted  for 
a  glim[)se  of  the  Blankenburg  kindergarten  as 
it  appeared  in  1839.  "Arriving  at  the  place," 
he  Avrites,  "I  found  my  Middendorf  seated  by 
the  pump  in  the  market-place,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  little  children.  Going  near  them  I 
saw  that  he  AA'as  engaged  inmeuding  the  jacket 
of  a  ])oy.  By  his  side  sat  a  little  girl  busy 
with  thread  and  needle  upon  another  piece  of 
clothing ;  one  boy  had  his  feet  in  a  backet  of 
water  washing  them  carefully  ;  other  girls  and 
boys  were  standing  around  attentively  looking 
upon  the  strange  pictures  of  real  life  before 
them,  and  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  to 
interest  them  peisonally.  Our  meeting  was  of 
the  most  cordial  kind,  but  Middendorf  did  not 
interrupt  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
'Come,  children,'  he  cried,  'let  us  go  into  the 
garden  !'  and  with  loud  cries  of  joy  the  crowd 
of  little  men  followed  the  splendid  looking,  tail 
man  Avith  willing  feet,  running  all  around  him." 

"The  garden  was  not  a  garden, howcA^er,  but 
a  barn  Avith  a  small  room  and  an  entrance  hall. 
In  the  entrance  Middendorf  Avelcomed  the  chil- 
dren and  played  with  them  an  all-round  game, 
ending  in  the  flight  of  the  little  ones  into  the 
room  where  CA-ery  one  of  them  sat  down  in  his 
place  on  the  bench  and  took  hold  of  his  gift 
box.  Then  for  half  an  hour  they  were  all  very 
busy  with  their  blocks,  and  then  the  summons 
came,  'Come,  children,  let  us  spring  and 
spring,'  and  when  the  game  was  finished  they 
went  away  full  of  joy  and  life,  CA^ery  one  pass- 
ing by  liis  dear  friend  and  teacher  and  giAnng 
him  his  little  hand  for  a  grateful  goodbye."  And 
then  the  colonel  adds:  "I  shall  never  forget 
this  image  of  the  first  kindergarten,  so  lovable 
and  cheerful.  I  preserved  it  all  in  my  memory 
and  used  it  all  as  a  pattern,  when  in  time  I 
had  occasion  to  establish  an  educational  gar- 
den in  my  own  home." 

NcA'ertheless,  Fro-bel  and  Middendorf  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Blank- 
enburg people  to  merely  allow  them  to  haA^e  anv 
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intercourse  with  the  little  children,  because  the 
parents  thoii<xht  that  the  tt'acliintjj  a  cliilil  to 
play  "would  lalp  to  make  hhn  a  sluggard  and  a 
loafer.  But  the  two  earnest  ])ioneer8  persisted 
in  their  labor  of  love  and  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  local  jiri'judice  to  a  certain  extent. 
Fnebel  had  begiiu  the  pulilicalion  c»f  a  Sunday 
paper  the  year  before  •which  he  called  "Seeds, 
Buds  and  Fruits  out  of  Life,  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  United  Families."  It  bore  the  motto, 
''Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children."  But  he 
did  not  confine  his  work  to  Blankenburg  or  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  January,  1839, 
we  And  him  giving  a  kindergarten  address  at 
Dresden,  where  the  Queen  of  Saxony  was  ])res- 
ent,  and  a  month  later  he  gave  another  at  Leip- 
zig. Soon  after  he  was  called  to  ])repden  to 
further  explain  the  system  and  Middendoif  and 
Adolf  Frankenberg  went  with  him.  The  visit 
evidently  lasted  some  time  and  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  kindergarten  in  that  city, 
which  was  taught  by  Frau  Frankenberg,  who 
thus  became  the  first  woman  kindergartner,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn. 

While  Fra'bel  was  at  Dresden  his  wife  died. 
May  13,  1839.  She  was  one  of  those  rare 
women  who  served  an  idea  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifice,  that  of  her  life.  Although 
mourning  her  loss  sincerely  he  did  not  pause 
in  his  work,  but  soon  after,  at  Hamburg,  re- 
peated what  be  had  said  at  Dresden.  Month 
by  month  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten  grew 
clearer  in  Froebel's  mind,  so  that  in  1840,  at  the 
Guttenberg  festival,  which  the  schools  of 
Blankenburg  and  Keilhau  celebrated  in  com- 
mon, he  was  able  to  present  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  nny  which  he  had  pre- 
viously entertained,  one  which  he  hoped  to  carry 
out  with  the  help  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
On  the  first  day  of  May  he  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  public  to  help  him  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten training  school,  the  special  feature  of 
his  scheme  being  the  proposition  that  each 
person  interested  in  the  enterprise  should  take 
one  or  more  shares  in  it,  each  share  having  the 
value  of  ten  dollars.  His  address  at  the  fes- 
tival of  June  28th  was  largely  devoted  to  ad- 
vocating tlie  plan  and  was  directed  chiefly  to 
the  ladies  who  wtre  present  on  that  occasion. 

Some  idea  of  this  speech  can  be  gained  by 
the  closing  words  :  "Therefore,  I  dare,"  said 
he,  "confidently  to  invite  you  who  areherepre- 
sent,    honorable,    noble   and  discreet  matrons 


and  maidens,  and  through  yon  and  with  you  all 
women,  young  and  oUl  of  our  fatherland,  to 
assist  in  your  subscription  in  tlie  founding  of  au 
educational  system  for  tlie  nurture  of  little  chil- 
dren, which  sliall  be  named  Kindergarten,  on 
account  of  its  itmer  life  and  aim,  and  German 
Kindergarten  on  account  of  its  spirit.  Do  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  apparent  cost  of  the  shares ; 
for  if  in  your  housekeeping  or  by  your  industry 
you  can  spare  only  five  pennies  daily,  from  the 
presunii)tive  time  of  the  first  jiayment  until  the 
end,  the  ten  dollars  is  paid  at  the  last  pay- 
ment. Do  not  let  yourself  be  kept  from  the 
actual  claims  of  tlie  plan  by  the  comteniiUible 
objection    'Of  what  use  to  us  is  it  all?' 

"Already  the  idea  of  furthering  the  proper 
education  of  the  child  through  appropriate  fos- 
tering of  the  instinct  of  activity,  acts  like  light 
and  warmth,  imperceptiljly  and  beneficently, 
on  the  well-being  of  families  and  citizens  ;  for 
good  is  not  like  a  heavy  stone  which  only  acts 
and  is  perceived  when  it  is  pressed  ;  no,  it  is 
like  water,  air  and  light,  which  invisibly  flows 
from  one  place  to  another,  awakening,  water- 
ing, fertilizing,  nourishing  what  is  concealed 
from  the  searching  eye  of  man — even  slumbers 
in  our  own  breasts,  unsuspected  by  ourselves. 
Good  is  like  a  spark  which  shines  far  and  i>oints 
out  the  way.  Therefore,  let  us  all,  each  in  his 
own  way,  advance  what  our  hearts  recognize 
as  good,  the  care  of  young  children. 

"Do  you  ask  for  the  profits  of  your  invest- 
ment, the  dividends  on  your  shares  ?  Open  your 
eyes  impartially, your  hearts  also  ;  there  is  more 
in  it  than  we  have  represented  in  the  plan  of  the 
undertaking.  Oh,  is  the  beautiful  any  the  less 
a  gift  and  a  real  value  in  our  life  because  it 
passes  away  easily  ?  Is  the  true  any  the  less 
a  gift  because  it  is  unseen  and  only  the  spirit 
observes  it?  And  shall  we  Cf>uiit  for  nothing 
the  reaction  on  the  family  and  the  happiness 
of  the  children  in  joy  of  heart  and  peace  oi 
mind?  You  can  enjoy  these  great  gifts  in  full 
measure  ;  for  they  are  the  fruit  of  you!-co-o])era- 
tion,  the  fruits  of  the  garden  whiciiyou  estab- 
lish and  care  for,  the  fruits  of  your  property. 
Besides,  is  it  not  almost  more  than  this  to  take 
the  lead  and  stand  as  models  for  a  whol.i  coun- 
try, to  advance  the  happinessof  childhood  and 
the  well-being  of  families, of  the  whole  nation  ?" 
AVe  are  told  that  as  a  result  of  this  speech  Froe- 
bel's hearers  were  greatly  moved  and  that 
they  did  not  separate  without  pledging  a  goodly 
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sum    to    advance  the  spread    of    the  German 
Kindergarten. 

This  success  was  only  temporary,  for  while 
Frtebel  and  Middendorf  were  able  to  overcome 
in  a  measure  the  local  prejudice  against  their 
system  of  education  for  3'ouug  children  the 
parents  kept  insisting  that  they  were  doing  the 
educators  a  great  favor  in  allowing  them  to 
spend  their  time  on  the  children,  and  were 
far  from  thinking  that  kindergartners  ought 
to  he  paid  for  the  services  rendered.  Froebel 
was  able  to  get  the  municipality  to  grant  him 
the  free  use  of  a  place  in  which  to  do  work. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  he  must 
seek  a  broader  field  and  take  up  the  task  of 
educating  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
new  educational  system.  Consequently  the 
institution  at  Blankenburg  was  given  up  in 
1844  and  Froebel  determined  to  travel  about 
Germany  and  expound  his  views,  taking  with 
him  his  faithful  and  eloquent  friend  Midden- 
dorf. In  order  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  appre- 
ciation glinmiering  here  and  there  into  a  clear 


flame  by  the  breath  of  his  own  never-failing 
enthusiasm,  he  proposed  to  visit  all  the  large 
cities.  But  before  setting  out  on  this  pil- 
grimage, in  1843,  he  published  the  "Mutter 
Und  Kose-Lieder,"  abook which  was  destined 
to  become  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works, 
the  song  and  picture  book  for  mothers  and 
little  children.  "Traveling  through  the  coun- 
try, "says  Elizabeth  Harrison,  "Froibel  listened 
to  the  cradle  songs  and  stories  which  the  Ger- 
man housewives  told  to  their  children.  He 
noticed  how  the  little  children  are  constantly 
in  motion,  how  they  delight  in  movement,  how 
they  use  their  senses,  how  quickly  they  observe 
and  how  they  invent  and  contrive.  And  he 
said  to  himself,  'I  can  convert  the  children's 
activities,  energies,  amusements,  occupations, 
all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  instrumental 
for  my  purpose,  and  transfer  play  into  work. 
This  work  will  be  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  The  conception  1  have  gained 
from  the  children  themselves  ;  they  have  taught 
me  how  I  am  to  teach  them.'  " 


1844— 1849— WANDERINGS  ABOUT  GERMANY. 


In  the  summer  of  1 844  Froebel  and  Midden- 
dorf started  out  on  their  missionary  tours  for 
the  propagation  of  the  kindergarten,  which  were 
destined  to  continue  a  number  of  years  and  ex- 
tend over  a  considerable  area.  They  visited 
in  succession  Frankfort,  Heidleberg,  Darm- 
stadt, Cologne,  Carlsruhe,  and  Stuttgart.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  Froebel  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Louise  Levin  who  subsequently 
became  his  second  wife.  The  history  of  this 
woman  is  an  interesting  story  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  attracted  to  the  kindergarten  or  its 
literature.  Louise  Levin  was  born  at  Marien- 
vorstadt,  a  suburb  of  Osterode,  in  the  Harz 
mountains,  April  15,  1815.  Her  father  was  a 
tanner  and  across  the  street  from  his  house 
lived  Christian  Froebel,  brother  of  Friedrich, 
a  si)inner  and  d^^er  of  linen  thread  and  the  owner 
of  a  factory.  His  children  were  the  first  play- 
mates of  little  Louise,  outside  of  her  own 
household. 

In  her  later  years  Frau  Froebel  has  written  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  Friedrich 
Froebel,"  which  includes  an  outline  of  the  story 
of  her  early  life.  She  says  that  Christian  Froe- 
bel was  a  busy  man  in  those  days,  but  that  he 
found  time  for  mental  culture  as  well  as  an 


earnest  and  loving  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
husband  and  father.  Also  that  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  a  thorouo-h  education 
and  that  it  was  his  great  desire  to  procure 
more  for  his  children  in  that  respect  than  he 
himself  had  enjoyed.  Friedrich  always  had 
great  influence  in  his  brother's  family,  and  the 
narrative  relates  that  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
as  well  as  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Louise,  looked  forward  to  his  visits  as  a  treat. 
It  was  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  in  1816, 
when  she  was  eighteen  months  old,  that  Froebel 
first  met  her.  He  had  recently  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  min- 
eralogical  museum  at  Berlin,  and  resolved  to 
open  a  school  at  Griesheim.  But  he  wanted 
more  ])upils  than  this  one  family  afforded  and 
so  visited  his  brother  at  Osterode,  to  persuade 
him  to  let  his  two  sons  join  their  cousins  at 
Griesheim.  A  little  later  the  school  was  moved 
to  Keilhau,  and  in  1820  Christian  Froebel  and 
his  family  went  there  to  live. 

Concerning  this  change  Frau  Froebel  writes  : 
"I  was  five  years  old  when  our  dear,  faithful 
friends  removed  from  our  neighborhood.  Well 
do  I  remember  my  brothers'  and  sisters'  sorrow 
at  departing  ;  my  grief  was  more  speedily  as- 
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dauged  by  a  legacy  of  all  the  toys  left  in  the 
forstikt'ii  nursery  over  the  wuy."  She  soon  be- 
gan to  exchiuige  letters  ^vith  Klsie  Fra'hel,  Avho 
was  two  years  older,  although  at  lirst  her  baby 
hand  had  to  be  guided  by  tluit  of  a  more  ma- 
ture sister.  We  are  told  that  tliey  sent  tlowcrs 
to  eaeli  other,  exchanged  garden  seeds,  au<l  in 
sinnlar  ways  kept  alive  the  friendship  of  former 
years.  In  due  time  the  boys  of  the  Fnebel 
family  paid  a  visit  to  the  Levins,  and  Louise 
was  much  attracted  to  them,  as  they  appeared 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  her  ordinary  boy 
playmates.  Tlien  her  brothers  were  allowed  an 
outing  at  Keilhau,  and  on  their  return  tliey 
were  constantly  talking  aliout  the  happy  life  of 
the  boys  who  were  at  school  there,  and  of  the 
kindness  of  ''Uncle  Fra'bel,"  meaning  Fried- 
i-ich,  to  them.  They  also  brought  back  with 
them  many  things  which  the  pupils  there  had 
given  them  as  samples  of  their  own  handiwork, 
models  of  toys,  furniture  and  machines,  cut  out 
from  wood  or  cardboard  and  pasted  together. 

Louise  Levin  endured  many  hardships  in  her 
early  days.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
thirteen,  hor  two  brothers  were  left  widowers 
with  children  to  care  for  within  a  few  years 
after  they  were  married,  and  her  eldest  sister 
lost  her  husband  in  the  prime  of  life.  All  of 
these  families  looked  to  her  for  help  in  the 
midst  of  their  troubles,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
was  thirty  years  old  that  she  was  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  home  circle.  As  for  her  educa- 
tion, she  tells  ns  that  it  was  "neither  better 
nor  worse  than  that  of  most  girls  at  that  time, 
the  chief  female  accomplishment  of  that  day 
being  skill  in  various  domestic  arts." 

Finding  herself  no  longer  indispensable  to 
her  relatives  Louise  Levin  felt  that  she  must 
make  herself  indispensable  to  some  one,  to  fill 
a  breach  and  have  an  object  in  life.  Fran 
Middendorf  had  lately  been  visiting  her  and 
invited  her  to  come  to  Keilhau.  "With  the 
words  of  invitation  ringing  in  her  ears  she 
wrote  a  letter  offering  her  services  to  thecom- 
nmnity  and  received  an  inmiediate  answer  urg- 
ing her  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  at  once  become 
a  working  member  of  the  household.  This  was 
in  June,  184.'),  and  wlion  Louise  joined  the 
family  it  included  three  daughters  of  Christian 
Froebel,  Frau  Middendorf,  Frau  Barop  and 
Fraulein  Elsie  Fra'bel,  her  former  correspond- 
ent. Froebel  himself  was  then  living  in  tho 
neighborhood,  but  did  not  make  his  home  in  the 


school  building.  But  he  called  to  see  Louise 
soon  after  her  arrival,  and  gave  her  much 
friendly  counsel,  wliich  she  remembered  well 
and  rendered  useful  in  her  relations  and  duties 
to  those  around  her. 

In  1840  Fra-bel  and  Middi'iidurt  maile  a 
journey  similar  to  the  one  undertaken  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  it  was  apparently  barren  of  re- 
sults, just  as  the  former  trip  had  l>een.  Dis- 
couraged with  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
men  and  professional  teaclu-is  in  general,  Fra'- 
bel hencefortli  more  than  ever  addressed  him- 
self to  women,  mothers  and  teachers,  with  in- 
creasing enthusiasm.  In  the  summer  of  1847 
he  gave  an  exhil)ition  of  games  at  a  meeting 
at  Quetz  near  Halle.  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing one  of  liis  converts  decided  to  add  a  kin- 
dergarten to  her  liigh  school  for  girls  at  Ham- 
burg and  toemploy  ]\I iddendorf's daughter  Al- 
vine  as  the  kindergartner.  But  before  this 
])lan  could  be  carried  out  it  was  deemed  best 
for  her  to  take  a  course  with  Frabel,  and  Louise 
Levin  determined  to  join  his  training  class  at 
the  same  time.  Consequently  both  of  them  be- 
came his  pupils  during  the  winter  of  1847-1848. 

About  this  time  Fra'bel  drew  up  the  pro- 
spectus of  an  institution  which  he  proposed  to 
form  for  the  training  of  the  masses  and  the 
educators  of  children.  In  this  prospectus  he 
says  :  "It  is  very  desirable  that  young  maidens 
entering  the  institution  should  have  a  good 
school  education.  Thej'  ought  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  years  old  and  healthy  and  full  grown. 
The  age  fioiii  seventeen  to  twenty  odd  years 
seems  best  for  this  training.  More  important 
than  school  education,  however,  is  the  girlish 
love  of  childhood,  an  ability  to  occui)y  herself 
with  children,  as  well  as  a  serene  and  joyful 
view  of  life  in  general.  There  ought  also  to  be 
a  love  of  play  and  occupation,  a  love  and  ca- 
])acity  for  singing.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  purity  of  intentions  and  a  lovely,  womanly 
disposition  are  essential  requisites.  The  fuller 
the  educational  accc»mplislunents  of  a  lady  all 
the  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  will  be  her 
progress  in  the  science. 

"The  means  at  the  disposal  of  those  willing 
to  take  the  course  are  generally  so  limited  as 
to  compel  a  curtailment  of  the  time  of  study  to 
six  months.  Nothing  but  inexorable  necessity 
could  have  enforced  such  a  reduction  of  time, 
rendering  next  to  impossi])le  the  acfjuisition  of 
even  such   knowledge  as  is    absolutely  indis- 
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pensable.  Every  part  of  the  course  must  be 
shoitcDcd  too  much  in  order  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  end  at  all.  The  entire  scheme 
is  made  up  with  a  consciousness  thatthepupils 
themselves  must  liU  the  gaps  in  their  develop- 
ment and  by  incessant  industry  and  sponta- 
neous labor  work  out  and  perfect  the  ideas  and 
piiuci[)les  mentioned  in  the  course.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  reaching  the  goal  desired  in 
so  short  a  time  unless  a  i)upii  will  give  her  whole 
mind,  and  give  it  determinedly  and  persever- 
ingly,  to  study. 

''But  this  is  not  sufHcient  unless  the  pupil  has 
also  learned  to  observe  and  study  the  phenom- 
ena of  her  own  life  and  activity,  and  thereby 
learned  to  observe  and  guide  the  life  and  ac- 
tivity of  children.  In  this  direction  the  study 
of  the  kindergarten  ought  to  be  continuous. 
A  complete  education  for  bringing  up  and  edu- 
cating children  ought  to  make  the  pupil  theo- 
retically and  practically  conversant  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  child  concerning  its  bodily 
(dietetic)  and  mental  (pedagogic)  needs  from 
the  cradle  to  school  age.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  normal  school  pupil  ought  also  to  be  en- 
abled to  impart  a  good  i)reparation  for  the  first 
grade  of  the  elementary  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  in- 
clude this  branch  in  a  short  course  of  only  six 
months.  A  second  course  is  necessary  to  give 
time  enough  for  that  kind  of  teaching.  In 
either  case,  however,  success  cannot  be  com- 
pleted, unless  the  pupil  on  entering  the  normal 
school  is  sutlicieutly  prepared  as  regards  her 
school  education,  her  maturity  of  character  and 
good  judgment.  Such  efficient  preliminary 
preparation  will  alone  enable  the  pupil  to  avail 
herself  of  all  the  suggestions  offered  during  the 
course,  and,  after  leaving  the  school,  to  con- 
tinue tlie  stud}',  reflect  and  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finishing  her  own  education." 

The  idea  of  Krad)el  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  taking  the  kindergarten  course  in  six  months 
will  douhtless  seem  an  a])surdity  to  many  kin- 
dergartners  to-day.  But  their  adverse  judg- 
ment will  ])e  somewhat  modified  when  we  come 
to  review  the  proposed  daily  schedule  given  in 
the  ]n'ospectus  of  his  training  school,  which 
laid  out  woi'k  for  the  whole  day , from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  bedtime.  Urst  came  the  morning 
service  and  a  jeligious  lesson  which  attempted 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas  in 
the  child  and  thereby  to  indicate  a  method  of 


awakening  truly  religious  sentiments  in  the  little 
ones.  At  nine  o'clock  the  regular  school  day 
opened.  The  hour  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  w^as 
spent  in  teaching  "the  science  of  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  the  evolution  of  the  child  ;  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  child  and  the  re- 
quirements of  his  nursing  and  his  education." 
During  the  two  hours  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock 
the  principles  which  had  been  taught  theoreti- 
cally the  preceding  hour  were  practically  de- 
monstrated. These  demonstrations  were  sup- 
posed to  embrace  practical  exercises  in  personal 
intercourse,  appropriate  language  in  talking 
with  the  children,  accompanying  the  singing 
with  the  appropriate  practice  of  the  senses  and 
limbs."  The  specific  relations  between  these 
exercises  and  the  unfolding  of  the  soul  life  of 
the  child  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
the  social  whole  were  successfully  pointed  out. 
The  Mutter  Und  Kose-Lieder  served  as  a  text- 
book in  these  lessons. 

The  afternoon  lesson  began  at  two  o'clock. 
Till  four  o'clock  the  gifts  and  occupations  were 
handled.  Seven  small  text-books  were  used, 
and  it  was  Froebel's  intention  to  make  clear  at 
every  point  the  manifold  relations  between  the 
occupations  and  his  gifts  and  the  labors  of  man 
in  contact  with  the  circumstances  of  nature  and 
events  in  life.  The  hour  from  six  until  seven 
was  spent  in  practicing  the  occupations  and 
games  that  had  been  taken  up  during  the  day 
wdth  the  children  who  came  to  the  school  for 
that  purpose.  After  supper  the  pupils  gave 
further  atteiation  to  any  of  the  day's  exercises 
wdiich  they  felt  they  had  not  mastered,  being 
helped  by  Frojbel  and  his  assistants. 

Such  was  the  prospectus  for  the  normal  kin- 
dergarten, as  laid  out  on  paper  in  1847.  The 
criticisms  which  its  announcement  caused  re- 
sulted in  some  modifications,  but  in  many  re- 
spects it  was  the  scheme  actually  carried  out 
a  little  later.  During  the  six  months  of  the 
course  Frcebel  devoted  his  whole  time  and  en- 
ergy to  his  pupils,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  bedtime,  never  wearying  of  ex- 
plaining, lecturing,  laboring  and  playing  with 
them.  And  what, the  reader  naturally  asks,  was 
the  compensation  required  for  all  this  trial? 
Half  a  thaler  each  week,  that  is,  about  thirty- 
seven  cents  for  each  pupil. 

During  all  these  years  Froebel's  schemes 
w^ere  many,  one  being  to  found  an  institution 
for  the  support  and  education  of  orphans,  with 
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a  model  kindergarten  and  a  normal  institute  for  thorotiglily  devoted.      "TVIien  lie  was  in  these 

children's  nurses  and  kindergartuers.      ^lean-  dillieiillit.s,"  writes  Fran  Fnt-hel,  ''lie  seemed  to 

while  he  kept  up  his  travels, with  head-quarters  shrink  within  himself,  he  was  so  silent;  he  no 

atKeilliau.     ^Vhereve^  a  festival  could  bear-  doubt    felt    the  hardship  of  being  without  a 

ranched  in  commemoration  t)fC"lnistiiias  or  some  settled  home  aftiT  all  these  years  of  toil."     At 

other  event,  there  was  Frci'bel  to  plan  and  lead  Keilhau  he  lived  in  the  most  modest  style  ;   he 

the  kindergarten  games  as  a  special  t^ttraction.  endured  physical  discontfort  with  absolute  in- 

We  may  not  tind  it  out  of  plaee  right  here  difference,  absorbed  in    one    object.       "New 

to  ask  ourselves,  How  did  Fneliel  look  at  this  Year's  eve"   Frau  Fneliel  continues,  "was  al- 

time  in  his  life?     The  most  delinite description  ways  kept  as  a  beautiful  traditional  festival  at 

yet  published  occurs  in  the  "Story  of  My  Life"  Keilhau.     During  the  early  part  of  the  evening 

by  Georg  Ebers,the  eminent  novelist,  as  trans-  old  and  young  joined  in  all  kinds  of  games  and 

lated  by  Mary  d.  Safford.   Dr.  Eberswas  eleven  home  amusements  and  then  a  simple  prayer  was 

years  old  when  he  entered  the  Keilhau  school,  offered, with  a  retrospect  of  the  year,  followed 

in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  he  gives  this  pen  by  a  general  shaking  of  hands  and  mutual  good 

picture  of  Froebel :   "When  I  came  to  Keilhau  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  as  the  bells  rang  out 

he  was  already  sixty-six  years  old,  a  man  of  from  the  village  church.     At  this  moment,  in 

lofty  stature,   with  a  face  that  seemed  to  be  the  year  1848,  Fra^bel  appeared  on  the  scene, 

carved  with  a  dull  knife,  out  of  brown  wood,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  assembled  house- 

His  long  nose,  strong  chin,  and  large  cars,  be-  hold  that  he  had  kept  his  promise.     A  table 

hind  which  the  longlocks,  parted  in  the  middle,  covered  with  Christmas  gifts  was  quickly  ar- 

were    smoothly     brushed,     would    have    ren-  ranged  for  him  in  the  blue  room,  and  1  remem- 

dered  him  positively  ugly  had  not  his 'Come  let  ber  him  chatting  pleasantly  about  his  recent 

us  live  with  our  ciiildren'  beamed  so  invitingly  wanderings  ;  telling  those  in  Keilhau  about  the 

from  his  clear  eyes.  increased  support  his  kindergarten  cause  was 

"People  did  not  think  whether  he  was  hand-  receiving  in  different  places  in  Thuringia,  de- 
some  or  not ;  his  features  bore  the  impress  of  his  scribing  new  acquaintances  he  had  made,  until 
intellectural  ))o\ver  so  distinctly,  that  the  tirst  he  at  length  withdrew  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
glance  revealed  the  presence  of  a  remarkaljle  first  morning  of  the  New  Year.  Retiring  to 
man.  Yet  1  must  confess — and  his  portrait  his  own  rooms  he  sat  up  until  breakfast  time 
agrees  with  my  memory — that  his  face  by  no  inditing  a  letter  'To  Womanhood,'  as  he  after- 
means  suggested  the  idealist  and  man  of  feeling  ;  wards  told  us." 

it  seemed  rather  expressive  of  shrewdness,  and  Duiing  tiie  winter  of  1848  Fra^bel  went  to 
to  have  been  lined  and  worn  by  several  con-  Schalkau,  in  company  with  Louise  Levin,  who 
flicts  concerning  the  most  diverse  interests,  helped  him  in  the  direction  of  the  games.  He 
But  his  voice  and  his  glance  were  generally  win-  lived  at  the  schoolhouse  and  she  was  hospital)ly 
ning  and  his  power  over  the  heart  of  the  child  entertained  by  a  neighbor.  The  afteinoons 
was  limitless.  A  few  words  were  sufficient  to  were  occupied  with  rehearsals  and  in  the  even- 
win  theshyest  boy  whom  he  desired  to  attract;  ing  the  schoolmasters  of  that  section  used  to 
and  tlius  it  hap[iened  that  even  when  he  had  gather  around  Fra'bel  to  hear  more  about  his 
been  with  us  only  a  few  weeks  he  was  never  educational  views  and  talk  over  the  arrange- 
seen  crossing  the  courtyard  without  having  a  ments  for  the  festival  which  it  was  proposed 
group  of  the  youngt'r  pupils  hanging  to  his  coat  to  hold,  some  months  later,  but  which  was,  how- 
tails  and  clasi)ing  his  handsand  arms.  Usually  ever,  forbiilden  by  the  authorities.  A  similar 
they  were  persuading  him  to  tell  stories  and  visit  was  made  to  IJiunn,  where  the  two  kinder- 
when  he  consented  to  do  so  the  older  pupils  garten  missionaries  were  guests  of  the  vicar, 
were  sure  to  floek  around  him,  and  what  lire.  In  the  summer  of  IHIS  Midden«loi  ,'pulilished 
what  animation  tlic  ol<l  man  hatl  retained  !"  his  book  entitled  "The  Kin<lergurten"  aiiddedi- 

This  whole  story  is  everywhere  dotted  with  cated  it  to  the  German  parliament,  which  had 

dark  spots  indicating  privation  on  the  part  of  just  assembled  at  Frankfort,  hoping  to  secure 

Froebel.      At  one  time  he  sold  all  of  his  house-  their  earnest  attention  to  the  system.      Frocbel 

hold  furniture  at  j)ublic  auction  at  Uudolstadt  helped  him  in  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of 

to  heJp  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  this  book  and  meanwhile  busied  himself  in  pre- 
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paring  for  a  public  gathering  at  Rudolstadt,  his  work  as  a  whole.  No  on«;  could  wring  from 
issuing  invitations  to  many  Bchoohnasters  and  him  the  undoubted  honor  of  having  brought  to 
other  prominent  people  from  all  parts  of  Ger-  light  some  neglected  truths  respecting  child- 
many.  Places  of  entertainment  had  to  be  nature  and  of  giv'ing  fresh  means  for  its  de- 
provided  for  those  wdio  came  from  a  distance  velopment." 

and  the  childi-en  of  the  neighborhood  w^ere  prac-  After  the  R-jdolstadt  meeting  Frcebel's  cor- 
ticed  in  the  games  and  taught  paper  folding,  respondence  increased  greatly  and  expressions 
paper  cutting  and  the  lath  interlacing  by  Frau-  of  sympathy  flowed  in  upon  him  from  evei'y 
lein  Levin,  at  the  little  Eichfeld  schoolhouse.  quarter  and  greatly  encouraged  hhn  in  the  be- 
Meantime  Frcebel  attended  a  meeting  at  Os-  lief  that  a  better  day  was  ahout  to  dawn.  He 
chatz,  where  a  resolution  was  unanimously  spent  the  following  winter  at  Dresden,  giving 
passed  "That  the  governments  of  Saxony  and  a  course  of  lectures  for  kindergartners  andus- 
Meiningen  be  respectfully  urged  to  make  the  ing  the  kindergarten  of  Adolph  Frankenberg 
supi)ort  of  kindergartens  obligator}'  in  every  and  his  wife  as  practice  ground.  He  also  gave 
parish  within  their  dominions,  as  the  best  pos-  a  second  course  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  inter- 
sible  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  any  sys-  ested  in  his  S3'stem,  being  guaranteed  an  ade- 
tem  of  pul»lic  instruction."  quate  salary  for  his  work.  Meanwhile  Frau- 
Tlie  Rudolstadt  meeting  came  in  June  and  lein  Levin  had  accepted  a  position  as  governess 
lasted  three  days.  Several  members  of  the  in  a  family  at  Reudsburg  and  they  met  at 
national  h-gislature  were  })resent,  having  been  Bergedorf  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  1848, 
sent  there  to  inquire  into  Fra'bel's  methods,  as  where  they  and  Alviue  Middendorf  happened 
well  as  representatives  of  reigning  families  in  to  be  visiting. 

the  Thuringian  states.     Many    distinguished        About  this  time  Froebel  became  attracted  to 

men  took  part  in  the  debates,  which    waxed  the  %allage  of  Liebenstein  as  a  promising  loca- 

warm.     There  was  a  strong  element  of  oppo-  tion  for  a  permanent  training  school  and  dur- 

sition  in  the  assembly  and  Fra-bel    and    his  ing  the  Easter  vacation  he  went  there  from 

friends  were  often  challenged.     But  they  were  Dresden  to  look  for  a  house.    Liebenstein  is  a 

al)lc  to  defend  their  position  with  energy  and  summer   resort    for  strangers  who  come  from 

skill,  and  on  the  whole  their  cause  was  greatly  all  ])arts  of  the  country  to  drink  the  waters  and 

benefited.  In  speaking  of  this  meeting  Hausch-  he   felt   that  it  would   be  a   good  place  from 

mann  says  : '  'Although  some  people  might  have  which   to  extend  his  cause.   He  returned  there 

retained  intellectual    doubts  about  some    de-  in  May,  "with  a  view, "says  Frau  Fradiel,  "to 

tails  of  his  method,  no  one  went  away  from  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  country  house, 'Marien- 

thatmeeting  without  warmly  sympathizing  with  thai'  from  the  Duke  of  Meiuingen." 

1849-1S52-MARIENTHAL. 


Frcebel  secured  rooms  in  a  Liebenstein  farm-  brought  about  by  visible  means,  and  most  of 
house  through  the  kindness  of  F'rau  Muller,  them  have  to  make  use  of  help  from  the  in- 
and  be  began  to  live  there  with  his  pupils  and  fluential  and  the  wealthy  before  lasting  success 
his  grand-niece,  Henrietta  Breymann,  (Frau  is  secured.  How  could  Columbus  have  carried 
Schrader)  as  housekeeper.  She  also  helped  out  his  darling  scheme  and  thereby  changed  the 
teach  some  of  the  childi-en  who  were  beyond  world's  history  if  Isabella  had  not  pledged  her 
the  kindergarten  age.  We  come  now  to  the  jewels  in  his  favor?  And  how  could  Washing- 
period  in  Fi-n'beTs  life  when  he  ceased  to  fight  ton,  notwithstanding  the  valor  and  self  sacri- 
his  educational  battles  single-handed  and  in  fice  of  his  countrymen,  have  brought  the  Amer- 
obscurity  and  was  thereafter  seconded  in  some  can  Revolution  to  a  triumphant  issue  in  the  way 
measure  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  But  that  lie  did  if  the  standard  of  France  had  not 
for  the  aid  of  Baroness  B.  Von  Marenholtz-  been  joined  with  the  flag  of  oui  infant  republic? 
Billow  and  her  friends  it  is  dou])tful  if  the  In  this  case  it  was  not  altogether  because  the 
name  of  Friedrich  Fnebel  would  have  come  Baroness  secured  for  Froebel  and  liis  training 
down  to  this  generation  as  being  of  any  im-  school  a  delightful  home  at  ^Marienthal  for  the 
portance.   All  of  the  reforms  in  this  world  are  rest  of  his  life  and  fm-thered  his  plans  in  every 
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possible  way  among  the  nobility  and  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  or  even  because  she  p;ave  her 
life  with  rare  devotion  and  lack  of  selfishness 
to  advancing  the  kindergarten  cause  in  differ- 
ent Enroi>ean  nations  that  her  alliance  proved 
of  such  great  importance  to  him.  There  was 
another  sorvice  wliich  she  did  ftjr  Fra'bel,  she 
became  his  interpreter.  By  reading  her ' 'Remi- 
niscences" one  gets  a  clear  and  minute  account 
of  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  which  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  whole.  Her  account  covers 
what  in  many  respects  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  career. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  May,  1840,  that  the 
Baroness  reached  the  village,  where  she  had 
sojourned  during  previous  summers.  After 
the  usual  salutations  and  hor  question  as  to 
what  was  happening  in  the  place  that  season 
she  was  told  by  her  landlady  that  a  few  weeks 
before  a  man  had  settled  <iown  on  a  small  farm 
near  the  springs  and  danced  and  played  witli 
the  children  and  for  that  reason  was  called 
*'the  old  fool."  Going  out  to  walk  some  days 
later  she  met  him  and  she  described  his  ap- 
pearance on  that  occasion  as  follows  :  "A  tall, 
spare  man  with  long  gray  hair,  was  leading  a 
group  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  eight,  most  of  them  barefooted  and  scantily 
clothed,  who  marched  two  and  two  up  a  hill, 
where  having  marshalled  them  for  play,  he 
practiced  with  them  a  song  belonging  to  it. 
The  loving  patience  and  abandon  with  which 
he  did  this,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man  while 
the  children  played  various  games  under  his 
direction  were  so  mo\ing  that  tears  came  into 
my  companion's  eyes  as  well  as  my  own." 

An  acquaintance  followed  which  soon  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Baroness,  Fra'bel  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
castle  of  Marienthal  as  a  seminary  for  his  nor- 
mal classes.  How  this  arrangement  came  to  be 
made  the  Baroness  explains  as  follows  :  "On 
a  walk  which  I  once  took  with  him,  we  came  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Liebenstein,  charmingly 
elevated  among  the  green  lields.  Frabel  stood 
still  and  said  :  'Look  around  you,  Frau  INIaren- 
boltz.  This  would  be  a  Ijeautiful  place  for  our 
institution,  and  even  the  name  would  suit  it  so 
well,  Marienthal,  the  vale  of  the  Marys,  whom 
we  wish  to  bring  up  as  the  mothers  of  hu- 
manity, as  the  first  Mary  }::oiight  up  the 
SaN-iour  of  the  world.'  I  rcmarki-d  that  ho 
might  petition  the  duke  to  grant  him  the  build- 


ing, which  was  standing  unused,  and  that  I 
would  try  to  help  him  through  the  Duchess  Ida. 
By  means  of  the  contiiuied  proiiiptiiigs  of  her 
brother  on  the  part  of  tlie  duchess  this  end  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  some  months.  And  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  surprising  Fnebel  with  tlie 
ollicial  j)erniission  after  he  had  almost  given  up 
all  hope." 

In  the  month  of  .Tuh'  Diesterwcg,  a  dis- 
tinguish.ed  German  educator,  came  to  Lieben- 
stein and  was  introduced  to  Fra'bel  by  the 
Baroness.  He  became  much  interested  in  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Frre- 
bel's  system  and  with  the  Baroness  devoted 
considerable  time  during  the  summer  to  study- 
ing them.  It  was  also  in  July,  that  Fraulein 
Levin  secured  a  release  from  lier  engagement 
at  Reudsburg  and  came  to  Liel)ensteiii,  where 
for  a  short  time  she  shared  with  Fraulein  Brey- 
mann  tlie  duties  of  housekeeping  and  instruct- 
ing the  pupils,  but  the  latter  soon  went  to  her 
home,  being  in  delicate  health.  When  Louise 
Levin  arrived,  to  use  Fra^bel's  words  to  the 
Baroness,  "she  gave  to  his  institution  the 
stamp  of  family  life,"  which  in  his  view  was  of 
tlie  highest  importance  to  an  enterprise  of  that 
kind.  During  the  month  of  Septemlicr  Mid- 
dendorf  came  from  Keilhau  to  visit  his  friend, 
and  while  he  was  at  Liebenstein  a  suflicient 
sum  was  raised,  chiefly  from  among  the  no- 
bility, to  establish  a  local  kindergarten.  A 
little  Inter  he  wos  invited,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Baroness  to  deliver  two  lectures 
before  the  court  at  Weimar,  which  materially 
advanced  the  kindergarten  cause.  In  October 
Fra^bel  went  to  Ilainburg  for  the  winter,  and 
Fraulein  Levin  remained  at  Liebenstein  to  con- 
tinue training  the  pupils  and  to  receive  new 
ones,  also  taking  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
as  a  practice  Held  for  the  pui)ils. 

"Fnebel  passed  a  busy  Avinter  in  Hamburg, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Women's  Union, 
where  society  was  much  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  'higher  education  of  women,'"  says 
Fran  Fra-bel,  "and  where  he  undoubtedly 
overtaxed  his  strength.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  felt  strengthened  and  ui>held  by  the  sym- 
pathy nud  interest  his  views  met  with  during 
his  lectures.  With  many  aspects  of  the  wo- 
man question  agitating  the  i)ublicnund  at  that 
time  Fra'bel  had  but  little  sympathy,  but  he 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seciii<i  the  first 
Burger- kindergarten  opened  under  his  foster- 
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ing  care,  as  well  as  many  private  kindergar- 
tens." During  tiie  Christmas  holidays  he  came 
back  to  Liebenstein  and  addressed  the  parents 
of  the  kindergarten  children,  also  joining  with 
the  little  ones  in  the  customary  celebration. 
While  he  was  there  the  negotiations  for  the 
lease  of  Marienthal  were  completed  and  he 
began  the  return  journey  to  Hamburg  New 
Year's  eve.  Just  as  he  was  finishing  his  lec- 
tures there  Louise  Levin  moved  the  school 
from  the  farmhouse,  where  it  had  been  quar- 
tered for  a  year,  to  Marienthal,  and  P'ra'bel 
himself  went  directly  from  Hamburg  to  Keil- 
hau,  to  talk  with  his  friends  there  about  his 
intended  marriage  with  Louise  Levin.  This 
plan  met  with  oj)position  because  he  could  not 
give  the  required  proof  that  he  had  sutlieient 
means  to  support  a  widow,  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  He  also  visited  Blankenburg  and  was 
presented  with  the  title  of  honorary  citizen, 
but  when  he  asked  that  this  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  future  wife  the  people  refused 
to  grant  the  request.  Fran  Fixebel  says  that 
he  accepted  this  rebuff  with  his  customary  pa- 
tience under  trial  and  then  went  to  Marienthal 
to  resume  his  ])lace  in  the  school. 

He  reached  there  with  the  first  awakening 
touches  of  spring,  and,  to  quote  once  more 
Frau  Fr(ebel,"We  gaily  decorated  every  door- 
way with  an  archway  of  green  leaves  to  bid 
him  welcome.  I  was  painfully  aware  of  the 
expression  of  weariness  on  his  face.  'Oh  !  I 
shall  quickly  recover  in  this  beautiful  place' 
was  his  cheei-ful  answer,  'city  life  with  its  ex- 
citements lias  worn  me  out,  Init  in  the  rural 
seclusion  of  tiiis  place  and  the  simplicity  of 
life  at  home  I  am  sure  to  get  well  again.'  " 

At  this  point,  in  order  that  we  may  get  some 
idea  of  Marienthal  and  its  surroundings,  the 
readci"  will  1)e  interested  in  a  description  of  that 
section  as  it  appeared  to  an  American  kinder- 
gartncr  two  or  tlire(!  summers  ago  :  "We  fi- 
nally come  out  to  the  light  again  refreshed  liy 
our  tern [)orary  absence  from  the  outside  world, 
and  drive  on  to  Liebenstein.  Here  we  see  the 
place  that  Madam  Von  Bulow  has  made  fa- 
mous ;  liere  Fraulein  Heevort  shows  us  the 
dining-room  of  the  hotel  where  she  once,  as  a 
child,  met  Fradjel.  The  house  and  hotel  bor- 
der the  long  narrow  street,  with  the  baths  and 
si)r'.ngs  at  tlie  u|)])crend.  We  drink  the  spark- 
ling water,  which  is  delicious,  and  think  of 
this  as   another  spot  in  the  Thuringiau  Forest, 


where  time  might  be  pleasantly  spent.  We  im- 
agine Froebel  walking  through  this  village  with 
the  children  at  his  heels,  and  Madam  Von  Bu- 
low's  account  makes  us  wish  we,  too,  could 
have  followed  them  up  to  the  lawn  where  they 
played  their  games.  We  refresh  ourselves  with 
some  delicious  German  coffee,  and  drive  to 
Marienthal.  The  path  Fra'bel  and  his  friend 
often  walked  lies  across  the  fields  beside  us, 
and  as  we  stop  in  front  of  the  house  we  feel 
the  reality  of  the  life  so  devoted  to  an  idea  that 
the  roots  were  firndy  fixed  in  that  lifetime. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  of  Marien- 
thal we  see  the  house.  Two  stories  and  a  roof 
of  tiles,  a  middle  doorway,  and  rows  of  win- 
dows face  one.  A  square  garden  extends  to 
the  road  from  the  house,  and  stretches  to  the 
right  and  around  to  the  back.  To  the  left  is  a 
courtyard,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  barns 
and  outhouses,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to 
the  house.  Many  a  primitive  scene  is  being 
enacted  here.  All  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds 
are  within  the  enclosure.  Threshing  is  going 
on, and  the  bright  dress  of  the  peasants  at  work 
enlivens  the  scene.  We  speak  of  Fro^bel's 
'Song  of  the  Barnyard  Gate,'  and  wonder  if 
he  got  his  inspiration  here.  We  go  inside  and 
see  the  room  where  Froebel's  second  marriage 
took  place  and  the  room  where  he  passed  out 
of  the  life  where  'we  behold  but  darkly,'  into 
one  of  light." 

In  the  year  1850,  Liebenstein  was  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  resorts  of  Central  Ger- 
many and  many  noted  visitors  came  to  Marien- 
thal, Fra'bel  being  the  wonder  and  talk  of  the 
town.  The  Baroness  gives  this  description  of 
one  such  visit,  when  she  piloted  a  party  of 
which  Dr.  Gustav,  editor  of  "The  Europa," 
was  a  member  : — 

"We  had  now  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Marien- 
thal and  heard  the  voices  of  the  children  sing- 
ing in  the  kindergarten,  whom  Froebel  himself 
led  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  to  his 
pupils  instruction  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  movement  plays.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  troop  of  little  ones  when  we  entered.  'This 
then,  is  the  house  of  the  prophet,'  said  some 
one  in  our  party,  as  we  entered  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  Marienthalhouse,  which  stood  back, 
two  stories  high,  looking  more  like  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  a  farm  than  like  a  castle,  but 
pleasant  and  homelike  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
green  trees  that  surrounded  it.     In  the  large 
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square  before  the  house  door,  to  which  stone 
Bteps  led  up,  was  a  grass  plot  upon  which  was 
planted  some  shrul)l)ery,  and  on  one  side  were 
very  beautiful  old  lindens,  which  in  flowering 
time  spread  their  fragrance  far  and  wide.  \i\ 
their  shade  were  some  benches  and  tables  on 
which  in  good  summer  weather  Fra>bel  was 
accustomed  to  give  his  morning  lessons. 

"At  the  moment  when  we  entered  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  courtyanl  surrouniled  by 
his  pupils  and  a  troop  of  little  children,  who 
had  wound  themselves  around  him  as  their  cen- 
tral point  in  the  play  'Little  thread,  little 
thread,  like  a  little  wheel,'  and  were  just  he- 
ginning  to  unwind  their  skein  again.  With 
glowing  face  and  eyes  beaming  with  happiness 
Fru»bel  greeted  the  company,  immediately  ask- 
ing whether  they  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
movement  plays  before  going  up  into  the  hall. 
The  guests  were  quite  willing.  AVith  truly 
childish  delight  he  again  conducted  some  of 
those  ingenious  plays,  the  first  gymnastics  of 
the  childish  limbs.  These  he  copied  from  the 
traditional  plays  of  children  and  the  people, 
leaving  out  their  rougher  features  in  order  to 
make  them  serve  his  educational  idea ;  partly 
to  make  children  represent,  somewhat  dramati- 
cally, facts  out  of  the  life  of  nature  and  man." 

A  long  discussion  lelative  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  play  followed,  and  when  it  was 
ended  and  the  children  had  sung  their  closing 
song  they  were  led  to  the  door  by  the  young 
ladies  who  were  playing  with  them.  Fro^bel 
then  invited  the  company  to  follow  him  into 
the  upper  story  of  the  house,  where  he  lived. 
lie  crossed  the  great  hall,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  rooms,  the  four  windows  of  wliich  com- 
manded a  view  of  delightful  landscape  extend- 
ing to  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Rhone.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hall  stood  a  long  table  cov- 
ered with  Frrebel's  "gifts  for  play"  and  many 
specimens  of  children's  work  from  various 
kindergartens. 

Early  in  August,  l.'^.IO,  a  notable  play  festi- 
val was  held  at  Marienthal,  conducted  by  Vnc- 
bel  and  Middendorf,  in  which  three  hundred 
children  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  par- 
ticipated, with  their  teachers.  'I"he  nmltitude 
of  spectators  was  ranged  outside  the  square, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  woods.  A 
concluding  address  was  given  by  Middendorf 
and  the  whole  affair  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  community.     In  writing  about  it 


afterwards  Fra>bel  said  :  "Yes, it  was  a  festi- 
val of  tiie  union  of  nature,  man  and  (iod,  and 
God's  blessing  rests  on  such  a  day,  as  the  old 
peasant  expressed  it.  llow  easily  might  such 
child  and  youth  festivals  be  exalted  to  a  uni- 
versal people's  festival !  Should  we  not  do 
everythnig  to  call  such  festivals  into  life,  that 
so  we  may  at  last  reach  what  the  hearts  of  all 
desire,  an  all-sided  'unity  of  life?'  " 

In  this  way  the  sununer  was  spent.  "Froe- 
bel  loved  to  teach, "says  his  widow, "even  whilst 
in  the  act  of  walking ;  here  he  drew  our  atten- 
tion to  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  tin-re  to 
a  tuft  of  moss,  or  to  some  oilier  plant  strug- 
gling for  life  upon  a  barren  stone,  steadily  ex- 
panding by  virtue  of  a  principle  of  life  within. 
Ilis  first  lessons  were  generally  given  out  of 
doors  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  first  les- 
son in  the  afternoon  during  the  summer  months. 
Toward  evening  groups  of  children  put  in  an 
appearance  in  front  of  the  house ;  they  came 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Hchweina." 
The  last  daylight  hours  were  passed  in  the 
games  with  these  children  and  all  of  Fnebel's 
time  when  he  was  not  teaching  was  taken  up 
with  visitors.  Consequently  he  overtaxed  his 
strength  with  the  work  of  the  year  and  doubt- 
less shortened  his  days.  But  accoidiug  to  the 
Baroness  he  was  well  preserved,  for  she  writes 
that  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  fact  could 
believe  that  his  age  was  sixty-eight.  "The 
youth  and  frci^hness  of  intellect,  which  was  so 
remarkable  in  him  prevented  one  fiom  think- 
ing of  his  actual  age,  whose  infirmities  had  not 
yet  appeared." 

The  course  of  training  ended  in  November 
and  new  pujuls  were  immediately  received. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  who  after- 
wards married  Middendorf 's  daughter,  came 
to  JManenthal  and  a  long  discussion  occurred 
between  him  and  Frtebel  regarding  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  latter's  work  in  the  future.  Froebel 
maintained  that  Dr.  Lange  was  the  best  fitted 
person  living,  to  take  up  his  work  when  he 
should  leave  it  and  hand  it  down  to  coming 
generations.  But  Lange  felt  that  no  man  could 
succeed  Fnebel  and  that  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  kindergarten  uuist  thereafter  be  women, 
and  that  he  himself,  while  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  Fra»V)el  and  his  system,  must  devote  his 
faculties  to  teacning  m  the  higher  grades. 
This  decision  was  a  great  disa])poin(ment  to 
Froebel,  although  in  all  probabihty  a  wise  one 
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on  the  part  of  Lange,  who  subsequently  did 
the  world  and  the  cause  a  valuable  service  by 
publishing  a  book  on  "The  Understanding 
of  Friedrich  Froebel." 

The  winter  which  followed  was  a  quiet  one. 
On  Christmas  eve  the  pupils  decorated  Fi-oe- 
bel's  stnd}^,  making  it  look  as  though  the  whole 
forest  had  moved  in.  Each  meml)er  of  the 
family  was  assigned  a  separate  table  covered 
with  gifts  and  "Frcebel's  fatherly  words  seemed 
to  endow  these  presents  with  a  higher  meaning 
for  us  all."  On  New  Year's  eve  the  family 
was  invited  to  Liebenstein  to  enjoy  private 
theatricals. 

Fraulein  Levin  remained  at  Marienthal  for 
two  years  as  Frffibel's  assistant,  and  they  were 
married  July  9th,  1851.  The  groom  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  an  educator, 
and  success  as  a  kindergarten  teacher,  being 
sixty-nine  years  old.  The  Baroness  thus  de- 
scribes her  meeting  with  him  a  few  days  before 
the  wedding  :  "I  found  Froebel  at  his  writing 
table  in  his  study.  He  greeted  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  profoundest  satisfaction.  It 
was  clear  how  truly  happy  and  pleased  he  was 
made  by  the  new-found  home  which  had  already 
formed  a  cultivated  family  circle  of  young, 
bright  pupils,  in  quiet  undisturbed  domesticity. 
The  battle  of  life  lay  behind  him, he  had  parted 
from  the  world  which  did  not  understand  him, 
and  whose  applause  he  had  never  sought. 
He  now  found  himself  in  rural  surroundings, 
which  he  had  always  desired,  and  he  coiild 
give  himself  up,  unmolested  by  opposition  and 
obstacles,  to  the  further  development  of  his 
idea  and  the  improvement  of  the  practical  mean- 
ing of  it,  and  could  sow  the  seeds  of  his  doc- 
trine in  the  receptive  minds  of  his  female  pu- 
pils. He  was  assisted  and  well  taken  care  of 
by  her  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  last  daj's.  After  a  life  of  labors 
and  cares,  trouble  and  combat,  he  could  to  all 
appearances,  reckon  on  a  beautiful,  peaceful 
evening  of  life,  which  would  allow  him  to  look 
with  increasinrj  clearness  upon  the  development 
of  bis  cause  and  fill  up  the  gaps  still  existing 
in  it." 

The  wedding  was  a  gay  affair,  in  spite  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  groom.  On  the  previous 
evening  the  pupils  brought  their  presents,  with 
all  kinds  of  play,  songs,  original  poems  and 
allegorical  representations.  The  rooms  were 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  Frcebel  himself  led 


off  in  some  of  the  kindergarten  plays,  all  presen 
taking  part.  The  next  day  the  bride  and  groom 
stood  at  a  flower-decked  altar  while  Pastor 
Ruckert,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  united  them, 
taking  occasion  to  speak  in  deep  recognition 
of  Froebel's  blessed  work.  Middendorf  was 
groomsman  and  the  Baroness  bridesmaid. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  we  are  told  that 
Froebel  met  the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
with  streaming  eyes  and  was  as  gay  and  as 
happy  as  a  child,  joining  in  the  dancing  unti[ 
late  in  the  evening,  as  did  Middendorf,  re- 
gardless of  their  advanced  age.  As  the  com- 
pany dispersed  he  said  :  "Now  we  will  go  to 
work  with  new  power,"  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  met  his  classes  as  usual. 

Frau  Froebel  speaks  of  her  feelings  at  this 
time  as  follows :  "I  was  at  rest  and  happy  in 
my  work  for  him  and  for  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  In  childhke  |veneration  I  had  first  of  all 
tried  to  approach  him  in  thought ;  and  in  his 
ineffable  goodness  of  heart  for  the  weak  Froe- 
bel had  drawn  out  my  trust ;  at  length  there  was 
on  both  sides  a  desire  to  be  legally  linked  by 
the  closest  tie.  His  age  did  not  trouble  me  at 
all ;  in  mine  eyes  he  was  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men,  and  I  only  marveled  how  he  could  con- 
descend to  care  for  a  woman  so  much  beneath 
his  level  in  every  respect.  My  one  anxiety 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  rather  unusual  step 
of  marriage  at  his  age  would  not  do  harm  to 
his  work  in  the  world.  The  wedding  day  was 
truly  a  high  festival  of  the  soul  for  me.  We 
called  together  a  few  friends  and  in  their 
presence  and  that  of  our  pupils  Pastor  Ruckert 
asked  a  blessing  on  our  union.  His  words 
seemed  as  though  they  had  been  spoken  out  of 
mine  own  heart.  We  did  not  keep  a  honey- 
moon, we  were  so  happy  every  day  of  our  lives 
that  we  did  not  wish  for  anything  more." 

The  number  of  pupils  was  large  that  sum- 
mer and  a  gala  day  was  observed,  when  the  kin- 
dergarten children  assembled  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages  on  the  grounds  of  the  castle 
Altenstein,  where  Frau  Froebel  gave  special  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  the  ducal  family. 
But  early  in  August  a  blow  was  dealt  the  kin- 
dergarten cause  by  the  Prussian  government 
which  ultimately  caused  the  death  of  its  founder. 
This  was  an  edict  prohibiting  all  public  kin- 
dergartens throughout  the  country,  occasioned 
by  the  published  utterances  of  Karl  Froebel, 
nephew  of  Friedrich,  which  were  regarded  as 
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socialistic  and  even  atheist  io.  Strennons  efforts  hibition  of  kindergartens.  But  accordino;  to 
were  ukkU' by  Fra'bel  and  all  his  friends  to  con-  Fran  Fnebel's  Heminiseenees  he  was  iiiueh  ilis- 
vince  the  minister  of  stale  that  a  mistake  had  a[>i)ointed  in  the  failure  of  the  eonvcution  to  en- 
been  made  in  confounding  uncle  and  nephew,  ter  into  the  real  spirit  of  his  plans  and  to  adopt 
But  these  efforts  were  unavailing,  although  Free-  measures  for  their  intelligent  ailvaneement. 
bel  sent  copies  to  Berlin  of  every  book  and  She  put>i  it  in  this  way  :  "Fnebel  himself  was 
pamphlet  he  had  ever  written  and  the  liaroness  much  more  mortified  by  the  refusal  of  an  in- 
gave  Frcebel's  petition  to  the  king  personally,  vestigation  of  his  work  than  by  the  j)rohibition 
The  government  was  obdurate  and  the  edict  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  governmi-iit." 
was  not  revoked  until  l.stJO.  J t  was  about  this   time  that  Fnebel  exerted 

In  Septend)er  a  teachers' convention  was  held  himself  to  have  .Mitldendorf  leave  Keilhau  and 
in  the  hall  of  the  Liebenstein  Baths,  which  was  live  at  Marienthal,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
largely  attended  by  the  friends  of  Fnebel.  It  work  together  for  the  rest  <)f  their  days.  But 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  with  Dies-  the  Keilhau  conununity  could  not  spare  him, 
terweg  in  the  chair.  After  he  had  welcomed  nuicli  to  Fncbel's  regret.  Late  in  the  autumn 
the  company  reports  were  given  of  the  different  the  Baroness  left  Liebenstein  for  her  winter 
kindergartens  in  the  country,  in  which  Fro'bel  home  in  Berlin,  having  lirst  arranged  to  live 
and  Middendorf  joined.  In  the  afternoon  during  the  next  summer  in  the  uppi-r  story  of 
Frcebel  presented  a  statement  regarding  his  the  kindergarten  building,  that  she  might  more 
work  "with  the  most  peculiar  vividness  and  closely  study  the  kindergarten  children.  Bc- 
impressiveness  and  deepest  conviction  of  its  garding  her  departure  she  writes:  "The  pic- 
value,  which  made  a  universal  impression  and  ture  of  idyllic  rural  and  domestic  repose  which 
called  out  great  unanimity  of  opinion.  This  Marienthal  afforded  at  that  time  and  the  pro- 
statement  dealt  chietly  with  the  practical  part  of  tection  and  care  in  which  I  left  Fnebel,  in  \icw 
the  kindergarten  system — the  early  use  of  the  of  the  watchfulness  and  fidelity  of  his  wife, 
child's  powers  for  manipulation  and  productive  made  the  parting  eas}'  and  free  from  any  pre- 
activity."  The  next  morning  Counsellor  Peter  sentiments  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time." 
opened  the  convention  as  chairman  and  the  After  she  reached  Berlin  Fnebel  sent  her  a  short 
statement  was  thoroughly  discussed,  the  debate  statement  of  his  theories  which  was  an  expla- 
pertaining  for  the  most  part  to  the  practical  ap-  nation  of  symbolism  and  which  is  often  referred 
plication  of  Frcebel's  methods,  without  enter-  to  as  "Froibel's  last  words."  She  speaks  of  it 
ing  into  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  scheme,  as  a  "short  and  ])regnant  statement,  in  spite  of 
In  the  afternoon  the  company  witnessed  the  its  abstract  subject,  written  with  great  clear- 
plays  of  the  Liebenstein  children  with  much  ness."  She  did  not  feel  justified,  however,  in 
enthusiasm  and  frequent  applause,  much  to  pul)lishing  it,  and  now  that  she  is  dead  there 
Fnebel's  delight.  The  games  were  also  played  is  ])ut  little  prospect  of  finding  any  trace  of  it. 
in  the  evening,  under  the  leadof  Frau  Fnebel,  During  the  winter  which  foUowetl,  owing  to 
many  of  the  visitors  participating.  On  the  the  obstacles  which  stood  between  him  and  the 
third  morning  the  convention  passed  a  "Dec-  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  Fru'bel  seriously  en- 
laration"  of  its  vnews  concerning  Fradiel's  tertainedtheproject  of  immigratingtothiscoun- 
ideas  which  was  favorable  to  the  kindergarten,  try.    His  wife  had  a  brother  living  in  Phihidel- 

It  was  also  proposed  by  this  gathering  that  phia  and    a  scheme  for  establishing  a  kinder- 

Fnrbel   should  write  an  essay  on  his  system,  garten  training  school  in  that  city  was  sent  to 

publish  "A  Kindergarten  Guide"  for  teachers,  him.      Years    before   Fnjubel   had    entertained 

and  also  establish  a  new  periodical  to  further  the  same  idea  and  even  made  some  arrange- 

the  cause.     All  these  things  he  promised  to  ments  to  immigrate    with  a  friend  who  finally 

undertake,  but  he  was  not  spared  to  do  any  of  came  liere  without  him.      It  is  doul)tful,  how- 

them.     Many  discussions  followed  on  this  the  ever,  if  Frcebel  could  have  made  any  substan- 

lastday  of  the  convention.     The  Baroness  says  tial  progress  with  his  system  if  he  had  lived 

that  a  warm  and  lively  sympathy  prevailed  and  to  set  foot  in  the  United   States.     Of  course 

that  every  individual  present  was  intent  upon  he  might  have  found   an  interjireter  here   who 

expressing  recognition  of  Fra-bel  and   making  would  have    advanced  his  cause,    but  his  own 

him  forget  the  injustice  of  the  government  pro-  efforts,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  would   have  been 
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futilo.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  paid 
any  attention  to  the  English  languiige  and  liis 
personal  appearance  at  that  time  of  life  would 
have  told  heavily  against  him  in  a  foreign 
land.  lie  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
ideal  enthusiast,  as  an  intense  s))ecimen  of  the 
"crank,"  with  greater  {jositiveness  liere  than 
he  was  in  Germany.  It  was  better  by  far  that 
Frffibel  remained  at  home  ;  that  the  Baroness 
})ecame  his  biographer  and  representative  in 
Europe  and  that  on  I-^lizabeth  Pealiody  was 
laid  the  l)arden  and  the  glory  of  transi)lauting 
the  kindergarten  to  America. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  the  Baron- 
ess received  occasional  letters  from  Frrebel  and 
his  wife  expressing  great  content  with  their 
surroundings.  Occasionally  mention  was  made 
of  his  being  slightly  ill  and  temporarily  sus- 
pending work,  but  for  the  most  part  his  usual 
duties  were  uninterrupted.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  America,  dated  May  2,  1(S95,  Frau 
p'njeliel  writes  as  follows  regarding  that  time  in 
her  life  : — 

"Faithful  labor  for  the  true  welfare  of  others 
is  sure  to  add  to  our  own  welfare,  to  our  peace 
of  mind,  I  have  experienced  this  in  my  pa- 
ternal home  as  well  as  by  the  side  of  my  noble 
husband.  With  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him  clearly 
now  as  he  used  to  put  down  his  pen  late  in  the 
evening,  after  a  long  day  ])assed  in  teach- 
ing his  disciples  and  conversing  with  visitors, 
and  to  turn  to  me  with  an  expression  of  sereuest 
joy  in  his  countenance  and  to  speak  in  a  clear 
and  restful  voice  words  showing  that  he  had 
written  some  educational  thesis  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  own  self,  his  individual  consciousness 
from  within  the  maze  of  foreign  impressions 
left  behind  by  the  experiences  of  the  day. 
This  wonderful  power  and  love  of  work  the 
Almighty  had  bestowed  on  him  tiiat  through  it 
vast  multitudes  should  be  blessed.  And  now 
I  liope  and  trust  that  there  are  a  great  many  ac- 
tively eugtiged  in  singleness  of  purpose  to  con- 
tinue to  erect  the  edifice  of  which  Fniebel  laid 
the  foundation,  the  edifice  of  the  natural  edu- 
cation of  man." 

The  idea  of  observing  the  seventieth  birth- 
day of  Fro?bel  with  a  notable  celebration  origi- 
nated with  Middendorf,  who  knew  that  Frrebel 
regarded  his  seventieth  year  as  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  life,  the  time  for  the  com- 
plete survey  of  one's  own  as  well  as  of  hum.an 
life  in  general.     At  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of 


April  21,  1852,  Froebel  was  awakened  by  the 
festal  song  of  his  pupils  and  he  spake  to  them 
briefly  in  recognition  of  the  day.  The  Baron- 
ess could  not  be  present  because  of  sickness, 
but  Middendorf  told  her  the  full  story  of  the 
day,  and  she  descril»es  it  in  detail.  To  her  we 
aie  indebted  for  this  picture:  "As  Froebel 
stepped  out  of  his  chamber  into  the  lecture- 
room  he  stood  still  on  the  threshold,  taken  by 
surprise,  aduiiriug,  with  his  eyes  beaming  with 
joy,  the  beautifuldecorationof  the  room,  which 
was  adorned  with  flowers  in  flower-pots,  fes- 
toons and  wreaths,  and  the  table  richly  covered 
with  presents  of  all  kinds.  Again  the  song 
burst  out  from  the  semicircle  of  scholars 
dressed  in  white  holiday  garments,  ornamented 
with  green  wreaths,  which  expressed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ornamentation  and  pointed  to  the 
blessing  which  would  go  forth  to  the  world  of 
childhood  out  of  Fra'bel's  work.  Then  Madam 
Frtebel  handed  out  her  birthday  present  and 
the  scholars  followed  with  an  orange  tree  bear- 
ing flowers  and  fruit,  which  Frcebel  had  often 
pointed  out  to  them  as  a  symbol  of  the  united 
ages  of  man  in  leaves,  buds,  flowers  and  fruit 
borne  at  the  sam(>  time, representing  childhood, 
youth,  manhood  and  old  age." 

Among  the  presents  was  a  picture  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  an  illustrated  Bible  and  an  engraving 
of  Raphael's  Madonna,  together  with  tokens 
from  the  neighboring  kindergarten  children  and 
those  at  Keilhau.  In  the  afternoon  the  chil- 
dren came  from  Salzung  and  Liebenstein  to 
sing  him  a  song  and  play  their  games,  while 
at  sunset  the  postman  brought  a  bag  of  letters 
"from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Baltic"  testify- 
ing to  the  powerful  influence  of  Frabel's  teach- 
ings and  the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  In  the  evening  Pastor  Ruckert  and  his 
family  were  visitors  at  Marienthal  and  the  pu- 
pils acted  a  dramatic  farce,  which  was  followed 
by  kindergarten  games.  Then  the  company 
sang  a  song  composed  for  the  occasion  and  a 
green  wreath  was  placed  on  Froebel's  head  by 
one  of  the  pupils.  Writing  about  this  day 
Frau  Frcebel  says:  "lie  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  but  1  noticed  that  his  strength  failed 
him  occasionally.  He  was,  nevertheless,  the 
life  and  soul  of  our  party  and  until  late  in  the 
evening  he  was  seen  distributing  trifles  as  gifts 
to  friends." 

According  to  Middendorf  Froebel's  life  im- 
mediately   after    the  celebration  was  happier 
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and  more  tranquil  than  ever  before,  and  he  en- 
joyed his  existence  like  a  child.  But  very  soon 
a  new  cause  for  disturbance  arose  because  there 
appeared  a  number  of  letters  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers from  the  contending  religious  parties  of 
the  day  with  claims  from  each  of  them  that  he 
sympathized  with  its  particular  views.  His 
own  understanding  of  Christianity  was  far 
clearer  than  any  opinions  held  by  them  and 
he  could  only  regard  their  assertions  concern- 
ing him  as  false.  Therefore  he  undertook  to 
formulate  a  statement  of  his  religious  views 
for  publication  and  sent  it  to  the  Baroness  at 
Berlin.  But  liis  bodily  weakness  and  agitated 
mind  prevented  him  from  putting  forth  an  ef- 
fort worthy  of  himself,  and  she  wrote  him  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  print  the  manuscript 
and  he  accordingly  requested  her  to  return  it  to 
him. 

Shortly  after  the  birthday  celebration,  dur- 
ing "Whitsuntide,  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
teachers  at  Gotha  and  Froebel  was  invited  to 
be  present.  He  and  his  wife  left  Marieuthal 
very  early  in  the  morning,  a  carriage  drive 
being  necessary  before  taking  the  trip  bv  rail. 
When  he  entered  the  hall,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exercises,  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  do  him 
honor.  At  the  end  of  the  speech  that  was  in 
progress  when  he  came  in  the  president  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  which  was  followed  by 
three  cheers  from  the  whole  company.  Froe- 
bel thanked  them  in  a  few  simple  words  and 
then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  "•Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences," 
and  was  heard  with  profound  attention.  After 
the  convention  he  was  made  especially  happy 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  Gotha, 
where  he  examined  almost  every  group  of 
flowers  and  gratefully  acknowledged  all  the 
good  things  which  were  offered  him.  He  also 
visited  the  local  kindersfarten  and  ex])lained 
the  intellectual  signilicance  of  some  of  his  oc- 
cupations   and  material. 

In  the  evening  he  took  part  in  a  reunion  of 
the  friends  of  his  cause,  speaking  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  kindergarten  for  women  and 
the  duty  of  teachers  to  learn  to  understand  it 
on  its  own  theory,  and  prepare  for  its  intro- 
duction into  the  schools.  But  the  strain  of 
this  effort  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  urged 
his  wife  to  leave  at  an  early  hour.  "During 
our  drive  home,"  she  writes,  "the  weather  being 
fine,  he  stopped  the  carriage  at  the  crest  of  the 


hill  and  we  got  out  and  walked  up  the  slope  of 
the  neighboring  summit,  'der  Glockli,'  as  we 
called  it.  There  we  had  often  spent  happy 
hours  together,  but  I  noticed  then  the  ditUculty 
he  had  in  walking  and  unutterable  fears  filled 
my  mind.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
said  :  '1  should  somehow  like  my  name  to  be 
placed  here  when  I  am  gone.'  On  our  return 
to  Marienthal  we  found  the  whole  house  gar- 
landed with  evergreens  by  the  pupils.  Visitors 
called  and  Frojbel  again  became  animated  by 
their  presence,  but  his  strength  was  ebbing 
fast." 

Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Froebel  was  ever  seriously  sick.  For  seventy 
years  he  had  been  a  constant  worker,  devoting 
but  little  time  to  recreation  save  as  he  found 
it  in  his  daily  work  with  the  children,  and  spar- 
ing himself  no  physical  exertion  or  privation 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause.  Although  never  robust,  he  must 
have  possessed  a  strong  constitution,  when  we 
consider  his  record  as  a  soldier  and  the  long 
journeys  he  took  on  foot, even  in  the  later  years 
of  life.  His  last  illness  began  June  6,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caused  by  a  general  breaking 
down  of  the  system,  resulting  doubtless  more 
from  long  continued  overwork  and  the  deferred 
hope  which  "maketh  the  heart  sick"  than  from 
an  acute  attack  of  disease.  We  are  told  that 
when  this  sickness  began  he  thought  he  saw 
in  it  a  crisis  which  would  lead  to  recovery. 
From  day  to  day  he  retained  his  repose  and 
cheerfulness  and  was  very  grateful  for  what- 
ever was  done  for  him,  especially  when  flowers 
were  brought  him.  For  the  particulars  of  this 
last  sickness  and  the  funeral  we  are  indebted 
to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Middendorf  and  pub- 
lished at  Liebenstein  that  same  year.  To  those 
who  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  it 
was  e\ident  that  "the  highest  peace,  the  most 
cheerful  resignation  were  expressed  not  only  in 
his  words  but  in  his  face.  The  former  anxious 
care  to  be  active  in  his  life-task  resolved  itself 
into  trust  in  Pro\'idence  and  his  spirit  looked 
joyfully  in  advance  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
life's  idea." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  physician  who 
attended  Froebel,  as  related  to  the  Baroness  a 
few  weeks  later:  "I  have  seen  many  men  die, 
but  never  anyone  who  looked  into  the  face  of 
death  so  cheerfully  and  so  calmly  as  Froebel. 
One  day  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  con- 
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dition  and  whether  he  could  live  a  little  longer. 
I  thought  I  ought  to  speak  the  real  truth  aud  was 
able  to  do  so  to  hiui.  I  advised  him  not  to 
postpone  his  last  directions,  since  the  failing 
of  his  powers  left  slight  hope  of  recovery.  He 
took  my  Avords  with  the  greatest  calmness  aud 
1  did  not  notice  the  least  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance. When  I  went  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing noon  they  told  me  that  he  had  added  some 
directions  to  his  will  that  morning.  At  the 
door  of  his  chamber  I  heard  a  low  singing,  like 
the  chirping  of  the  birds  which  were  singing  out 
of  doors, and  when  I  entered  I  found  Froebel  sit- 
ting up  in  the  bed,  which  was  pushed  up  to  the 
open  window,  looking  with  glorified  joy  on  the 
landscape  before  him  and  singing  softly  to  him- 
self. To  my  remark,  'You  appear  to  be  better 
aud  more  cheerful,'  he  replied,  'Why  should  I 
not?  1  enjoy  beautiful  nature  even  in  my  last 
moments.'  I  never  found  him,  on  my  visits, 
impatient,  complaining  or  even  discontented." 

On  the  Sunday  before  his  death  a  favorite 
child  brought  him  flowers  and  he  received  her 
with  great  delight.  With  dilllculty  he  reached 
out  his  hand  and  drew  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
In  his  last  hours  he  asked  for  flowers  and  said, 
"Take  care  of  my  flowers  and  spare  my  weeds  ; 
1  have  learned  much  from  them."  He  wanted 
the  windows  open  frecjuently  and  often  re- 
peated tlie  words,  "Pure,  vigorous  nature."  To 
Barop  who  had  come  from  Keilhau  to  be  with 
him,  he  said,  "Remain  true  to  God."  And 
then  he  asked  them  to  read  the  letter  written  by 
his  godfather  when  he  was  baptized  and  which 
contained  the  confession  of  Christian  faith. 
During  the  reading  he  often  exclaimed,  "My 
credentials !  My  credentials,  Baroj) !"  He 
called  it  his  letter  of  credit  for  heaven  and  re- 
peated again  and  again  the  words  used  iu  the 
letter,  "The  Saviour  shall  henceforth  hold  im- 
mediate counnunion  with  him  in  justice,  grace 
and  mercy."  He  said  that  he  had  labored  to 
make  Christianity  a  reality  and  he  repeated 
many  times  with  great  emphasis  that  he  was 
"A  Christian  man." 

At  midnight,  June  21,  1852,  the  final  moment 
approached.  He  was  iu  a  sitting  posture  and 
his  eyes  were  partially  open.  Middendorf  says 
that  his  last  words  were/'(iod.  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost."  His  breathing  continued  to 
grow  shorter  and  "at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing he  drew  two  long  breaths  and  all  was  still." 
To  those  who  were  standing  about  him  his  de- 


parture seemed  like  the  death  of  a  beloved  child. 
At  the  burial  service  the  bier  was  adorned 
with  flowers  and  a  crown  of  laurel,  made  by 
his  wife  and  pupils,  aud  stood  in  the  £'pot  lately 
occupied  by  his  bed.  After  all  present  had 
gathered  about  the  body  to  look  for  the  last 
time  on  that  beloved  countenance  from  which 
all  trace  of  pain  had  been  effaced  the  casket 
was  carried  through  his  study  and  then  through 
the  sitting-room  and  placed  in  the  wide  vesti- 
bule, to  be  strewn  with  wreaths  and  flowers  by 
many  children,  all  of  whom,  even  the  smallest, 
tried  to  show  their  gratitude  for  him  once 
more.  The  mourning  company  included  nu- 
merous friends  from  a  distance,  with  not  a 
a  few  whom  he  had  helped.  The  teachers 
sang  a  funeral  hymn  and  then  the  procession 
started  for  the  churchyard  at  Schweina.  A 
heavy  shower  fell  on  the  way  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  stand  under  shelter  for  a 
long  time,  which  led  the  clergyman  to  remark, 
"Even  his  last  journey  is  through  storm  and 
tempest."  As  the  funeral  train  moved  on  the 
bells  of  the  village  church  began  to  toll  and  at 
the  cemetery  the  teachers  took  the  bier  on  their 
shoulders,  to  carry  it  to  the  grave. 

Although  the  rain  still  continued  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  youug  and  old,  had  gath- 
ered to  honor  him.  The  hymn,  "Jerusalem, 
thou  lofty  city"  was  sung  and  then  Pastor 
Ruckert  began  his  remarks,  just  as  the  rain 
sto[)j)ed.  When  he  had  finished  the  teachers 
sang,  "•Rest  softly"  and  the  casket  was  low- 
ered into  the  grave,  which  had  been  lined  with 
flowers.  Then  Middendorf  made  a  short  ad- 
dress, after  which  a  song  which  he  had  written, 
beginning  "Rise  again, thou  shalt  rise  again," 
was  sung.  As  the  pastor  threw  a  handful  of 
earth  into  the  grave  he  said,  "May  God  grant 
to  each  of  us  such  an  end  as  that  of  this  just 
man."  Then  the  scholars  threw  flowers  upon 
flowers  into  the  grave,  one  of  them  snatching 
the  bouquet  from  her  breast  to  throw  in,  and 
Middendorf  cast  in  the  manuscript  of  his  song. 

Concerning  the  surroundings  of  the  grave, 
Middendorf  wrote  as  follows  :  "Tne  newly  laid 
out  churchyard,  situated  outside  the  village 
ujion  an  eminence,  has  a  singularly  beautiful 
location.  The  town  lies  half-concealed  in  ver- 
dure, at  the  foot  of  the  tower  which  rises  up 
alone,  like  a  finger-post  pointing  to  heaven ; 
the  whole  glorious  country  lies  spread  out  be- 
fore  the  eye  like  a  living  picture.     At  the  left 
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Altenstcin,  with  the  summer  dwellings  of  the 
ducal  family  stretches  out  its  high  hand  with 
noble  grace,  showing  by  its  act  that  it  truly  rev- 
erences the  cross  which  is  erected  in  memory  of 
Bonifacius,  the  earliest  promulgator  of  Christi- 
anity here.  Directly  in  front  stands  the  old 
castle  of  Liebenstein  whose  name  has  a  good 
sound  near  and  far  for  its  healing  springs  ;  and 
on  the  right, shaded  with  lofty  poplars  and  sur- 
rounded by  green  meadows  and  waving  fields  of 
grain,  with  the  murmur  of  clear  waters  stream- 
ing from  the  rock  of  Altenstcin,  the  quiet,  love- 
ly Marienthal,  the  seat  of  peace,  of  untiring 
work  for  the  worthiness  and  the  unity  of  life, 
consecrated  by  him  who  has  now  come  to  this 
spot  for  undisturbed  peace  and  harmony." 

Thus  died  Friedrich  Frabel.  But  although 
more  than  forty  summers  have  passed  over  his 
grave  at  Schweina  we  cannot  admit  that  Fra*- 


bel  is  dead,  but  must  rather  remember  that  he 
said  in  tlie  course  of  his  last  sickness,  "I  am 
not  going  away,  I  sludl  hover  around  in  the 
midst  of  you."  IIuw  true  was  this  prophecy  ! 
Who  of  us  would  care  to  deny  that  his  loving 
spirit  is  with  us  to-day  and  with  the  little  chil- 
dren who  gather  al)out  us  in  the  kindergarti-n 
circle  for  the  morning  talk,  or  nestle  in  our 
arms  at  the  home  fireside  when  the  shadows  of 
the  night  rest  upon  us,  and  plead  for  "one  more 
story"  before  it  is  time  to  say  the  evening 
prayer?  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  wlien  he 
was  more  truly  alive  than  at  the  present  hour  ? 
The  world  is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  first 
fruits  of  his  life  and  labors.  The  fame  which 
belongs  to  him  to-day  is  but  a  faint  rushlight 
compared  with  the  beacon  which  will  shine  out 
in  the  future  when  generations  yet  unborn  shall 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 


1S52-1S95-SINCE  FROEBEL'S  DEATH. 


It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  sketch  of  the 
founder  of  the  kindergarten  with  a  brief  review 
of  what  has  been  done  to  advance  his  ideas 
siuce  the  time  of  his  death.  The  sickness  of 
the  Baroness  and  domestic  matters  kept  her  in 
Berlin  later  than  usual  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
and  the  notice  of  the  loss  of  her  friend  did  not 
reach  her  in  time  for  the  funeral.  She  arrived 
at  Liebenstein  July  2,  and  the  first  question  she 
asked  on  meeting  Middendorf  was,  ''What  will 
now  become  of  the  cause?"  His  answer  was, 
"We  will  work  with  all  our  powers  ;  truth  is  not 
lost."  This  watchword  became  their  motto  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  instruction  of  the 
training  class  continued  at  Marienthal  through 
that  summer,  Middendorf  giving  all  his  time  to 
teaching  the  kindergarten  theory  and  F'rau  Frcc- 
bel  undertaking  the  work  of  teaching  the  occu- 
pations. Of  her  the  Baroness  writes:  "Al- 
though deeply  afflicted  by  the  sad,  irreparable 
loss  of  her  husband  after  only  one  year's  married 
life,  she  fulfilled  the  task,  now  liecome  so  much 
more  difficult,  with  the  greatest  conscientious- 
ness, firmly  resolved  to  devote  her  whole  strength 
to  it  in  order  to  {ireserve  and  ]»romote  the  work 
already  begun.  At  the  same  time  she  remained 
an  affectionate,  motherly  friend  and  guardian  of 
the  pupils." 

The  season  was  a  quiet  one  for  the  kinder- 
garten community  and  they  mingled  but  little 


with  the  summer  visitors.  The  class  was  con- 
tinued at  Marienthal  through  the  autumn,  but 
early  in  1853  Middendorf  and  Frau  Fia'bel  re- 
moved their  work  to  Keilhau.  The  former  came 
by  invitation  to  Liebenstein  in  May  to  represent 
the  kindergarten  movement  at  the  general  con- 
vention of  German  teachers  and  the  Baroness 
also  gave  a  demonstration  in  connection  with 
a  similar  gathering  held  at  Gera.  She  went  to 
Keilhau  in  July  to  see  how  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing and  gives  a  glowing  account  in  the 
closing  pages  of  the  "Reminiscences"  of  the 
conmiunity  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  using 
these  words:  "But  now  one  saw,  instead  of 
Froebel's  little  farmhouse  where  he  and  his  pu- 
pils had  to  struggle  at  first  with  the  greatest 
privations,  several  stately  buildings  which  in- 
closed a  large  courtyard,  surrounded  by  the 
steep  mountains  and  beautiful  woods  of  the 
rather  narrow  valley.  There  were  beautiful, 
spacious  apartments  and  schoolrooms,  and  a 
large  hall  in  the  main  building.  Exemplary 
order  and  care  for  the  bodily  and  mental  needs 
of  the  pupils  were  evident.  The  watchful  guid- 
ance, the  sharp  practical  oversi<jht  and  the 
somewhat  strict  discii)line,  but  at  the  same  time 
loving  care  of  the  director,  Barop,  were  every- 
where ajiparent." 

The  Baroness  spent  some  weeks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  occasionally  took    Middeudorf's 
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place  as  instructor  in  the  training  class,  be- 
cause he  showed  increasing  signs  of  failing 
health.  She  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn 
and  soon  received  news  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  from  brain  troubles,  November  26, 
1853,  without  pre\'ious  sickness,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  The  loss  of  Middendorf  compelled  Frau 
Frwbel  to  leave  Keilhau  and  she  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  in 
a  Dresden  school.  This  arrangement  was  but 
temporary,  and  in  1854  she  went  to  Hamburg 
to  acce{)t  the  directorship  of  the  free  public  kin- 
dergarten, and  for  many  years  was  at  the  liead 
of  a  training  class  which  has  furnished  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  with  kindergartuers. 

In  "Frcjebel  Letters"  we  have  this  pen  ])ic- 
ture  of  Frau  Frccbel,  as  she  appeared  while 
visiting  a  German  kindergarten  in  1871  :  'T 
was  charmed  with  her  striking  appearance. 
Her  figure  was  tall,  erect,  and  remarkably  well- 
proportioned.  Her  carriage  and  movements 
were  elastic  and  graceful.  Her  face  had  an 
expression  of  freshness,  I  would  have  said  of 
youthfulness,  but  for  the  grayish  tint  of  the 
hair,  indicating  her  advanced  age,  and  fonniug 
a  striking  frame  for  a  countenance  beaming 
with  a  charming  \-ivacity,  producing  a  convic- 
tion that  her  soul  had  perserved  a  youthfulness 
much  greater  than  her  gray  hair  seemed  to  in- 
dicate for  her  body.  Her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
bespoke  an  unusual  development  of  loving  kind- 
ness. At  her  request  the  games  and  occupa- 
tions and  the  musical  exercises  Avere  gone 
through  with  in  the  usual  way.  She  went  to 
and  fro,  ol)serving  everything  and  every  now 
and  then  actively  interfering  or  directing  Avith 
the  hand  and  Avord  of  a  thorough  master.  She 
was  greatly  j)leased  with  the  questions  and  re- 
marks, and  her  winning  ways  proved  as  power- 
ful an  attraction  for  the  little  folks  as  for  the 
grown  up  ])(;0])le." 

In  Avriting  alxjut  Frau  Frcebel  at  a  later 
period  one  of  her  pupils  says  :  "Jt  was  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  walking  through  her  kin- 
dergarten department  in  the  morning.  This 
stately,  erect  figure,  this  noble  bearing,  this 
kind  smile  on  her  lips,  all  these  qualities  com- 
bined insi)ired  us  Avho  were  her  students  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  devotion  for  her. 
She  re])roached  and  blamed  ns  A'cry  little ;  in 
fact, she  Avas  \'ery  silent  and  thoughtful,  hut  she 
observed  everything,  and  the  exj)ression  of  her 
face  was  enough  to  both  teach  and  direct  us. 


"I  remember  that  one  morniug  I  had  a  little 
talk  with  her  about  her  kindergarten,  and  Avhen 
I  told  her  how  charmed  I  was  to  see  her  still 
in  her  old  age  so  loving  and  child-like,  her  own 
words  to  me  were  :  'I  am  old,  but  my  heart  will 
ever  remain  young.'  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  teaching  us  the  'Mother  and  Cossett  Songs,' 
in  her  training  class,  and  liked  to  mention  many 
happy  hours  Avhich  she  had  spent  with  Fra'bel. 

"When  she  resigned  from  her  work  no  other 
town  but  Hamburg  otTered  her  a  home  to  rest, 
and  she  has  always  been  loyal  to  that  city.  In 
summer  it  has  been  her  habit  to  traA^el  to  those 
places  in  Thuringen,  where  she  spent  so  many 
delightful  months  in  eager  work  with  Froebel 
for  the  welfare  of  the  j^oung." 

In  the  later  years  of  her  life  Frau  Froebel 
enjoys  a  serene  old  age,  receiving  an  allowance 
large  enough  to  satisfy  all  her  legitimate  de- 
sires, with  something  left  to  gi\-e  to  the  numer- 
ous charities  and  needy  kindergarten  institutes 
with  which  her  actiA^e  life  of  bencA'olence  has 
lironght  her  in  contact.  In  writing  about  her 
in  Se|)tember,  1895,  A.  H.  Heinmann,  editor 
of  "I'ra^bel  Letters"  says  : — 

"I  could  select  hundreds  from  the  pile  of 
letters  written  by  Frau  Froebel  to  her  friend  at 
Chicago,  all  of  which  prove  that  her  mind  is  as 
sound  and  clear  as  it  ever  was.  At  her  age, 
eighty  years  and  fiA-e  months,  her  strength  is 
failing,  which  is  perfectly  natural.  Her  letters 
prove  that  she  is  still  the  same  clear-headed 
and  public  spirited  disciple  of  Friedrich  Fi'oe- 
])el  that  she  was  when  her  husband  died  forty- 
three  j'cars  ago." 

The  Baroness  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  and 
died  at  Dresden,  January  9,  1893.  She  was 
born  at  Brunswick,  March  15,  1816,  her  father 
being  president  of  the  ducal  chamber  in  the 
duchy  of  BrunsAvick  and  her  mother  the  Count- 
ess A'on  Wartenslehen,  of  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg. Slie  was  married  while  yet  in  her 
teens  to  Baron  Von  Marenholtz,  a  member  of 
the  priA^y  council  and  later  court  marshal  of 
HanoA^er.  Sbe  had  one  son  and  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  life  she  deA'oted  herself  to 
his  education  and  the  care  of  the  children  of  her 
husband  ])y  a  former  marriage.  Possessed  of 
excellent  advantages  in  her  youth,  she  A\'as  al- 
ways a  student  of  the  best  methods  of  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Froebel  her  mind  was  well  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception and  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  goa- 
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pel.  As  we  have  already  seen,  she  began  at 
once  to  proclaim  that  gospel  from  the  public 
platform  and  by  using  her  pen  while  Frtebel 
yet  lived.  In  1854  she  went  to  England  and 
spent  six  mouths  lecturing.  She  has  left  a 
record  that  there  was  then  one  kindergarten 
in  that  country,  at  Ilampsted.  How  it  came 
to  be  there  and  what  was  its  fate  are  puzzles  to 
all  the  modern  investigators  of  Kuglish  kin- 
dergarten history.  During  her  sojourn  the 
Baroness  published  a  pamphlet  in  P^nglish  on 
"Infant  Gardens."  From  England  she  went 
to  Paris,  in  1855,  and  opened  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, diligently  attempting  to  convert  August 
Ck)mte,  among  others.  As  a  result  of  this 
\isit  we  find  A.  Guyard,  a  noted  French  au- 
thor, writing  her  from  Paris,  a  year  or  two 
later,  as  follows  : — 

"The  more  I  listen  to  you  in  regard  to 
Froebel's  method,  the  more  my  interest  in- 
creases, and  the  deeper  grows  my  con\'iction 
that  by  this  means  a  basis  is  laid  for  a  new 
way  to  educate  humanity.  He  is  great,  per- 
haps the  greatest  philosopher  of  oiu-  time,  and 
has  found  in  you  what  all  philosophers  need, 
a  woman  who  understands  him,  who  clothes 
him  in  fiesh  and  blood  and  makes  him  alive." 

In  1857-8  the  Baroness  transferred  her  mis- 
sionary work  to  Belgium,  where  Madam  Guil- 
laume's  kindergarten  was  already  flourishing, 
and  persuaded  the  authorities  to  let  her  in- 
troduce Froebel's  occupations  in  the  primary 
schools.  In  1859  she  journeyed  to  Holland, 
"enlisting  new  disciples  and  encouraging  those 
who  had  already  embraced  the  new  ideas, 
such  as  Madam  Calear."  She  pronounced  the 
Holland  kindergartens  the  best  that  she  had 
seen,  which  was  doubtless  due  to  the  influence 
of  Madam  Calear.  In  1860  she  pushed  for- 
ward into  Switzerland,  lecturing  at  Geneva, 
Neufchatel  and  Lausanne.  The  following 
year,  the  ])rohibition  of  Prussia  kindergartens 
being  removed  largely  through  her  personal 
efforts,  she  began  giving  courses  of  lectures  at 
Berlin,  remaining  in  this  work  for  nine  j'cars. 
In  1870  she  gave  it  up  to  Fran  Schrader,  and 
moved  to  Dresden  as  a  new  field  for  similar 
labors.  In  1871  and  1872  she  made  a  tour 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  In  1874  she  returned  to 
Dresden  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days,  being 
to  the  last  devoted  to  the  cause  she  loved  so 
well.     At  the  Centenary  of    Froebel's  birth, 


1882,  she  received  a  beautiful  album,  the 
joint  gift  of  all  the  Italian  kindergartens. 
Already  her  health  had  begun  to  fail  and  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  blind- 
ness, so  that  she  could  not  teacli,  but  she  some- 
times wrote  for  the  public,  through  the  kindly 
aid  of  her  neice,  who  tenderly  ministered  to 
all  her  wants. 

Notwithstanding  her  work  in  foreign  lands, 
the  service  which  the  Baroness  rendered  the 
world  was  mostly  i)erformed  in  her  native  Ger- 
many. In  l^<tjl  she  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing a  journal  called  "The  Education  of  the  Fu- 
ture," edited  by  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  in  which 
she  published  the  essays  on  "The  Child  and 
Child  Nature"  which  have  since  been  revised 
and  issued  in  book  form.  The  translation 
of  her  "Reminiscences  of  Friedrich  Frcebel" 
by  ^Irs.  Horace  Mann  first  ajjpcari'd  in  this 
country  in  1877.  An  American  kindi-rgartner 
who  visited  the  Baroness  in  1869  says  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  when  the  representative 
educators  of  several  nationalities  were  dining 
together,  she  conversed  with  each  and  all  of 
them  with  equal  ease  and  freedom  in  their 
own  languages.  The  account  adds:  "Her 
manners  were  unaffected,  simple  yet  gracious, 
and  her  thoughtful  attention  toward  la-r  guests 
won  their  personal  admiration,  while  her  ani- 
mation and  earnestness  aroused  the  interest  of 
all.  Wherever  the  world  will  hear  of  Fried- 
rich  Froebel's  discovery  of  the  kindergarten 
philosophy,  the  name  of  Bertha  Von  Maren- 
holtz-Bulow  will  arouse  an  equal  amount  of 
love  and  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  humanity  and  to  whom  the  well-being  of 
childhood  is  dear.  Her  quick  intuitive  inter- 
pretation of  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  words 
made  her  work  and  instructions  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  world." 

Another  American  kindergartner  who  visited 
the  Baroness  ten  years  later,  in  1M79,  writes: 
"The  value  of  her  work  for  the  kin<lergarten 
can  never  be  estimated  ;  her  heart  and  her  house 
were  always  open  to  those  who  were  in  search 
for  more  knowledge  in  regard  to  Fra-bel  and 
the  kindergarten.  Intellectually  she  seemed 
to  grasp  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  science 
of  development,  and  she  was  devoted  to  the 
idea  that  to  her  was  the  highest.  She  cher- 
ished many  things  that  Fra-bel  had  made  with 
his  knife  while  developing  his  gifts.  The 
tablets  of  the  Seventh  Gift  were  his  latest  work 
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and  much  experimented  npon  ;  and  these  ex- 
perimented tablets  she  kept  and  showed  with 
deep  interest.  "We  can  hardly  realize  how  we 
could  have  had  the  kindergarten  as  at  pres- 
ent, without  the  very  help  which  the  Baron- 
ess Marenholtz-Bulow  gave,  and  the  value  of 
her  work  will  he  more  appreciated  as  the 
years  go  on." 

The  one  connecting  link  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  so  far  as  active  service  in  the 
German  kindergarten  field  is  concerned,  is 
Fran  Henrietta  Schrader,  who  is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Pestalozzi-Fradjel  house  in  Berlin. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Henrietta  Breymann 
and  she  is  a  daughter  of  tlie  pastor  at  Wat- 
zum  and  a  grand  neice  of  Frcebel,  the  sister 
of  her  maternal  grandfather  being  Froebel's 
mother.  In  LS4S  she  spent  the  summer  at 
Keilhau,  with  her  3'ounger  sister,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  school  in  company  with 
several  other  young  girls.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  she  studied  with  Frwhel  at 
Dresden  and  afterwards  kept  house  for  him 
and  helped  teach  the  cliildren  while  he  lived  in 
the  farmhouse  at  Liebenstein.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer  slie  returned  home  and  became  a 
teacher  in  her  native  village.  Subsequently 
she  came  back  to  Liebenstein  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  training  class  that  Fra-bel  ever 
taught.  For  a  numlier  of  years  she  main- 
tained a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  her 
school  at  Watzum,  and  in  LS63-4  she  went  to 
Geneva,  where  the  Baroness  had  arov;sed 
mucli  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and  established 
willi  th(i  help  of  friends,  the  well-known  Jar- 
din  d'  Enfants  in  the  Chantpoulet  cpiarter. 
Subsequently  she  returned  to  Watzum,  ler.v- 
ing  the  kindergarten  there  in  charge  of  the 
Baroness  A<lele  von  Portugall. 

Some  years  later  Fraulein  Breymann  married 
and  went  to  Berlin.  "Possessed  now  of  ample 
leisure,"  we  are  told,  "Madam  Schraderthrew 
herself  into  tlie  work  with  all  of  her  remarkal)le 
energy  and  that  knowledge  which  amounts  to 
positive  genius."  She  had  been  identified 
with  the  cause  in  P>erlin  for  niore  than  a  gen- 
eration. Slie  married  a  railroad  magnate,  a 
man  of  high  social  and  educational  standing, 
and  they  are  still  leaders  in  society,  in  spite 
of  their  advanced  age.  Frau  Schrader  has  in 
her  possession  many  manuscript  papers  of 
Ffoebel,  which  have  never  yet  been  published, 
a  part   of   them    ha\'iDg  been  given  her  by 


Frau  Froebel.  Some  of  them  are  illustrated 
witli  pencil  sketches.  She  speaks  and  writes 
English  with  case. 

Regarding  the  German  kindergartens  of  the 
present  day  about  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
here  is  that  they  are  found  in  all  the  large 
cities,  with  occasionally  one  in  the  smaller 
places.  On  this  point  Hermann  Poesche,  the 
compiler  of  Froibel's  Letters,  published  in 
1887,  writes  :  "The  Kindergarten  Factory,  as 
Frce1)el  established  it  in  Blankenburg,  after 
his  creative  spirit,  is  now  at  work,  at  least  in 
a  merely  imitative  fashion,  in  almost  every 
large  town  in  Germany ;  and  what  Frojbel's 
assistants  had  with  great  pains  to  produce 
with  the  labor  of  their  hands  is  now  made 
easily  and  in  large  quantities  by  machinery 
and  then  sold  in  the  ordinary  mercantile  way." 

The  reader  w^ho  desires  a  detailed  list  of 
German  kindergartens  and  training  classes  is 
referred  to  the  book  from  which  this  quo- 
tation is  taken.  The  English  translation  is 
published  by  Swan,  Sonneschein  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 

The  leaders  in  the  German  kindergarten 
work  say  that  they  are  still  hampered  by  the 
government  regulations  and  for  that  reason 
the  hope  for  the  best  development  of  the  kin- 
dergarten rests  with  this  country,  just  as  it 
did  in  Frcobel's  mind.  An  American  training 
teacher  sums  up  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries  as  follows,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished article  : — 

"And  now  I  anticipate  the  question  gener- 
ally asked,  how  does  the  work  in  Germany 
compare  with  the  American  w^ork  ?  It  seems 
to  me  the  two  can  hardly  be  compared,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  environments  and 
aim.  In  the  work  with  the  children  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other.  If  we  could 
give  them  a  little  of  the  sunshine  which  ema- 
nates from  light  wails  with  their  pictures,  from 
the  snowy  white  apron,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  iu  the  American  kindergarten,  if  we 
could  enclose  them  with  the  lightness  of  our 
singing,  the  grace  and  alertness  of  our  motions, 
the  real  play-spirit  of  our  games,  if  we  could 
give  them  some  of  the  sentiment,  (of  which 
we  could  spare  a  goodly  amount),  and  have 
breathed  upon  us  in  return  their  whole-souled 
interest,  their  ])ractical  common  sense,  their 
devotion  in  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  child, 
we  should  both  come  nearer  the  ideal. 
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* 'There  is  still  less  ground  fur  comparison 
when  we  consider  the  training  classes.  Our 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  training 
class  are  much  greati'r  than  theirs,  our  stan- 
dard higher.  Many  of  the  girls  receivi'd  tliere, 
without  detriment  to  the  class  as  a  whole, 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  clement  in  an 
American  training  class,  because  of  that  sense 
of  'free  and  eijual'  in  our  atmosphere  which 
would  lead  them  to  expect  positions  for  which 
they  were  unfitted. 

"Here  special  classes  with  special  aims  are 
needed  and  1  ho[ie  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  college  and  kindergarten  settlements 
may  open  their  doors  to  these  girls  of  lifteen 
or  sixteen  years  whose  advantages  have  been 
few,  and  give  them  a  speci.il  training  which 
shall  fit  them  to  go  out  as  children's  nurses, 
in  place  of  tlie  ignorant  women  so  generally 
employed  to-day,  who  are  not  only  ignorant 
of  every  law  of  child  nature,  of  any  need  be- 
yond those  of  food  and  clothing,  but  also  of 
the  English  language." 

Considera])le  has  been  done  by  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  honor  the  memory  of  Froebel. 
In  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  April 
21, 18.S2,  the  monument  which  stands  over  the 
grave  at  Schweina  was  dedicated.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  design  originally  suggested 
by  Middendorf,  of  the  cube,  cylinder  and 
sphere,  with  ornamental  additions  and  a  mc- 
dalion  of  Fra'bel.  On  it  is  inscribed  the  motto 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  with  the 
dates  of  the  birth  and  death  and  the  state- 
ment that  this  monument  has  been  erected  as 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  great 
friend  of  childhood  and  mankind.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  fence,  and  mounted  on  a 
substantial  stone  Itase.  There  is  also  another 
monument  in  the  grove  near  Marienthal,  which 
follows  IMiddendorf's  design  more  strictly  and 
bears  the  same  motto  and  dates,  and  a  third 
one  at  Blankenburg,  ]tlaced  tliere  by  contribu- 
tors from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Aside  from  tlie  institute  at  Keilhau,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  younger  Barop,  the  most 
elaborate  memorial  of  Fneljcl's  life  and  work 
is  the  tower  located  on  the  hill  at  Oberweis- 
bach,  overlooking  the  birthhouse.  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  said  he  was  wont  to  linjier  to 
watch  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  of  lime- 
stone, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
hisrh,  and  was  built  in  is.sD  ])y  the  Thurinsria 


Verein,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousantl  marks  or 
about  seven  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  trav- 
elers who  have  gone  over  that  whole  sectit  n 
on  foot  tell  us  that  there  are  not  a  few  people 
living  witliiu  tt'U  miles  of  that  village  who 
have  never  heard  of  Friedrich  Fra'bel. 

The  prescribed  limits  of  this  book  will  not 
allow  us  to  devote  much  sjjace  to  recounting 
the  progress  of  the  kindergarten  in  European 
countries  outside  of  Germany.  The  visit  of 
the  Baroness  to  England  in  1.H.54  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  we  are  told  that  al)out 
the  same  time  Madam  Konge  also  came  from 
Germany  and  established  a  kindergarten  of 
her  own  in  Fitzroy  S(inare.  She  took  her 
training  with  Fra'bel  and  Middendorf  at  Ham- 
burg in  1849.  After  a  little  time  she  gave  up 
her  kindergarten  to  Miss  Praetorius,  who  had 
lately  come  to  London  from  Germany,  trans- 
ferring her  own  work  to  Manchester,  which 
subsequently  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Manchester  Kindergarten  Association.  The 
year  1861  showed  a  marked  advance  in  the 
kindergarten  movement  throughout  England. 
Fraulein  Eleonore  Ileei-wart  came  to  Man- 
chester to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  con- 
nected with  ]\Iiss  Barton's  school,  which  had 
been  established  through  the  infiuence  of 
Madam  Ronge.  She  was  trained  by  Midden- 
dorf  and  had  been  teaching  in  various  Ger- 
man kindergartens  for  several  years.  Ke- 
maining  at  Manchester  till  1804,  she  then 
went  to  Belfast,  and  two  years  later  founded 
a  kindergarten  and  training  school  of  her  own 
at  Dublin.  Having  made  that  city  her  home 
till  1874,  she  decided  to  go  back  to  Germany, 
but  when  she  reached  London  she  was  per- 
suaded by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety to  take  charge  of  their  iieAV  Kindergarten 
Training  College  at  Stockwell,  a  position  wliieh 
she  filled  till  1883,  sending  out  meanwhile 
many  graduates  who  have  become  successful 
kindcrgartners.  Fraulein  Heerwart  decided 
to  go  to  Blankenburg  the  year  after  the  Fra'- 
bel Centenary  festivals  to  take  ])art  in  found- 
ing the  IVIemorial  Kindergarten,  and  since  then 
has  resided  in  the  mother  country.  Her  in^ 
terest  in  the  English  work  is  by  no  means 
abated  and  she  spends  two  summer  months  of 
each  year  in  England  as  principal  examiner  of 
the  Fra'bel  Society,  to  test  the  kindergarten 
work  of  the  Infant  School  Teachers  who  are 
appointed  by  the  London  School  Board. 
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The  baroness  Adele  de  Portugal!  also  came 
to  England  in  18(51  and  worked  two  years  at 
Manchester,  before  entering  the  long  kinder- 
garten campaign  on  the  continent  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  new  education.  It  was 
in  1874  that  Madam  Emilie  Michaelis,  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  the  Ikxroness,  went  to  England, 
after  some  years  of  work  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  She  and  her  fellow-workers  founded 
the  Fro'bel  society  of  London  in  November, 
and  it  was  also  in  1874  that  the  London 
School  I5oard  api)ointed  the  first  lecturer  to 
the  Teachers  of  Infant  Schools.  In  January, 
1875,  Madam  Michaelis  became  principal  of 
the  famous  Croydon  kiudei'garten.  In  1879 
the  Fnebel  Society  established  a  Kindergarten 
Training  College  onFitzroy  Square,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Maria  Grey  Training  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  in  1883.  The  Croydon 
Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  School  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1880,  and  other  similar 
organizations  have  since  been  formed  for  pro- 
moting kindergartens  and  training  schools.  In 
1884  a  very  successful  exposition  of  kinder- 
garten ni(»thods  and  work  was  carried  on  in 
London,  in  connection  with  the  International 
Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  had  just 
opened  a  Training  College  for  Infant  School 
Teachers.  In  1  .S«8  the  National  Fnebel  Union 
was  formed,  its  main  object  being  to  maintain 
throughout  England  the  high  standard  of  kin- 
dergarten training  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  demanded  l)y  the  London  Society.  This 
organization  has  a  joint  board  of  examiners, 
chosen  fi-oni  tlu;  different  societies  composing 
it,  who  hold  examinations  in  several  English 
cities  and  grant  "elementary"  and  "higher" 
certificates  to  tlie  successful  candidates. 

In  these  latter  days  the  cause  has  advanced 
considerably  in  England,  and  there  are  some 
kindergartens  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. At  a  meeting  held  in  London  June  5, 
1895,  Mr.  II.  C.  Bowen,  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "Frrebel  and  Education  Through  Self- 
activity,"  made  an  address  in  which  he  said 
that  tiie  ijeople  who  are  interested  in  the  kin- 
dergarten have  been  working  many  years  to 
get  Fnebelian  metiiods  rightly  understood, 
and,  if  possii)le,  adapted  in  England.  He 
closed  his  remarks  as  follows  : — 

"We  are  to  have  a  Training  College,  which 
we  hope  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  those  who 


mean  to  be  professional  teachers,  but  also  to 
those  who  need  to  know  more  about  children 
than  they  do — I  mean  parents — to  whom  the 
Institute  will  be  useful  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. We  hope  that  it  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  little 
children  to  learn  how  to  develop  and  train  their 
powers.  There  is  nothing  so  pathetic,  I  think, 
as  a  young  mother,  who  because  she  loved  her 
child  dearly  thinks  that  this  love  alone  will 
sutlice  as  a  guide  to  action.  Something  more 
is  wanted,  some  knowledge,  some  little  expe- 
rience ;  and  that,  we  hope,  may  be  gained  in 
our  Training  College.  Those  who  go  there 
will  not  necessarily  be  those  who  intend  to  be- 
come teachers,  but  those  who  have  to  do  with 
children  in  any  way  whatever.  In  fact,  we 
desire  to  help  the  public  as  a  whole ;  and  we 
think  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  so  is  to 
showthem  how  best  to  deal  with  littlechildren." 

A  conference  of  the  Fro^bel  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  at  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
September  12,  1895,  when  Madam  Michaelis 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Kindergarten  Occupa- 
tions in  Their  Relation  to  Manual  Work." 
She  is  prineii)al  of  the  new  Fra^bel  Educa- 
tional Institute  at  West  Kensino;ton  and  has 
done  the  world  a  valuable  service  by  trans- 
lating, in  company  with  H.  Keatley  Moore, 
both  the  "Autobiography"  and  "Letters"  of 
Fntbel,  and  adding  to  the  original  text  many 
valuable  notes.  In  one  of  these  notes,  writ- 
ten some  vears  aso,  she  says  :  After  careful 
consideration  we  believe  that  the  total  number 
of  fairly  qualified  trainers  of  kindergarten 
mistresses  in  P^ngland  may  be  taken  at  about 
fifty  and  the  number  of  well-taught  kinder- 
gartners  at  about  two  hundred.  But  as  to  the 
total  number  of  institutions  adopting  the  kin- 
dergarten name  in  our  country,  it  is  simply 
"legion."  Every  school  has  its  kindergarten 
class,  good,  bad  or  indilTerent.  The  English 
kindergarten  periodical,  a  monthly  magazine, 
iscalled  "Hand  and  Eye,"  being  edited  by  G. 
Brocklehurst,  and  is  published  in  London  by 
O.  Newman  &  Co. 

Passing  beyond  Germany  and  England  we 
find  the  kindergarten  in  almost  ever}  nation. 
S[)eaking  of  the  spread  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  throughout  the  world,  a  writer  in 
the  "Pratt  Institute  Monthly"  for  November, 
1895,  says : — 
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"If  Frcebel  were  to  come  back  to  us  to-day 
he  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  growth  of 
the  idea  that  fouad  birth  in  the  little  cottage 
at  Blankeuburg  in  the  Thuringiiin  Forest  in 
Germany.  That  little  spark  of  divine  lire  has 
spread  over  all  the  world,  and  to-day  the  word 
kindergarten  is  familiar  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  AVhen  not  recognized  by 
the  government  of  a  country,  kindergartens 
have  often  been  introduced  through  Christian 
missions.  Missionaries  find  the  kindergarten 
most  helpful  in  reaching  the  children  and 
through  them  the  homes  of  those  whom  they 
wish  to  benefit.  In  a  letter  from  China  we  are 
void  that  Fro'bel's  method  must  be  valuable,  as 
it  is  so  entirely  the  opposite  of  the  artihcial 
methods  of  the  Chinese.  In  Japan,  in  India, 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Austria,  in 
Turkey,  in  Russia,  France,  Switzerland, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  has  the  kindergarten 
found  a  home.  In  Italy,  England  and  Bel- 
gium it  is  recognized  by  the  government, 
and  in  the  latter  country  is  a  part  of  the 
school   system." 

Coming  now  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  America  we  must  confine  our- 
selves  to  narrow  limits,  although  there  is  much 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  write.  "If 
without  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Froi- 
bel  lacked  a  clear  interpreter  in  P'urope,  cer- 
tainly without  Miss  Peabody  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  the  kindergarten  cause  in 
America  would  not  stand  where  it  does  to-day." 
This  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  the  leading  kin- 
dergartners  in  this  country  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Miss  Peabody 's  work.  Eliza- 
beth Palmer  Peabody  was  born  at  Billerica, 
Mass.,  May  16,  1804.  Her  sister  Sophia 
married  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  her  sister 
Mary  became  the  wife  of  Horace  Mann.  Miss 
Peabody  was  a  teacher,  a  lecturer,  and  an 
author,  devoting  her  life  to  educational  and 
philanthropic  matters.  Her  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  kindergarten  in  1859,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  brightness  of  a  little  ])oy 
of  her  acquaintance,  the  son  of  Carl  Schurz, 
whose  family  were  then  living  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  and  who,  she  was  told,  had  been  taught 
in  a  German  kindergarten.  Miss  Peabody 
began  at  once  to  study  the  writings  of  Fra*- 
bel  and  in  1860  she  opened  a  kindergarten  at 
No.  15  Pinckney  8t»"eet,  B«.ston,  in  company 
with  Miss  Margaret  D.  Corlees. 


This  experiment  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  but  was  finally  given  up  by  Miss  Pea- 
body, for  reasons  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
plained by  herself  as  follows  : — 

"I  felt  that  my  kindergarten  was  not  the  right 
thing,  for,  although  very  popular,  1  found  that 
it  failed  to  produce  the  results  promised  by 
Fra'bel,  which  I  had  seen  exemplified  in  the 
little  Schurz  child,  and  so,  after  a  time  I  gave 
it  up  to  my  partner,  teUing  her  to  go  on  with 
it  till  I  could  go  over  to  Europe  and  find  out 
about  it.  This  I  ilid  in  18G7,  taking  eleven 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  which  I  had  made  by 
giving  my  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  history.  I  stayed  a  year  and  three  months, 
saw  the  real  kindergarten,  and  came  back  to 
devote  myself  to  its  introduction  into  America." 

Returning  to  this  country,  Miss  Peabody  re- 
solved to  leave  the  ])ractical  work  of  estab- 
Hshing  kindergartens  to  <jthers  aiul  devote  her 
time  to  lecturing  and  wTiting  on  the  subject, 
in  the  hope  of  creating  a  general  public  senti- 
ment in  America  favorable  to  the  kindergarten. 
While  she  was  absent  in  p]uro|)e  ]\Iadam  Ma- 
tilda H.  Kriege,  and  her  daughter,  Alma 
Kriege,  undertook  to  carry  on  tin*  kindergarten 
department  of  a  German  school  in  New  York, 
but  after  a  few  months  they  were  persuaded  by 
Mrs.  Mann,  the  sister  of  Miss  Peabody,  to 
remove  their  work  to  Boston.  So  it  ha])pened 
in  September,  1<S68,  that  the  kindergarfec 
which  Miss  Peabody  and  Miss  Corlees  had 
maintained  for  some  years  was  transferred  to 
Madam  Kriege  and  her  daughter,  a  new  lo- 
cation being  secured  on  CharU'S  street  and  a 
training  school  opened  in  connection  with  it. 

Both  teachers  had  received  their  trainingr 
from  the  Baroness  in  Berlin  and  the  elder  one 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Fnebel.  Both  of  them 
had  lived  for  some  years  in  this  country  be- 
fore taking  their  training  and  were  therefore 
thoroughly  familiar  with  English.  Madam 
Ki'iege  brought  with  her  from  Gennany  kinder- 
garten material  and  also  a  hand  machine  for 
cutting  the  weaving  mats.  While  in  New 
York  she  induced  Mr.  E.  Steiger  to  begin  im- 
porting material,  and  on  reaching  Boston  she 
sold  the  machine  to  Mr.  .1.  L.  Ilammett,  a 
dealer  in  school  su|>plies,  and  led  him  to  be- 
gin manufacturing  the  building  gifts  in  a  limit- 
ed way.  Thus  it  was  that  the  kindergarten 
gained  a  foothold  in  New  England,  for  al- 
though   the  first  normal  class  taught  by  the 
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Krieges  graduated  hut  two  women,   the  seed 
was  sown  for  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  future. 

When  Miss  Peabody  started  out  to  conquer 
the  country  for  the  kindergarten  she  made 
Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of  her  lirst  stopping- 
places,  giving  an  evening  lecture  on  the  new 
education  in  the  hall  of  the  Elm  Street  School 
building.  Mr.  Milton  Bradley  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  having  heard  Miss  Pea- 
body's  presentation  of  the  case,  was  subse- 
quently persuaded  by  Mr.  Edward  Wiebe  to 
publish  "The  Paradise  of  Childhood,"  which 
lirst  ap[)eared  in  1869,  and  began  in  his  fac- 
tory the  making  of  kindergarten  material  on  a 
larger  scale  than  Mr.  Hamnietthad  found  pos- 
sible as  a  merchant. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  mention  should 
be  made  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  for  many 
years  seci'etary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  and  editor  of  "The  Connecticut 
Common  School"  and  "The  American  Journal 
of  Education."  In  1854  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  sent  him  to  the  International 
Edur-ational  Exi)Osition  and  Congress,  held  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  at  which  he  was 
the  sole  representative  from  this  country.  He 
was  then  so  impressed  with  JVIr.  Hoffman's 
exliibit  (jf  the  apparatus  devised  by  Fnx'bel 
and  the  kindergarten  conducted  by  Madam 
Ronge  that  he  commended  both  in  his  official 
report  to  tlie  govenor  of  Connecticut  and  also 
wrote  an  article  on  "P'rcx'bel's  System  of  In- 
fant Gardens"  for  "The  American  Journal  of 
Education"  of  July,  185G,  which  it  is  said  con- 
tained the  first  mention  of  the  kindergarten 
that  ever  appeared  in  an  American  periodical. 
F'rom  that  time  for  a  series  of  years  Dr. 
Barnard  continued  to  explain  and  agitate  the 
kindergarten  system,  and  in  l-SCS  and  1870, 
as  national  commissioner  of  education,  he  ]'ec- 
ommended  to  Congress  that  in  establishing  a 
S3'stem  of  public  schools  for  the  District  of 
Columl)ia  the  kindergarten  should  be  given  an 
im]iortant  ])lace.  As  soon  as  Miss  Peabody 
took  up  tiie  cause  Dr  l)aruard  became  a  co- 
laborer  with  her,  and  has  never  ceased  to  do 
what  he  could  for  its  advancement.  In  188] 
he  published  "Kindergarten  and  Child  Cidture 
Papers"  in  a  book  of  eight  hundred  ]>ages, 
and  at  the  ]iresent  time,  LSilG,  he  is  still  living 
in  seren(!  old  age  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  1870  Miss  Peabody  succeeded  in  getting 
the  city  of  Boston  to  establish  a  public  kinder- 


garten, which  was  maintained  for  seven  years 
with  growing  interest,  and  tlien  given  up  be- 
cause the  committee  felt  that  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  meet  the  demand  which  had  sprung 
up  for  kindergartens  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
and  that  to  continue  supporting  a  single  one 
would  be  unfair.  Meanwhile,  in  1872,  Madam 
Kriege  and  her  daughter  had  gone  back  to 
Germany,  although  they  afterwards  returned 
to  New  York  and  had  a  kindergarten  in  con- 
nection with  a  private  school,  ultimately  set- 
tling once  more  in  the  land  of  P'roebel,  where 
they  still  reside.  Madam  Kriege  made  a  free 
rendering  of  "The  Child,  Its  Nature  and  Re- 
lations," by  the  Baroness,  and  Miss  Kriege 
compiled  "Rhymes  and  Tales  for  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Nursery,"  both  being  valuable 
additions  to  the  very  limited  kindergarten  lit- 
erature of  that  day  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

In  1877  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  opened  a  sum- 
mer kindergarten  at  Brookline  and  another  at 
Jamaica  Plain  at  her  own  cost,  continuing 
them  through  the  year.  Others  were  soon 
added,  and  in  1883  Mrs.  Shaw  supported 
thirty-one  kindergartens  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity. Afterwards  the  uumijer  was  reduced  to 
fourteen  and  in  1892  the  city  assumed  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  work,  till  then  so 
liberally  sustained  by  Mrs.  Shaw.  During 
the  later  years  of  her  life  Miss  Peabody  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  active  service  be- 
cause of  failing  health,  and  she  died  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  January  8,  1894. 

Mention  shouhl  also  be  made  here  of  Miss 
Ennna  Marwedel,  one  of  the  German  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  persuaded  by  Miss  Pea- 
body to  transfer  their  work  to  this  country. 
She  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  at 
Berlin,  went  to  "Washington,  D.  C,  in  1872, 
to  open  a  training  school,  removing  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  187G  for  the  same  purpose. 
Two  years  later  she  went  to  Oakland,  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Central  kindergar- 
ten. vShe  gave  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
teaching  and  lecturing  at  the  Berkeley  Uni- 
versity, Oakland,  and  at  Palo  Alto,  She 
wrote  "Conscious  Motherhood"  and  an  "Illus- 
trated Botany."  Her  death  occurred  at  San 
Francisco,  November  17,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  Neither  should  the  record  be 
silent  regarding  the  work  of  John  Kraus  and 
his  wife,  Maria  Kraus- Boelte.  He  came  to 
America  in  1851  and  was  appointed  an  assis- 
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tant  iu  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  iu 
1867  and  in  this  relation  Dr.  Barnard,  wlio 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bureau,  says  that  his 
efforts  were  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  kinder- 
garten cause.  An  elaborate  article  by  him  on 
"The  Rise  and  Pi-ogress  of  the  Kindergarten" 
was  published  iu  the  bureau  report  in  1871. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  New  York  by  in- 
^^tution  of  Miss  Henrietta  B.  Haines  to  help 
establish  a  training  class,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Mairh  4,  1896.  In  1872  Miss 
Haines  went  to  Europe  to  secure  the  services 
of  Maria  Boelte,  wlio  had  been  trained  by 
Madam  Era?bel  at  Hamburg  and  had  assisted 
Madam  Konge  in  England  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted a  kintlergarteu  of  her  own  at  Lubeck. 
She  decided  to  come  to  New  York  and  in  a 
short  time  married  Prof.  Kraus,  the  two  con- 
tinuing to  work  together  iu  behalf  of  the  cause 
as  long  as>  he  lived.  They  published  an  elabo- 
rate -work  called  "The  Kindergarten  Guide." 

Dr.  "\V.  N.  Hailmaun  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  kindergarten  matters  in  this  coun- 
try, his  (irst  book  being  "Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture for  the  Eamily  and  School,"  which  has 
been  followed  by  a  number  of  other  works. 
For  some  years  he  edited  "The  New  Educa- 
tion," the  successor  to  Miss  Peabody's  "Kin- 
dergarten 3Iessenger,"  and  has  also  translated 
and  annotated  Fro^bel's  "Education  of  Man." 
In  1884  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  estab- 
lished, largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hail- 
mann,  then  superintendent  of  schools  at  La 
Porte,  Ind.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hail- 
mann,  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  a 
training  class  at  La  Porte,  and  now  has  a 
class  at  "Washington.  Dr.  Hailniann  is  gov- 
ernment superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

Coming  l)ack  to  New  England  for  a  moment 
it  is  well  to  note  that  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock, 
who  lived  at  "NVeston,  Mass.,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  kindergarten  as  early  as  1861, 
through  her  mother  in  Berlin,  who  sent  her 
whatever  had  been  published  in  Germany  on 
that  subject,  and  began  to  write  about  it  in 
the  newspapers.  In  1862  she  carried  on  a 
kindergarten  at  West  Newton,  in  connection 
with  the  Classical  Institute  of  which  Mr.  N. 
T.  Allen  was  principal.  In  1873  her  daughter, 
Susan  P.  Pollock,  who  had  meanwhile  taken 
the  training  in  Berlin,  was  appointed  to  teach 
a  public  kindergarten    at  Brighton.     Shortly 


after  that  mother  and  daughter  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  former  having  pre- 
viously spi'ut  SOUK!  months  of  study  in  (Ger- 
man > .  At  the  present  time  Miss  Mary  J. 
Garland,  one  of  Madam  Kriege's  earliest 
gradimtes,  is  a  leader  in  the  work  of  kinder- 
garten instruction  in  Boston.  Miss  Rebecca 
J.  Westoji  who  was  associated  with  her  for 
numy  years  died  in  1895. 

Prof.  Felix  Adler  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hebcr  New- 
ton were  among  the  pioneers  in  New  York, 
and  iu  l.S7'S  they  un<lertook  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  people  under  kindergarten 
influence.  Prof.  Adler  establishe(l  a  free  kin- 
dergarten iu  .January,  wiiicli  becanu'  thi"  foiui- 
dation  for  a  school  having  a  full  course  up  to 
fourteen  years,  the  principles  of  the.  kinder- 
garten being  jjresen'ed  through  all  the  grades. 
In  March  Dr.  Newton  oi)ened  the  Jirst  mission 
kindergarten,  which  was  connected  with  his 
church  on  Madison  Avenue  and  has  since 
been  a  model  for  similar  chcn-ch  work  all  over 
the  counti'j.  About  the  satne  time  the  citj' 
started  a  public  kindergarten  at  the  Nornuil 
College,  which  soon  developed  into  a  training 
department,  and  the  Hebrew  Free  Scliool  As- 
sociation also  took  up  the  work.  Some  years 
later  the  Teachers  College  was  established,  an 
institution  which  from  the  outset  made  the 
kindergarten  the  basis  of  its  woik,  and  in 
1890  was  influential  in  forming  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association,  which  maintains 
several  kindergartens.  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  has  a  kindergarten  attached  to  each 
of  its  schools  and  there  are  a  few  supported 
by  the  school  board.  The  names  of  Miss  An- 
geline  Brooks  and  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  are 
always  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  work,  the  former  having 
been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the 
Teaciicrs  College  and  the  latter  witii  tin-  Etlii- 
cal  Culture  Schools.  The  same  can  Iu;  said 
of  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts  and  .Miss  Hannah  D. 
Mowiy  in  reference  to  Brooklyn,  because  their 
influence  in  J)ehalf  of  the  Pratt  Institute  kin- 
dergarten dci)artment  and  throughout  the  city 
has  been  potent  for  years. 

St.  Louis  was  early  in  the  field  for  pronvv 
ting  the  kiiulergarten.  About  1H7.*1  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow  petitioned  the  school  board  for 
a  room  in  which  to  make  the  first  Uwal  experi- 
ment and  she  very  soon  opened  a  training 
school,    giving    her   services   without  salary, 
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which  was  continued  for  twelve  years.  Sucli 
beginnings  stimulated  the  growth  of  public 
kindergartens,  r.-hich  was  judiciously  fostered 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  was  then  su- 
perintendent of  city  schools.  Aside  from  the 
public  kindergartens  there  have  been  for  a 
long  time  a  uumiier  connected  with  private 
schools  and  some  that  are  free  to  childi-en  be- 
low the  school  age,  the  latter  being  supported 
by  charitable  organizations.  Miss  Blow  has 
published  within  a  few  years  "Symbolic  Edu- 
cation," a  commentary  on  Froebel's  "Mother 
Play"  and  also  "The  Mottoes  and  Commen- 
taries" and  "The  Songs  and  Music"  of  the 
"Mother  Play,"  with  the  help  of  other  authors. 

The  Chicago  Froebel  Association  grew  out 
of  a  small  mothers'  class  that  was  formed  in 
1873,  and  some  months  later  Mrs.  John  Og- 
den  came  there  from  Columbus,  O.,  to  spend 
a  year  in  the  city  conducting  a  kindergarten 
and  training  class.  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam, 
Miss  Sara  Eddy  and  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis 
took  up  the  work  where  she  left  it.  3Iis8 
Jarvis  has  since  translated  "The  Education  of 
Man"  and  Frcebel's  "Pedagogics  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten." The  first  free  kindergarten  in 
Chicago  was  opened  at  the  Moody  Chapel  on 
Chicago  Avenue  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford. 
In  1891  the  school  board  voted  to  adopt  all 
the  kindergartens  of  the  association  that 
were  located  in  the  public  school  buildings. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Chicago  work 
has  been  for  years  along  the  lines  of  the  col- 
lege settlement  idea,  the  beginning  being  made 
at  Hull  House  by  two  young  women  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Toynbee  Hall  enterprise  in 
London,  Avith  constantly  extending  results  in 
different  sections  of  the  city.  The  Chicago 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Armour  Institute  and  Miss  Eva  B. 
Whitmore  as  superintendent  and  Miss  Anna 
E.  Bryan  principal  of  the  training  class,  sup- 
ports twenty-live  kindergartens  and  the  tu- 
ition is  free.  The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Co? 
lege,  of  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  is 
principal  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse  director,  is 
an  influential  factor  in  whatever  pertains  to 
kindergarten  interests  in  Chicago,  and  so  is 
the  Kindergarten  Institute,  of  which  Mrs. 
Mary  Boomer  Page  is  the  principal. 

The  kindergarten  movement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco began  in  the  Bible  class  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  in  October,  1879.     She  was   able 


to  influence  public  sentiment  powerfully  in 
favor  of  the  cause  by  writing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  the  leading  newspapers.  Subscrip- 
tions poured  in,  the  Golden  Gate  Association 
was  formed,  and  a  wonderful  work  began. 
The  California  record  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
(Mrs.  Riggs)  and  her  sister,  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  contribu- 
tors to  kindergarten  literature  that  America 
can  boast,  is  too  well-known  to  need  extended 
review. 

In  Philadelphia  the  work  was  begun  by  the 
Sub-primary  School  Society,  Miss  Constance 
Mackenzie  becoming  the  first  public  super- 
visor. Mrs.  M.  L.  Vau  Kirk  has  maintained 
a  training  class  there  for  many  years,  sending 
out  a  multitude  of  graduates  throughout  the 
country.  At  Baltimore  the  Free  Association 
supports  a  number  of  kindergartens  and  there 
is  also  in  the  city  a  flourishing  training  class. 
At  Washington  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Susan  P.  Pollock,  begsn  to 
hold  up  the  kindergarten  banner  in  1873,  and 
many  others  have  since  joined  in  the  cam- 
paign, including  Mrs.  Louisa  Mann,  who  is 
the  wife  of  a  nephew  of  Miss  Peabody.  Favor- 
able mention  should  also  be  made  of  Cincin- 
nati, Louis\'ille,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Minne- 
apolis, because  of  their  associations  and  train- 
ing classes.  The  kindergarten  is  also  very  in- 
fluential in  some  parts  of  Canada,  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  under  the  lead  of  In- 
bpector  James  L.  Hughes,  who  is  ably  assisted 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ada  Maveau  Hughes. 

In  1889  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana enacted  a  law  which  enabled  all  school 
boards  of  the  state  to  make  the  kindergarten 
a  part  of  their  schools.  Since  that,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  several 
other  states  have  passed  similar  laws. 
While  the  public  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  all  cases  as 
rapidly  as  the  friends  of  the  measures  hoped, 
t>8  kindergarten  sentiment  is  rapidly  advan- 
cinjy,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  thought- 
ful people  are  urging  their  school  boards  to 
make  the  kindergarten  a  component  part  of 
their  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

At  this  point  the  record  must  close,  an  at- 
tempt having  been  made  merely  to  outline  the 
American  work.  To  include  the  names  of  aU 
earnest  workers  would  require  man}'^  pagv 


*  For  later  developments,  consult  "The  Kindergarten  in  American  Education,"  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker 


